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Lambert’s Travels through Canada and the United States. 
(Concluded from vol. 46, p. 264.) 


AcctpENTAL circumstances have delayed our notice, far be- 
yond our intention, of the second volume of Mr. Lambert's 
Travels, which is chiefly filled with an account of his excur- 
.sion through the United States of North America. We have 
been better pleased with this volume, than with the first ; it 
is better written, and the author appears to have had better 
sources of information in America, than he had in Canada. 
About the middle of November, our traveller emharked at 
St. John’s, on the Lake Chaplain, for Shenesborough, on his 


way to New York. 


“ Tne boundary line (between Canada and the American States) 
is about 18 miles from St. John’s, and passes across the Richelieu 
tiver, within a few miles of Lake Champlain. Hence the Cana- 
dians are completely shut out from the lake in case of war, and even 
from the water-communication with their own territory in Missisqui 
Bay. The greatest part of this bay lies in Canada, and is thuscut off 
by this line of demarcation, soignorantly or pusillanimously allowed 

the English negotiators in the treaty of peace with the American 

tates in 1783. In case of war, the Americans have every advan- 

lage over the Canadians, by confining them tothe narrow channel of 

Richelieu river ; and the ill effects of it have been already expe- 
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rience] since the embargo, as the rafts of timber were not permitted 
to come out of Missisqui Bay for the purpose of passing down the 
Richelieu river. The laws, however, were broken in several instances, 
but the partics were liable to fine and imprisonment. If the line had 
been drawa across the wide part of Lake Champlain, the Americans 
could never have stationed their guu-boats with such effect as they did 
in 1807, io Richelieu river, by which means they interrupted the com. 
munication between the two countriég by water, and seized great 
qtantities of goods.” 


Here is another strong proof, if any were necessary, of the 
justice of all our former observations on the ignorance and 
incapacity of our negotiators in 1783. A line marked, forsooth, 
so as to intercept the communication between different por- 
tions of our own territory! And yet it is insulting, to be sure, 
to the high and mighty government of the United States, to 
avail ourselves of a state of unprovoked war, and of the 
successes consequent on it, to remedy this evil, and to rectify 
the blunders which the stupidity of former negofiators com- 
mitted, But it is curious to observe th@extent taawhich the 
operation of the American embargo @e¢h.was carried. The 
avowed object, and the only legitimateg@ieet, of that act, was 
to prevent ships, laden with the produce, or belonging to the 
inhabitants of the United States, from sailing from any of 
their ports. In this instance, however, the provisions of that 
act were extended to ships belonging to a foreign state, sailing 
from one portion of the territory of such state to another por- 
tion of it, and only passing through a part of the waters within 
the territories of the United States. We will not say, that the 
stoppage of British vessels under such circumstances, would 
have justified a recourse to hostilities, but we must contend 
that the construction, and extent of operation, here assigned 
‘to the embargo act, was such as it could not legitimately beat. 
At all events, this fact demonstrates the indispensable necessitf 
of insisting on a new boundary, and on great additional secu- 
rity to our Canadian frontier, 

Some of the companions of Mr. Lambert on board the ves- 
sel,experienced an extraordinary instance of American hogpi- 
talily ; for, having attempted to goashore at night, in a crazy 
boat, they gota complete ducking ; aud having, with difficulty, 
made their way4o a neighbouring tavern, half-dead with cold, 
for it was a frosty night, the brute of a Jandlord peremptotily 
refused to udnrit them, and they were obliged to return to the 
ship, by, which time their clothes had become a solid massed 
ice” it must be remarked, however, that this was a sohtey 
instanés. ‘The author having passed at a little distance from 
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Saratoga, the scene of General Burgoyne’s discomfiture in the 
American war, seizes the opportubit¥ to digress into an account 
of that transaction, and even gives a plate representing the 
situation of the two armies, though he was never on the spot, 
and though it was wholly irreleyant to his subject. Mr. Lam- 
bert expresses his regret that no monument has been erected 
by the Americans to record their triumphs at Saratoga. ‘The 
omission, he says, ‘*shews a want of respect for the memory 
of those brave men, who sealed with their blood the indepen- 
dence of the United States.” “The sight of such a monu- 
ment,” he adds, “* would inspirit their descendants, and teach 
them to venerate that which had been so cearly purchased.” 
Such a sentimentas this would come with a good grace from 


the mouth of an American, but it is, to say the least of it, 


rather extraordinary and ubnatural from an Englishman. He 
should recbllect that the atchievements to which he refers were 
acts of re¥f@flién, the Americans having taken up arms against 
their lawff’sovereign and their mother-country, who had shel- 
tered t withtnem power, in the hour of misfortune, and 
who had‘protgeged theth with their arms against the incursions of 
the French, whoy Without such assistance, would have overrun 
their country, and have subjected them to the sway of an ab= 
solute monarch ; their rebellion, therefore, was aggravated by 
the basest ingratitude, and should never be mentioned by a 
loyal Englishman but in terms of deserved reprobation. 

Qur traveller and his companions travelled in a waggon from 
Shenesborough, afterwards ina stage-coach, then ina steam- 
boat, and lastly ina larger vessel, in which he reached the 
a of his destination, New York, on the twenty-third of 

ovember. ‘The reader will here find a tolerably full and ac- 
curate account of this city; but the most curious and inte- 
resting part of the detail, is the contrast between its state, pre- 
vious to the embargo, and its situation after it, We shall ex- 
tract both accounts for the satisfaction of our readers. 







“ When I arrived at New York, in November, the port was filled 
with shipping, and the wharfs were crowded with ‘commodities of 
every description. Bales of cotton wools and merchandize; barrels 
of potash, rice-flour, and salt provisions ; hogsheads of sugar, chests 
of tea, puncheons of rum, and pipes of wine ; boxes, cases, packs 
and packages of all sizes and denominations, were strewed upon the 
wharfs and landing-places, or upon the decks of the shipping. All 
Was noise and bustle. The carters were driving in every direction, 

the sailors and labourers upon the wharfs, and on board the ves- 

tls, were moving their ponderons burthens from place to place. The 

metchants and their clerks were busily engaged in their counting« 
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houses, or upon the piers, The Tontine Coffee-house was filled with 
under-writers, brokers, merchants, traders, and politicians ; selling, 
purchasing, trafficking, or insuring ; some reading, others eagerly en. 
quiring the news. The steps and balcony of the coffee-house were 
crowded with people bidding or listening to the several auctioneers who 
had elevated themselves on a hogshead of sugar, a puncheon of rum, 
or abale of cotton, and with Stentorian voices were exclaiming, 
‘ Once, twice. Once;twice, Another cent. Thank ye, gentlemen, 
or were knocking down the goods, which took up one side of a street, 
to the best purchaser. The coffee-house-slip, and the corners of 
Wall and Pearl Streets, were jammed up with carts, drays, and 
wheel-barrows ; horses and men were huddled promiscuously together, 
leaving little or no room for passengers to pass. Such was the ap- 
pearance of this part of the town when I arrived. Every thing was 
in motion ; all was life, bustle, and activity. The people were scam- 
pering in all directions to trade with each other, and to ship off their 
purchases for the European, Asian, African, and West Indian mar 
kets. Every thought, word, look, and action of the qpultitude 
seemed to be absorbed by commerce ; the welkin rang with its busy 
hum, and all were eager in the pursuit of its, Tiches,” 


Now mark the reverse—* Look upon'this piéture, and on 
this.’ : 


** On my return to New York the following April, what con- 
trast was presented to my view! and how shail I describe the me- 
lancholy dejection that was painted upon the countenances of the 
people, who seemed to have taken leave of all their former gaity 
and cheerfulness? The coffee-house slip, the wharfs and quays 
along Sonth-street, presented no longer the bustle and activity that 
had prevailed there five months before. The port, indeed, was full 


of shipping, but they were dismantled and laid up. Their decks 


were cleared, their hatches fastened down, and scarcely a sailor was 
to be found on board. Not a box, bale, cask, barrel, or package, 
was to be seen upon the wharfs. Many of the counting-houses were 
shut up, or advertized to be let ; andthe few solitary merchants, 
clerks, porters, and labourers, that were to, be seen, were walking 
about with their hands in their pockets. Instead of sixty or a hundred 
carts, that used to stand in the street for hire, scarcely a dozeo 
appeared, and they were unemployed; a few coasting sloops, 

schooners, which were cleariog out for some of the ports in the 
United States, were all that remained of that immense business 
which was carried on a few months before. The coffee-house w# 
almost empty; or, if there happened to be a few people init, i 
was merely to pass away the time which hung heavy on their bands, 
or to inquire anxiously after news from Europe, and from Wash- 
ington ; or perhaps to purchase a few bills, that were selling # 
ten or twelve percent. above par. In fact, every thing presented 8 
melancholy appearance. ‘The streets near the water-side were almost 
deserted, the grass had legun to grow upon the wharts, and the 
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minds of the people were tortured by the vague and idle rumours 
that were set afloat upon the arrival of every letter from England, or 
from the seat of government. In short, the scene was so gloomy and 
forlorn, that, had it been the month of September instead of April, 
[should verily have thought that a malignant fever was raging in the 
place ; 60 desolating were the effects of the embargo, which, in 
the short space of five months, had deprived the first commercial 
city in the states, of all its life, bustle, and activity; caused above 
one hundred and twenty bankruptcies ; and completely anvihilated 
its foreign commerce.” 3 


Mr. Lambert thus completes this dismal picture, in a sub- 
uent part of the volume before us, describing his return 


from Charlestown to New York. 


« Every thing wore a dismal aspect at New York. The embargo 
had now continued upwards of three months, aad the salutary check 
which Congress imagined it would have upon the conduct of the 
belligerent powers, was extremely doubtful, while the ruixation 
of the commerce of the United States appeared certain, if such a 
destructive measure was persisted in. Alrea:ly had one hundred and 
twenty failures taken place, to the amount of more than half a 
million of doHaes ; and,there were above five hundred vessels in 
the harbour, which were lying up useless, and rotting for want of 
employment. Thousands of sailors were either destitute of bread, 
wandering about the country, or bad entered into the British service. 
The merchants bad sbut up their counting-houses, and discharged 
their clerks, and the farmers refrained from cultivating their land ; 
for if they brought their produce to market, they either could not 
sell at all, or were obliged to dispose of it for only a fourth of its 
value. In short, go where I would, the people were full of com- 
plaints; those only excepted who, by an unaccountable fatality, 
acquiesced in the measures of government, to the destruction of 
their own property, because it injured their political opponents, and 
gratified their malice against the English nation.” 


Such were the effects, even at that period, of the Jefferso- 
nian system of policy, which has since been so steadily pur- 
sued by his pupil and successor, Madison, who has persisted in 
it, even at the risk of national ruin. Such complete oy 
city, and such mulish obstinacy were never, perhaps, dis- 
played before by any man placed at the head of a populous 
state! Mr. Lambert gives a pretty ample account of the public 
institutions of all kinds at New York, and indeed of every 
thing which a foreigner would wish to know. 


“ The price of several commodities before the embargo was as 
follows, in sterling money : beef = per ib, mutton 6d. ; veal 7d. ; 
butter 10d.; bread, the loaf of 24lbs.7d.; cheese 7d. ; turkeys 7s. 
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each; chickens 20d. per couple; oysters 7d. per dozen; flour 27%, 
per barrel of 196lb.; brandy, 4s, Gd. per gallon ; coffee, 1s. Od. per 
jb..; green tea, 5s.; best hyson, 10s. ; coals 70s. per chaldron ; wood 
20s. per cord; a coat 7]. 10s. ; waistcoat and pantaloons 41. 10s,; 
hat 54s.; pair of | oots 54s.; washing 3s. 6d. per dozen pieces. Pricg 
of lodging at genteel. boarding houses, from one guinea anda half 
to three guineas per week, After the embargo took place the price of 
provisions fell to nearly half the above sums, and Earopean commodi- 
ties rose in proportion. The manufactures of America are yet in an 
infant state; but in New York there are several excellent cabinet 
makers, coach makers, &c. who not only supply the country with 
housebold furniture and carriaces, but also export very largely to the 
West Indies, and to foreign possessions on the continent of America, 
Their workmanship would be considered elegant and modern in 
London; and they have the advantage of procuring mahogany and 
other wood much cheaper than we." 


Some excellent regulations appear to be adopted for pre- 
venting the sale of bad meat and other provisions, and of im- 
positions on the public. We should do well to. follow the 
example of America, and indeed of all other countries, in 
this respect ; for, we believe, England is the only country in 
which something like a market-police is not established, There 
are, indeed, laws for the regulation of weights and measures, 
but they are scarcely ever enforced ; there are laws also against 
monopoly, forestalling, and other nefarious practices of the 
same description, yet do all these prevail to a great extent, 
and in respect of the most necessary articles of consumption, 
Nothing can prove this more clearly than the present enot- 
mous price of coals in the metropolis ; and the price of bread 
also (to say. nothing of sugar) which has increased, even while 
the price of wheat has heen progressively falling! It is a 
notorious fact, that, by means of fictitious sales, an artificial 
pce is fixed on flour, by which the price of bread is regu- 
ated. According to the present price of wheat, about seventy 
shillings the quarter, bread ought not to, sell for more than 
eight-pence, or ninepence, at the most, the quartern loaf, 
whereas it now sells for one shilling and one farthing. The prices 
of bread, coals, and sugar, which may be considered as three 
of the necessaries of life, (for sugar has, by habit, become $0,) 
affect, in a peculiar degree, that class of society which can least 
bear the pressure, and which suffers the most from its weight. 
Unless means are taken to remedy this evil, which is most se 
vercly felt, every man of moderate income, who can possibly 
leave the country, will be tempted to remove with his f ly 
to the continent, where he may live well and cheaply. Dut 


it is acruel alternative, for the middle classes of society: 
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to be obliged to forego the comforts of their native soil, or 
purchase them by sacrifices which must, of necessity, lead 
toa total change in their mode of life. Where this evil arises 
out of unavoidable circumstances, it must be patiently en- 
dured ; but where it is imputable to causes which legislative 
authority may controul, it ought to be removed. The high 
price of provisions was, by the disaflected, imputed to a state 
of warfare ; war is now at an end, except with America, and 
the price of coals and of sugar, which canaot be affected by 
the American war, has greatly increased since the peace of 
Paris. With regard to sugar, the alledged reason is, the ime 
mense demand for that article in the continental markets ; 
the inference which a plain man would draw from this fact, would 
be the necessity of imposing on sugar an export duty, that 
our revenue might profit, as ’tis fair it should, by the wants 
of our ucighbours. But, instead of this, an advantage equi- 
valent to a bounty of sixty per cent. on refined, and 
of litty-five per cent. on clayed, sugars, is allowed by 
the legislature. So that the people of England are vir- 
tually taxed to an enormous amount, in order to supply 
the demands of the continent. We confess our inability to 
discover, in such a proceeding, any traces of either political 
sagacity, or political justice. Our colonies, we know, have here- 
tofore, suffered much from neglect, inattention, and ignorance, 
athome, and every fair encouragement ought to be afforded 
them. But it is neither fair nor just, that the people of 
England should pay thirty per cent. more than the usual price 
forsugar, in order that the other inhabitants of Europe may 
be supplied with it. 

With respect to coals, the only alledged cause of the enor- 
mous price which they bear, is the neglect of the consumers 
to supply themselves in the summer months. But it should 
be observed, that, during those months, and even with the 
admitted want of demand, coals bore the great price of sixty- 
six shillings per chaldron, double their former price, and, there- 
fore, it is fairly to be presumed, that if the demand had been 
greater, the price would have been higher. Indeed, this neces- 
sarily results from the admission, that the present high price 
Is owing to the increased demand. These things should not 

3 individuals ought not to have an unlimited controul over 
the necessaries of life ; and, the legislature could not be 
better employed, than.in devising some practicable means for 
preventing oppressive extortion on the public. 

To return from this digression ; we were rather surprised 
learn, that game laws exist in America; we should as soo 
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have expected to hear that the congress had promulgated. 
regular code of Forest laws. A law, it seems, was passed in 
1791, for the preservation of heath-hens and other game. 
But after the prevalence of slavery, and the alliance with the 
Corsican tyrant, pothing, however inconsistent with the 
principles of their constitution, will surprise us, in the acts 
of the American government. ‘The people, however, like 
children playing at the well-known game of ‘ follow the 
leader,’ appear to be as inconsistent as their rulers ; for at New 
York there are two distinct assemblies, to the first of which, 
“ none but the first class of society can become subscribers.” 
An admirable practical illustration this, of the principles of 
liberty and equality ! 

On the 9th of January, 1808, Mr. Lambert left New York, 
on board one of the packets for Charlestowa, in South Ca- 
rolina, at which place he did notarrive till the 23d. Every 
thing worthy of notice in this city is described by our traveller, 
It is rather extraordinary, that the ciéty-guard, or train-bands, 
of Charlestown, should be chiefly composed. of foreigners! 
Some of their police regulations savour more of a despotic 
government, than of a free republic. 


*€ The negro-slaves and servants are not allowed to be out 
after the beating of the drum at eight o'clock ; otherwise they are 
taken up by the guard when going its rounds, and confined in the 
gaol. The master or mistress must pay a dollar before they can 
liberated, else the offender receives a flogging at the sugar- 

ouse.”” 


But though the municipality of Charlestown are so strict 
in some respects, they are most criminally negligent in others; 
for the account given of the filth which pervades the suburbs 
of the city is disgusting, beyond example. The account, 
however, as it serves to,illustrate the manners of the people, 
is too curious to be omitted. 


“It is surprising that the inhabitants of Charlestown, afier 
what they have suffered from fevers, should allow so many stagnant 
pieces of water, and filthy bogs, to remain in different parts of 
the town and neighbourhood, under the very windows of the dwelling- 
houses, Surely they might fillthem up, and prevent such nuisances 
from affecting the health of the people, as they cannot fail todo i 
their present state. . The sait marshes, and swamps, around the town, 
which are situated so low as to be overflowed at high-water, or spring 
tides, cannot be avoided, though they emit a very disagreeable effu- 
vium at night; yet the other nuisances which I have ment 
might be easily removed. 

“ Another very extraordinary, indolent, or parsimonious neglet! 
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of their own health aod comfort is, the filthy and brutal practice of 
dragging dying horses, or the carcases of dead ones, to a field in 
the outskirts ef the town, near the bigh road, and leaving them to 
be devoured by a crowd of ravenous dogs and turkey buzzards. The 
latter are large black birds, resembling a turkey both in size and 
appearance,” (in fact, this bird ‘is no other than the wiid-turkey) ;” 
but from their carnivorous nature they have a most oftensive smell. 
They hover over Charlestown in great numbers, and are useful in 
destroying the putiid substances which he in different parts of the 
city ; for this reason they are not allowed to be killed.” 


Thus it appears that the buzzards, or rather the bustards, 
(for the buzzard is a hawk) are, in reality, the scavengers of 
Charlestown, and thus minister to the beastly practices, and 
criminal indolence, of its inhabitants. He, however, would 
be the best friend of the people, who should drive these birds 
away, and thus compel them to be cleanly in their own defence, 
and for their own preservation. 


“ The encouragement of these carrion-birds,” adds Mr. Lamabert, 
“however useful they may be, is extremely improper; for the 
people, instead of burying putrid substances, or throwing them 
into the river, are thus induced to leave them upon dunghills, 
exposed to the action of a powerful sun, in the hottest seasons, 
lo be destroyed by those birds. The latter, though extremely quick 
in devouring their dainty morsels, yet do not demolish them betore 
the air is impregnated with the most noxious effluvis, arising from 
the putrid carcases of dead dogs, cats, horses, &c. | have frequently 
seen half a dozen dogs, and above a hundred turkey buzzards, 
barking and hissing in fierce contention for the entrails, eyes, and 
other delicate murceauz, of a poor unfortunate horse, whose carcase 
would perhaps be so near the side of the road, that, unk-ss pas- 
sengers were to windward, they ran no little risk from the infectious 
vapours that assailed their olfactory nerves. A part of the common, 
at the back of the town, it a perfect Golgotha, where piles of horses’ 
bones serve the negro- washer-women to place their tubs on. 

‘* Such neglect on the part of the municipal officer, respecting 
these nuisances, would be unpardonable in any populous town; but 
how culpable must it be in a large city, like Charleston, whose local 
Situation is unavoidably unwholesome! Every year increases the 
fatal experience of its inhabitants; and yet they neglect the only 
temedies which are ackuowledyed to be etlectual, viz a clean town, 
and @ pure air. These ingot \e obtained, it net wholly, at least in 
part, by paving the streets; cleaning and enlarging the common 
sewers; filling up bogs, aitches, and pools of -tugnant filth, with 
earth ; cutting dou'n the poisonous trees which spe the streets, and 
Planting others possessed of more wholesome properties ; draining the 
useless marshes in the neighbourhood ; and covtioing the tide wtthin 
“rtain bounds; adepting ys¢fus regulations for the prevention of 
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disease, and niaintaining the streets and habitations in a constant state 
of cleanliness. The inhabitants are rich enough to carry into exegy. 
tion these improvements, nor would their time and money be spent 
in vain ; for, as the town increased in healthiness, so it would increas 
in population, wéalth, and splendour, and rival, in trade and come 
merce, the ricliest cities of the north.” 


By this last sentence we are led to suppose that the author 
ascribes the beastly condition of this city, to the avarice of 
its inhabitants. If we be right in our supposition, and the 
author be correct in his notion, what a contemptible opinion 
must we entertain of the people of Charleston! To be fond 
of filth, and enamoured of disease, would betray a depravity 
of taste which might claim our compassion, but to sulmitto 
such disgusting, and pestiferous, nuisances, merely to save 
money, bespeaks a corruption of mind and heart which must 
extort our reprobation. : 

The expence of living at Charleston is much the same as at 
New York. People, here, it seems, seldom pay their. debts, 
and tradesmen, we are told, are under the necessity of charging 
from 150 to 200 per cent. on their goods, from the extreme diffi- 
culty of recovering their money from genteel people. Who 
these genteel people are we are left to conjecture; but the 
whole appears to be, on the one hand, a system of extortion, 
and, on the other, a system of swindling. Heaven defend us, 
say we, from such a society ! 


“© Where there are numerous borrowers, there will always_be 
plenty of lenders ;” (this certainly isa mon seguitar)—** and many 
of the more shrewd and saving-moneyed people of Charleston are 
ever ready to accommodate the rich, the gay, and the extravagant, 
with loans upon good security. Even some of the divines in that city 
are not ashamed to take an active part in money-lending: and while 
they are preaching to their creditors the necessity of laying up a store 
in heaven, ‘ where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt,’ they are busily 
employed in laying up for themselves a store of the good things of 
this world, How seldom is it that precept and example are united in 
the same person.” 


The taint of avarice seems to have infected the whole com- 
munity! ‘No wonder, then, that they gratify every other bad 
prssion and evil propensity of the haman heart. The young 
men, byought up in Indolence, without any one principle 
instilled into their minds, give way to cruelty and revenge. 
They are taught, we are told, to. look upon the blacks # 
beimgs almost without asoul, and to treat them with t 
utmost severity. Duels are-extremely frequent, and mos 
fatal. in short, from this account, we should consides.,. 
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Charleston as exhibiting every thing which a rational christian, 
and a man of sense, would be most eager td avoid ! 

After the affair of the Chesapeake, the patriots of Charleston 
wore crape round their arm, as mourning for the sailors killed 
jn the attack, and inflicted summary justice upon all who 
refused to obey the mandate of those republican despots, to 
fellow their example. Several Scotchmen resident in the town 
refused, of course, to comply with the order; and the populace 
surrounded the dwelling of a respectable Scotch merchant and 
his son, who barricadoed their doors, and prepared to repel 
force by force. One Scotchman, rather imprudently, dressed 
adog and a goat in crape, by way of ridiculing the people, 
who, after some time, procured admission to his house, out of 
which the cowardly miscreants dragged him, and used him so 
jl that he died in consequence. In any civilized country, 
these raseals would have been hanged for murder. In 
Charleston, however, no notice was taken of their infamous 
condict ! 

By a law of the United States, the importation of slaves 
ceased on the first of January, 1808; but the free republicans 
of Charlestown took such pains to ptovide a sufficient number 
of slaves before the proscribed time (noless than fifteen thou- 
sand, six hundred, and seventy-six being imported into that 
cityin the year 1807) that the markets were glutted with them. 
The slave merchants could find no sale for them; but they re- 
. solved tokeep them on board a ship until an opportunity for 
disposing of them should occur—in consequence of which 
“upwards of seven hundred of them died in less than three 
Months.” And we are assured, that when a similar mortality 
took place among the slaves, a few years before, thedead bodies 
were either thrown into the river, or left to be devoured by the 
bustards, to save the expence of burial! And these men call 
themselves Christians, and Members of a free republic!!! 
The very scum and out-casts of society could not exhibit 
greater depravity. These wretches have their Smithfield for 
slaves, it seems, 


_ © These losses, instead of abating the price, served only to increase 
it; and many were put up at vendue, where, according to their age, 
size, and condition, they sold for from three to six buandred dollars 
The auctioneers Jive all in one street, near the water-side, in 

Bay. They have yendiés twice a week, and the’ place is then 
Tike Babel ; crowds of people bidding for dead and livestock, among 
which hegroes and people of colour are constantly seen; brokers 
aising t € good qualities of their commodities, arid knocking them 
wn to the best bidder, Otte ‘thoriitg I ‘had a hearty laugtat the 
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expence of a womay who had purchased a female slave at one of 
these auctions. The brokers are obliged to state the reason for selling 
the negroes, or give a bill of sale warranting them sound. The girl 
in question had been Jately imported ; and, as the auctioneer de. 
clared, it was intended to have shipped her off for New Orleans, but 
that, in her condition (pointing to a certain protuberance in front) it 
was thought most advisable to put her up at vendue. The poor gir! 
appeared to be about sixteen, seemed very unwell, and had no other 
covering than a dirty blanket. She was placed on the table by the 
side of the auctioneer, who frequently turned her round to the bidders 
to shew her make and figure. He would also, at times, open her 
mouth, and shew her teeth, much in the same style as a jockey would 
exhibit the mouth of a horse for the inspection of his customers, 
From the manner in which he described her situation, I really believed 
at first that she was in the family way, a condition which always en- 
hances the value of aslave; but on looking more earnestly at the 
girl, the protuberance seemed rather too high for such a state. One wo- 
man, however, who appeared very eager to purchase, outbid the rest, 
and gave a hundred and fifty dollars for her, under the full persuasion 
that the girl was with child, and of course a great bargain at that 
price. The auctioneer also assured her, that she had been sold at less 
than half her real value. The girl got down from the table with 
much difficulty, and the woman went with her into the auction- 
room, for the sales are made in the streets before the door. She was 
eager to examine the quality of the commodity which she had bonght, 
when, to her infinite mortification, upon taking off the blanket, 
she discovered that the girl, instead of being with child, had got the 
dropsy. She immediately wanted the auctioneer to take her back ; 
but he was too keen, and declared that it was a just and fair 
sale, for the truth of which he appealed to the bye-standers. It was 
not his fault, he said, if the lady had been deceived by appearances; 
it was too often the case ; but he declared that he had stated her real 
situation, which was, that she wds not in a condition to be sent on & 
long voyage, and he still maintained that that was the only defect she 
was sold for. ‘ For any thing,’ says the auctioneer, ‘ that J know to 
the contrary, the girl may be with child, but the lady is certainly the 


best judge.” 

There is something so horribly inhuman in this transaction, 
that the humour of it is lost in its atrocity. We are sorry t0 
find that this disposition to acts of cruelty is not confined to 
the male sex. 


«« Even some of the ladies of Charleston, I am told, have beep 
known to exercise the cowskin with considerable dexterity upon | 
naked backs of their slaves. I never had an opportunity of seeing 
one of these delicate instruments of flagellation, called cowskins; 
but from what I have heard, I imagine it is of the same nature # 
that used by the Turks, when they Lastinade an offender ; thought 
ia there distinguisbed by a very different name. One insance # 
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sefined cruelty, I should have sincerely hoped, for the sake of hu- 
manity, had been false, or misrepresented, but, I am sorry to say, there 
jsno reason to doubt its authenticity, A lady, at Sullivan's Island, 
is said to have assisted her husband in whipping their negro to such a 
degree, that his back was completely raw: not thinking he had 
been sufficiently punished, they applied a pickle of pepper and salt 
tobis wounds, and the miserable wretch died a few hours after in the 
most excruciating tortures. What his offence was, I know not ; but 
nothing could justify such inhuman treatment. 

The penalty for killing a slave in South Carolina is, if in the 
heat of passion, 50]. and for premeditated murder, 1001. For the 
last offence, the murderer is rendered incapable of holding or receiv- 
ing the profits of any office, place, or emolument, civil or military, 
within the state. -The negroes, if guilty of murder or rebellion, 
ae burnt todeath ; and within these three or four years, two have 
suffered that horrid punishment. For common offences they are 
eiiber flogged at home by their masters or mistresses, or sept to @ 
place next the jail in Broad-street, called the sugar house, where a 
man isemployed to flog them at the rate of a shilling per dozen 
lashes. I was told, that a lady once complained of ihe great expence 
she was at for flogging, and intended to contract with the man to 
flog her slaves by the year.” 


All comments upon acts like thesé, would be equally in- 
adequate and superfluous, and, indeed, would break the force 
of the narrative. We are extremely surprised, however, to 
see Mr. Lambert bearing his testimony to the tenderness and 
kind-heartedness of the Carolinian ladies to their slaves ; and 
exculpating even the men from the charge of severity, after 
stating such facts, and noticing such laws! After. remaining 
two months at Charleston, Mr. Lambert adopted the resolution 
of travelling on foot to Savannah, in Georgia, a distance of 
120 miles, and the road to which lay, aimost entirely, through 
immense forests. He in vain endeavoured to procure a eom- 
panion for his journey; every body declined it, and sought to 
dissuade him from the attempt. On the i0th of Mareh he 
began his journey alone, of the nature of which, some idea 
may be formed from thé following short passage. 


“As I proceeded on my journey, the pine-trees, which have their 
branches towards their summits, formed a complete grove over my 
head, and almost excluded the sky from my view : inthe morning this 
thady walk was extremely pleasant, but asthe day began to close, I 
would willingly have preferred a less gloomy retreat. Every siep J 
took was still the same, and nothing disturbed the solemn silence of 
the forest, save the whistling murmur of the wind, the skipping of 
4 few deer across the road, and the rustling of tle black snakes amid 
the grass and falling branches of the trees. Now and then, indeed, 
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the crnsh of an enormous pine-tree tumbling to the earth, would 
ruffle the stillness which prevailed, and arouse me from a reverie of 
thought into which I had fallen, as I pensively measured my steps, 
through the gloomy wilderness; but the sound, after reverberatin 

for afew seconds, died away in distant murmurs through the woods, 
and all was agin silent.” | 


From dinner-time till the approach of night our solitary 
traveller hed not sec a human being, nor a single habitation, 
He at last came to a part where the road branched off both tothe 
right and to tly left, so that he knew not which to take. There 
was little time, however, left for delibration, nor indeed had he 
any motive for a preference, so he trusted to chance and took 
the left road. ‘The consequence of his choice was, that he 
must have passed the night in the woods, but for his fortunate 
meeting with a negroconducting a couple of horses, who told 
him that he was pursuing the wrong road, and who accommo- 
dated him with one of the horses, and conducted him into the 
right path. ‘the next morning he pursued bis journey ; about 
twelve o’clock he reached a small village, called Jucksenborough, 
where the Charleston stage overtook him, and he was yery 
glad tu get into it. 

In this coach, among other passengers, were two Frenchmen, 
who appear to have been men of sense and observation. 


“* One of the French gentlemen had lately arrived from Bourdeaus, 
and the other from Martinique. As there was but little general con- 
versation, the Americans were not very loquacious, and the French- 
men conversed mostly by themselves. Their conversation, which was 
chiefly on American subjects and politics, was highly amusing to me. 
The one from Bourdeaux, I found, was a traveller ; but I could not 
Jearn hisname, though I had some reason to believe that he was the 
celebrated naturalist Michaux ; who, as well as his father, has 
travelled much over the American States, I recollecied his face at 
New York, and soon learnt that he bad arrived there from Bourdeaux 
in 1807. He had trayelled from New York to Charleston by land 
within the last three weeks, He made seyeral observations upon the 
Americans, and complained much of the rudeness of the lower orders 
of the people. ‘ The liberty of the Americans,’ says he, ‘ degene 
rates into impertinence : theirs is not the liderty of the soul, but 
insolence. ‘The driver sat down tothe same table with us at dinner: 
this he would not have dared to do, bad he known his company to be 
persons of distinction or rich planters. The rich, therefore, in this 
land of dilerty, are relieved from the insolence of the lower orders, 
but strangers and the middling classes are obliged to suffer.’ 4! 
practice of the driver taking his meals at the same table with bis 
passengers I never met with in South,Carolina and Georgia. Io 
Northern States I was always treated with the greatest civility by 4h 
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stage coachmen, who seldom or never came into the sathe room with 
the passengers, much less sat down to dinner with them. It was, 
however, Curious enough to hear a Frenchman, who might naturally 
be supposed to have fraternized for the last sevenieen years with the 
lowest dregs of his own countrymen, complaining of the rudeness and 
bratality of the common people in America towards gentlemen. From 
some observations which afterwards fell from him, it appeared, that, 
{hough partial to the revolution, he eas no friend to the existing go- 
vernment of France.” 


All the accounts which we have heard, both from travellers, 
and from Englishmen long resident in America, correspond 

rfectly with that of the Frenchman, respecting the uncon- 
trolled insolence of the lower classes of people. And Mr. 
Lambert, we think, might have spared his hypereritical re- 
marks, as it by no means follows that this Freachman, though 
a friend to the revolution, must have associated, during its 
progress, with the dregs of mankind. ‘The stage éonveyed 
our traveller toa place called Purrysburgh, at the distance of 
twenty-five miles from Savannah. Here he embarked ina boat 
which conveyed him to the place of his destination. 

As the character and manners of a people are always of 
more consequence than the description of the country in which 
‘they reside, we prefer, for our extracts, such passages as relate 
tothem. On this account we quote the following account of 
the people of Georgia. 


“ If the statements of several persons with whom I conversed 
while I remained at Colonel Shelman’s,” (the Colonel was master of 
the hotel at Savannah,) ‘are to be credited, the people of Georgia 
are indolerft and dissipated; not very scrapulous as to their moral 
character ; fond of money to excess, but careless by what means it 
isobtained. Even in a public capacity, they will frequently resort to 
means not the most honourable, as was the case in the Yazoo Bubble, 
Which will be an everlasting stain upon the charaeter of their govern- 
ment. In the year 1795, the state of Georgia, under the great seal, 
and signed by Governor Matthews, granted and sold to certain indivi- 
duals, associated in Companies, by the title of the ‘Georgia Com- 
pany,‘ Georgia Mississippi Company,’ and the ‘ Dennessee Com- 
pany,’ a vast tract of fand lying within the limits of Georgia, for the 
Consideration of a sum of money to be paid into the treasury of that 
fate, Many individuals purchased lands from the different Compa- 
bies, at a great price, and settlements were rapidly taking place, when 
the whole scheme was at once blown to atoms. The purchasee.noney 
had scarcely been paid into the treasury by the respective Companies, 
when Governor Matthews quitted his ofice, and was succeeded by a 
man of the name of Jackson, remarkable for his violent antipathy to 
the federal party and all their- measures. Nosooner washe established 
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in his government, than he caused a bill to pass the legislature, de. 
claring the sale of the Yazoo lands illegal and void. He next seized 
the records, and burnt them before the court-house in the presence of 
a majority of the Assembly, who applauded the action. In vain did 
the purchasers and every honest man remonstrate against such an 
infamous proceeding, but neither money nor land could they obtain. 
The state of Georgia afterwards made over the lands to the United 
States, leaving it to the general government to satisfy the claims of the 
creditors. But though it is now eighteen years since this nefarious 
transaction took place, their claims yet remain uoliquidated, and ever 


‘opposed by a majority of the House of Representatives.” 


The particular state, and the United States, seem here to 


-pave run a race of swindling. A blessed set of representa- 


tives thus to give to dishonesty, (for which individuals would be 
subject to the criminal laws, and to a degrading punishment) a 
legisiative sanction! But we have not yet done with these 
worthy Georgians. 


*« The Georgians are said to be great economists ; that is to say, 
they hate to part with their money even for the most useful purposes. 
In the House of Assembly, a member who aims at populariiy has 
only to oppose all public works and improvements that are likely to 
take the money out of the pockets of the people, and he is sure to 
gain hisend. The planters ate poor and miserable when living on 
their plantations, though perhaps possessed of immense landed pro- 
perty. They have less of the free and generous extravagance of the 
Carclinian planters, though, like them, they are always in debt, and 
every one complains of the difficulty of getting money from them. 
Horse-jockeying and racing are favourite amusements with the people, 
and they do not scruple to bet high on these occasions. Upon the 
whole they possess all the bad, but very few of the good, qualitiesof 
their Carolinian neighbours. Gouging, and other unfair fighting, 4, 
(are) however, equally practised in both places, and individuals of 
each will frequently pluck out an eye, or bite off a nose, for the honour 
of their respective states.” 


For the information of such of our readers as may be at é 
loss to understand the meaning of the last sentence, and dis- 

ed to think the language used merely metaphorical, we must 
inform them, that when the Americans fight, each tries literally 
to pluck out one of his adversary’s eyes, and to bite off his 
nose with his teeth. For the accomplishment of the formerof 
these objects, it it usual for them to suffer the thumb-nail of 
the right hand to grow very long, and it is cut very sharp, 8° # 
to enable them to scoop an eye out of its socket. And these 
are the people who call the Indians savages, and who treat the 
negroes as beings inferior to themselves ! ! ! 
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During his stay at Savannah, Mr. Lambert went to a Me- 
thodist meeting, and heard the whole congregation charitably 
consigned, in the usual style, to hell-flames, by a pious 
preecher who frightened the female part of his audience almost 
out of the little wits which they possessed. Methodism, it 
appears, is as growing an evil, on the other, as on this, side the 
Atlantic. As the account of their proceedings is curious, and 
not wholly unamusing, we shall transcribe it. 


« Inno part of the world, perhaps, is religious fanaticism carried 
toa more extravagant height than in the United States, by a few 
artful, designing men, who contrive to delude the simple and unwary 
into the most shameful and blasphemous excesses. ‘These fanatics, 
or artful hypocrites, regularly advertize what they call ‘ camp-meet- 
ings,’ in different parts of the country, and invite all ‘ friendly minis- 
ters, and praying people’ to attend. I never had an opportunity of 
being present at one of these meetings, but I am told that the scenes 
which are exhibited beggar all description. The foilowing account of 
a recent camp-meeting is by an American gentleman, who was pre- 
sent, and may, therefore, be considered as a correct, though inade- 
quate description of the midnight orgies and revels of those deluded 
and ariful enthusiasts. 

* Of late, in America, the methodists have reduced jumping, 
clapping, and shouting, to a system. Camp-meetings are held in 
the open fields, and, if convenient, ina circular form, at a distance 
from human habitations, in which their orgies are continued several 
days, until by their violent, or, as they term it, religious, exercise, 
they are «xhausted. They make ali manner otf religious gestures, 
discordant noises, and frequently utter blasphemies. ‘Lhey sleep to- 
gether in tents, old and young, men, women, and children, indiseri- 
Minately ; the vigorous male near the unblushing female ; black and 
white, altogether. 

* T was present lately at one of these diabolical meetings, at which 
there might be about five thousand persons assembled, of all deserip- 
tions aud ages. Vhey bring their provisions with them, Soon after 
the rising of the sun, a beautiful girl about eighteen rushed forth from 
the teni, led by two men. They cried, bellowed, and roared, like 
persons in the utmost agony, begging for their lives ; exclaiming. a 
lake of tire and brimstone was flaming before them, that a great 
devil was thrusting them into it; and that God niust come down, 
‘Come, O God, come down ‘immediat ly, or we shall sink.” These 
exclamations were repeated in the most vociferous manner tor a length 
of time, until the young woman was so exhausted by her exertions, 
that she fe}] down. Her cheek assumed the flush of burning fire, 

et eyes became inflamed, her lips parched, she sunk on the earth, 
tighed and sobbed like a child This ceremony, however, was not 
completed until a similar party had issued from another tent, and that 
followed by a seconu and a third, until the action became general, aud 
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the scene the most confused, terrific and horrible ever presented to 
the human eye. Little childrenturned pale with fear; young girls 
fainted to the earth, were raised up, converted, and became good 
methodists. Such realagonies, perhaps, were never elsewhere excited 
by fictitious causes, 

Tt appears that the first gir] was kept.as a decoy, and had fre 
quently gone through those scenes in a similar way. Designing men 
are, no doubt, at the bottom of this business ; and many simple, 
innocent souls are led on thus, and persuaded of their sincerity. But 
many, also, who have no design, are, by their fanaticism and violence 
of passion, induced to commit actions, and make exclamations, which 
justify the charge of blasphemy. This is by no means an exaggerated 
picture ; it is but a weak attempt at describing what has taken 
place ; but it is their midnight orgies which appall the heart. 

«* At one of their meetings near Morristown, a young woman 
fainted ; immediately they crowded around her, and began their ine 
¢antations. Her brother, with difficulty, forced his way to her, and 
attempted totake ber into the air, but they prevented him. An 
athletic young heretic saw their situation; forced his way througha 
crowd of demons witha stout bludgeon, and liberated them. The 
brother, assisted by his friend, took her to a place of security, and by 
force opposed their coming near her again. A tall woman of the sect 
tossed up her hands, roared, bellowed with all her strength, and called 
upon God to ‘ open the earth, and sink them into Heil.’ 

‘“¢ Their camp-meetings are generally held ina wood ; deep, dark, 
lonely, and almost impenetrable, far from any human habitation. The 
native burghers of the forest are frightened from their wild retreat, 
aud driven from their home, to make way for these midnight wore 
shippers of the most extravagant superstition. Here the cauldron is 
set e-boiling, and here, in this gloomy hour, the ingredients are cast 
in antil the spell is wound up, andthe weak and terrified mind be- 
comes a converted methodist. 

“€ One-half of the converts to methodism in America are made at 
camp-meetings. What a contrast tothe mild and heavenly conduct 
of the Redeemer, who, aftr instructing the multitude in the wil- 
demess, fed them, and sent them quietly to their houses. He terrified 
them not with wild and furious gestures and imprecations ; be caused 
none to faint, to fall down with fear and trembling, and to exclaim, 
that a lake of fire and brimstone was flaming before them. He te- 
sorted not to such unnatural means to reclaim his auditors from sit 
and wickedness. His doctrines were mild and peaceable, and bis 
actions corresponded with them. He uttered no thundering denun- 
ciations, no blasphemous curses, nor deadly maledictions. He it- 
vited the repentant by gentleness and kindness ; not repelled him by 
horrible threatenings. His tongue dropped manna upon all who 


heard him, and his spirit breathed peace and good-will to all man¢ 
kind.” 


Surely such an outrage upon religion as fhese abominable 
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meetings exhibit, ought not to be tolerated in any christian 
country, they evidently lead to sensuality aud vice, corrupting 
the minds of youth, and producing the worst consequences to 
the morals of society. But the liberal spirit of the republic, 
which rejects an established religion, and encourages insubor- 
dination in religion as well as in politics, would rather sce 
piety shocked and christianity reviled, than its fantastical 
notions of religious and civil liberty exposed or counteracted ! 
Mr. Lambert staid ~ but a few days at Savannah, and then 're- 
turned to Charleston, where he embarked for New Yorkin the 
Callione Packet, at which place he arrived on the }2th of 
April, and eight days after proceeded by the mail to Boston. 
He had the good fortune to mect with some travelling com- 

nions, who, whether pleasant or not, afforded him much 
useful information on the manners.and habits of their coun- 
trymen. The Virginians, it appears, are great dram-drinkers, 
and have a jargon peculiar to themselves, for describing their 
achievements in that notable art, of which the followings no 
incurious specimen. 


“« A gum-tickler isa gill of spirits, generally rum, taken fasting, 

“ A phlegm-cutter is a double dose just be/ore break fast. 

“« An antifogmatic is a similar dram before dinner. 

“ A gall-breaker is about half a pint of ardent spirits. 

“ When they enquire how such-a-one does, the auswer is, 6 oh, 
he is only drinking gum-ticklers,’ if he is drinking phleym-cutters, or 
antifogmatics, the case is not so good, and he is soon expected to get 
togall-breakers ; but if he is drinking the /atter, they consider him 
asalost sheep, say it is all over with him, and pity his desperate case, 
Indeed, a man seldom lives above six months after he has commenced 
the galt-Lreaking dram! ‘Rum, brandy, or gin sling, is a common 
beverage for travellers thrgughout the States ; and the stage-coachmen, 
in the course of a journey, take ‘a special good guantily of ‘it." 
Sometimes it consists only of the liquor and water ; but in general it is 
made of milk with ginger or nutmeg grated into it.” 


OF the New England females our author gives a most fa- 
vourable account, and, if we may be allowed to judge from 
thespecimens which we have seen ourselves, the high cha- 
facter which he gives them is any thing but exaggerated. 


“ The females of the New England States are conspicuous for 
their domestic virtues. Every thing in their houses has an air of 
cleanliness, order, and economy ; this displays the fetnale character to 
the greatest advantage. The young women are really handsome, they 
have almost all fair complexions, often tinged with the rosy bloom of 
health, They have genetally good, and sometimes excellent, teeth. 
Nor did I see more instances to the contrary among the young women 
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of America, than areto be met with in England, their li ad 
tasiefully turned up behind, in the modern style, and faster 

comb. Their dress is neat, simpie, and genteel ; ; usually consisting 
ot a printed cotton jacket, with long sleeves, a petticoat of the ae 
with acoloured cotton apron, or pi ocloth witbout sik eves, tied tighe 
and covering the lower part of the bosom. This seemed to be th 
prevailing dress in the cou itry places. Their manners are easy. 
affable, and polite, and free from all uncouth rusticity ; indeed, they 
appear to be as polished and well bred as the tadles in the cities, 
although they may not possess their highly- finished education. Ye 
in the well-settled parts of New Eng! and ‘the children do not want 
for plain and useful instruction ; and the girls, especially, are early 


initiated in the principles of domestic order and economy.’ 


bus 


Mr. Lambert arrived at Boston on the 23d of April, and 
remained there six days. He appears, however, to have 
made the most of his time, as he gives a pr etty full account 
ef most things worthy of notice in that city. In noticing 
the increase of wealth in Boston, from the en yoyment of an 


extended commerce. he animadverts on one of the bad ee 
of that luxury which wealth too naturally engenders. 


“‘ Ifit be true, that until within these few years, prostitutes were 
almost unknown at Boston, and that at the present day their num- 
ber exceeds one thousand, nearly a thirteeth part of the whole popo- 
lation—we may easily perceive the inroads which riches and luxary 
will make inthe morals and manners of society. In New York, 
the number of prostitutes, and ladies living under the protection of gen- 


hee 


tlemen, amount, I am told, to a sixteenth part of the population ot 
that city. I know not whether these estimates are fou nded on truth’ 


as no census of that description of female has ever been taken ; anc 


derived my tn formation only from common report. At all events, 
it is certain that their number b. iS grea uy increased of late years; and 
it remains to be seen how far the ¢heatre and other places of pubic 
resort, may have operated in contaminating the morals of society, 
and contributing to the number of unfortunate women.” 


There is no doubt that theatres, in most countries, do 
contribute materially to the*deterioration of morals. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not the natural effect of dramatic amusements, which 
may be made highly instrumental to moral purposes; but 
proceeds entirely from the mode of conducting them. Itis 
a singular circumstance, that, in F rance, a country not very 
remarkable for the purity of its moral character, the prin- 

cipal theatres are conducted with a great regard to public ce- 
cency; while in England, which, asa nation, may be justly 
considered as highly moral, the most scandalous contempt of 


decency prevails. We allude not here to the performances on 


<- 


v 
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the stage, but to the exhibitions before the curtain, and par- 
ticularly in the lobbies, and retiring-Tooms, which last ure 
among the modish improvements of the day. ‘These places, 
in our theatres, swarm with prostitutes, and no virtuous 
woman can pass to and from a box, without having her eyes 
and ears shocked by some gross violation of decency. This is 
a national disgrace ; and if the police have not already the 
power of removing it, it ought to have such power vested in 
it without delay. 

At the close of his account of New England, Mr. Lambert, 
advertiug to the early settlers, and to the rebels (for we shall 
ever call persons and things by their proper hames) remarks, 
with more pertness and flippancy, than truth or justice, ** In 
the first instance they /led from the chains of despotism, and 
in the second they broke them.” He should have stated who 
those individuals were, who fled from the despotism of James 
the First, and what part of the conduct of that monarch 
oppressed those individuals ;—and in respect to the broken 
chains of despotisin, he must have known, that the despotism 
to which he refers, was no other than the despotism of the 
British constitution. In truth, she chains which the Ame- 
ricans broke at the period in question, were the chains of 
loyaity, of allegiance, of duty, and of gratitude. ‘They re- 
belled against their lawful sovereign ; had they failed in thei 
attempt, their leaders would have been executed as traitors ; 
but they succeeded, and therefore, they have been extolled as 
patriots. But the consequence of a criminal act makes no 
change in its nature;— crime, though triumphant, is still 
crime; and rebellion, . though successful, is still rebellion. 
But because it pleases those quondam rebels to boast of their 
emancipation from the chains of the British constitution ; 
is it therefore to be endured that a British subject shall stig- 
matize his sovereign as a despot, and his governinent as 
despotism ? And this is what the author has done, though, we 
believe, without being aware of the full force of his remark. 

The narrative is here interrupted, rather strangely, to intro- 
duce some biographical sketches of several of the public cha- 
racters in the United States. Through these our limits will 
hot allow us to follow him, though they are deserving of much 
remark. We must, therefore, content ourselves with a few 
brief observations on detached passages. The iollowing pas- 
sage surprized us not a little. 


‘ . . * . . : 
‘Mr. Jefferson is charged with partiality to the French government, 
and his conduct has, ina great measure, giver rise to strong sUspi- 
“ons of that nature ; but whether his apparent partiality arises from 
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a love or fear of the tyrannical ruler of that country, is somewhat 
doubtful.” 


Mr. Lambert, we venture to affirm, is the only person either 
in, America or in Hwgland, who could believe the partiality 
displayed by Jefferson for Buonaparte to be only apparent— 
such strong proofs of it have been exhibited, that no man in 
his senses can, for a moment, doubt its reality, Again, our 
author entertains a doubt where no one else would doubt— 
that is to say, whether Jefferson’s partiality was the effect of 
love or fear. What ground for fear could he have ? ‘Thanks 
to Great Britain, the tyrant’s flag-had been swept from the 
face of the ocean, and Mr. Jefferson, therefore, could not pos- 
sibly entertain the smallest apprehension of a visit from his 
military hordes, His partiality, therefore, must-have been the 
effect of attachment either to the politics or to the gold of 
Buonaparte. For our own part, we firmly believe, that both 
Jefferson and his puppet Madison have been bribed by French 
gold. We now pursue our quotation. | 


*€ Yet itis certain that he sent considerable sums of money to 
France under the pretext of having purchased Louisiana and the Flo- 
tridas, whereas, in fact, neither have (has) been bought. The Floridas 
are not eve claimed by the Americans, and are stil] in the possession 
of the Spaniards. And as to Louisiana, the United States have no- 
thing more than a sort. of commercial agency at New Orleans; for 
the city does not belong to them, as will appear from the following 
curious. observations of an American writer. ‘‘ It is a matter of 
mirth, whaterroneous uotions the world has relative to the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States.. A thousand people imagine, at this 
moment, that New Orleans belongs to us, whereas New Orleans still 
belongs to bis Catholic Majesty the king of Spain, and is compres 
hended in the tract reserved by bim.” 


Notwithstanding the curious allegation of this American 
writer, the world now knows that Mr. Lambert was most egre- 
giously misinformed, and that the government of America 
negotiated with Buonaparte for the transfer of Louisiana to 
the United States, in consequence of a sum of money received 
by him ; and that. the Floridas have since been claimed, and 
in part occupied, by the Americans. Jefferson might well be 
ashamed. of a transaction, in which he, the head of a nation, 
founded on the alledged principles of liberty and equality, bad 
trafficked for the transfer of a neighbouring people, as he 
would for a hogshead of tobacco, as an article of barter and 
sale. Such an infamous act, sucha base dereliction of prin- 
ciplé> was well-calculated to raise a blush even on the irom 
eheck of a Jefferson, or of a Madison. 
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On the much agitated question of the impressment of Ame- 
tican Seamen, Mr. Lambert records the confessions of an 
American writer, which are worthy of notice. 


« An American writer, speaking of the impressment of American 
seamen by the British ships of war, acknowledges that protections 
gre indiscriminately granted to foreigners in the American service. 
‘ [t must not be forgotten,’ says he, ‘ that certificates bearing tes- 
‘ timony of a seaman’s being an American citizen, are very easily 
vf obtained by a little hard swearing. A dollar and a false oath very 
‘ ofien transforms a foreigner into an American, and if this ready 
‘made countryman of ours be impressed into a British Ship, we 
‘clamour loudly about the cruelty and injustice of British naval 
‘ officers.’ 

« «Not many months since, an English Jad, not quite nineteen, 
‘ who had deserted from a British man of war, wished to go out from 
‘New York to the East Indies, as seaman, with an American cap 
‘tain. The captain represented the danger of his being impressed 
‘ bythe British, and advised him, at al! events, to go and get a cere 
‘tificate of his being a native American. ‘fhe seaman followed this 
‘advice, and returned within a few hours, flourishing a certificate, 
‘ testifying that he was born in America. The captain asked bim 
‘ how he got it. The seaman told him, that he went into the street, 
‘and found an Irishman, whom he asked to go along with him to 
‘the proper officer, and swear that he was born in America; to 
‘which the Irishman agreed, and the sailor got the certificate. The 
‘ captain asked him how much he gave the lvishman > Two dollars, 
* says the sailor, That was too much, replied the other, you should 
* have got him tado it for half. ‘ Why,’ says the sailor, ‘ I tried to 
* beat him down to a dollar; but he insisted upon it, that ¢wo dollars 
‘were jitthe enough in all conscience for a false oath, and that he 
‘ would not perjure himself for less,’’ ” 


As this anecdote was published in America, the American 
government could not be ignorant of it ; indeed, it is perfectly 
notorious, that they not only knew of the prevalence of this 
infamous practice, but actually encouraged it. Yet has 
the president, in his public proclamations, dared to disavow 
all knowledge of it, and openly to tax the British officers with 
impressing American seamen, and, when we brought our own 
Wrators to punishment, had the profligate audacity to throw 
British officers into prison, and to threaten them with retalia- 
ton!!! In better times, if a government had so acted, it 
would have been outlawed, by the common consent of nations, 
and all communication with it would have been forbidden 4 
rhe same American writer, we know not who he is, anticipates 
the consequences of a war with this country, which the 


American government had then in contcwplation, and he ob- 
tives :— 
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“* The British would most effectually insure all the advantages of tie 
wat by blockading all our ports, by destroying all our foreign com: 
merce, which would abundantly earich them, and make us poor in. 
deed. The foreign commerce destroyed, government must derive its 
revenues from the farmers ; and in what must they pay the taxes ? 
will it be the rude produce of their land? will the executive subdue 
the enemy with potatoes and turnips ? ‘The government may issue 
its paper-monev, but I think, after the example of the depreciation 
of paper-money, and its consequences, during the revolu tionary 
war, the people will not be very ready to place much confidence in it. 
Foreign loans, she cannot raise ; and the sequestration of British 
property will be retaliated.” 


Such also, we are assured, are the opinions of all men of 


~ sense in the United States. Yet against this feeling, and this 


admonition, did Mr. Madison, wantonly, and unjustly, plunge 
his country into war! Of the honesty and contempt of gain, 
which so strongly characterize the disposition and conduct of 
American traders, the author exhibits the following curious 
example, 


‘In their transactions with each other, it is often diamond cut 
diamond, as will appear by the following yer : Mr. B——, an 
eminent merchant, expecting the arrival of a valuable vessel every 
day, gave orders to Mr. H——, an under- aiied for its insurance, 
[n a few hours after, news was brought him, that his vesse] was gone 
ashore in a gale of wind, and was lost within a few miles of Sandy- 
Hook. The old gentleman was afraid the under-writer would get infor- 
mation of it before the insurance was made, and, therefore, sent 
his clerk instantly to Mr. H——, to say, that, if he had not filled 
up the policy he did not wish him to do it, asthere was now no oced- 
sion for it, The other, being ignorant of the fact, thought that the 
vessel had arrived safe in port, and instantly replied, that it was 
already made out; this, however, was not the case, but he directly 

steppe -d into the back-room, made his clerk fill up the policy, returned 
with it to the counting-house, and delivered it to Mr. B.'s clerk. 
In a quarter of an hour after, he learnt that the vessel was totally 
lost; but Mr. B—— brought an action against him, and recovered 
the whole amount.” 


We have now afforded sufficient specimens of the manners, 
dispositions, and characters, of the people with whom we are 
at war; and must leave our readers to form their own estimate 
of a nation of yesterday, which has had the presumption to 
challenge the queen of the ocean to the field. Mr, Lambert 
returned to Montreal after an excursion of six months into the 
United States. 





~~ * «* 
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AI. Carnot’s Memorial. 
(Concluded from p. 482.) 


We now resume our notice of the work of this notorious regi- 


‘eide. Carnot asks a question to which he gives an answer of 


the most extraordinary nature. ‘ What was it which made us 
support the tyranny of Napoleon? It was, because he had 
exalted the national pride. With what devotedness did not 
these serve him who detested him the most 1" Here is a 
pretty confession for a revolutionary leader! He admits that 
the French armies fouglit not for justice, not for truth, not 
for self-cefence, but for the exaltation of national pride! 
Does not this man know that it was pride which constituted 
the sin, and caused the destruction of the first great rebel 
against the majesty of heaven? Aud has he the profligate 
audacity to make pride the boast and exultation of the people 
of France ? N: ay, he goes further than this, for he makes pride 
the ruling paramount motive of the French armies, rising 
superior to every sense of duty. to every feeling of the mind, 
and to every passion of the heart. It made them, forsooth ! 
support the most odious, the most galling, the most degrading, 
tyranny, and even made them subdue hatred! A more dis- 
gusting picture of the French army could not be drawn by 
the pencil of the most inveterate enemy. But why did not 
Carnot pursue this strain of interrogatory a little further, by 
asking, What made the people support the tyranny of Rober- 
spierre?) What made them support the tyranny and the im- 
becility of himself, and of his brother directors? If he had 
answered these questions truly, he would have said, fear, base, 
abject, servile, fear; the motive of cowards ! 

Carnot would fain bring the French nation back to the times 
of downright barbarism, when brutal force alone conferred the 
night of dominion. * ‘ihe rights of succession,” says this mili- 
tary tufhan, ‘are but little regarded by a warlike people. 
This is not theory, but fact. In the early ages of our monar- 
chy, the crown was not always conferred on the eldest child, 
but on him who appeared fittest to command the armies, 
Nature appears to have put in the heart of man, a particular 
Propensity to military glory. It electrifies nations, even down 
to the lowest individual.’ 

This is anew discovery in French philosophy ! In other 
words, it isa libel on the Creator. M litary glory cannot be 
acquired without a great destruction of human creatures ; and 
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to suppose that the Creator (for we presume that hy natore 
must be meant the God of nature) instills the love of destroy. 
ing his fellow-creatures into the heart of man, is to suppose 
that the Deity deliglits in cruelty—a supposition which is most 
absurd and most impious. But this is an effusion of vanity. 
€arnot was bred to a military life ; he deserted the standard of 
his sovereign forthat of his brother regicides, and he is con- 
scious of possessing no one merit in the world bat that which 
military knowledge confers, and thevefore it is, that he seeks to 
make that paramount to all other virtues and recommendations, 
Lo fight him with his own weapong—-we take it for granted, he 
will admit that a nation who has beat another nation, which he 
allows. to be warlike, must be to the full as warlikeas the nation 
beaten. Now his theory here is at variance with fact; for no 
nation upon earth has a greater respect for the rights of suc- 
cession than the British, who have again and again beaten the 
French. But, indeed, Mr. Carnot pays no more respect to his- 
tory, than he does to facts. He next asks, 


‘© Why did the people of France shew their love so strongly to 
their kings ? It was because they looked upon thei as the guar- 
dians, as the protectors of their glory—it was because they were ac- 
customed to regard their king as the most valiant of their knights.” 


The reason assigned for the love which the French bore to 
their lawful sovereigns is a false one, and is belied by history, 
etherwise they would have withdrawn their affection froma 
monarch who suffered defeat, and was led into captivity, which, 
as we well know, was not the case. Carnot, however, admits 
the fact, that the people of France did love their kings strongly. 
But let us hear what this revolutionary sage, this consistent 
philosopher of the new school, says on this subject only four 
pages after. 


“< Expertence demonstrates, that, under an absolute despotism, 
knowledye becomes extinct by insensible degrees ; the arts cease to 
be cultivated, emulation disappears, every one Lecumes indifferent to 
the national glery, and to national prosperity ; so that agriculture, 
conmmerce, and population are gradually annihilated.” 


Here, then, the existence of a love of military giory, and of 
a love of the monarch on the throne, are contended to be im- 
possible—for they cannot possibly co-exist with the indil- 
ference here so strongly depicted—under an absolute despo- 
tism. Now, he must either deny that the monarchs whom the 
French people loved so strongly were despots, and that Buona- 
aaparte himself, who was served by them so devoled/y, was@ 
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despot, or he must ple id guilty to the most palpable contra« 
diction into which an unprincipled writer was ever: betrayed, 
Suchis the value of Mr. Carnot’s opinions and maxims. He 
may possibly, and pethaps reasonably, expect to escape detec- 
tion, when he falsifies French history only ; but he has 
grossly mistaken the English character, if he expeets that the 
people of this country will submit to have their history falsified 
with impunity. * The English still respect the memory of 
the usurping despot Wirttam the Conaveror, because he 
made them a great people.” Here are two palpable falsehoods 
crammed into one short sentence. ‘The English do not respect 
the memory of William, and William did not make the Eng- 
lsh a great people. The people of England felt the tyranny 
of the usurper, and congeived themselves degraded by their 
forced Submission to his despotic sway. And they were a much 
greater people, more distinguished for all the constituents of 
true greatness, under Harold, than under the, Norman bastard. 
Itis equally false, that “they honour CromweketL, who sent 
their legitimate king to the scaffeld;’’ he ought to have known 
that our very calendar gives the Lieto his assertion, and that the 
English nation offer annually a solemn expiation for that very 
murder which Cromwell committed. 

We pass over much nonsensical ceclamation about man ina 
state of nature, of which we know nothing, to surprize our 
readers by informimg them, that this friend of despotism, this 
devoted servant of Napoleone Buonaparie, sudJenly becomes 
theadvocate of a mixed or modified monarchy, such, for in- 
stance, as the British monarchy, in which, »ceording to his 
maxun, ‘* the maaimum of national prosperity’ must exist. 


“Tt is, then,. at a point between absolute liberty (otherwise licen- 
liousness or anarchy) and absolute power, that the maximam of na~ 


tional prosperity, of which we are in seatch, exists; we mean, that’ 


itis indispensably necessary to obtain it, that on the one side liberty 
should be confined within certain bounds, and, on «the other; that 


power should be under some limits. Now, it is this liberty, thee” 


restricted, that I call sucial liberty, and this power, thus dimited, 
that I name legitimate power.” 


Here Mr: Carnot, involuntarily and ainconsciously has pour- 
tmyed the kind of liberty and of power which exists in this 
‘ountry, and necessarily allows Great Britain to possess social’ 

uydegitimate power, and the maximum ef national prosperity. 
as a Frenchman, he should:-have sought the destruction 
of English prosperity is not to be wondered at 5; but that, as‘a 
professed philosopher, and an. avowed adiniver of civil frce~ 
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dom, he should have striven so hard, in conjunction with his 
fellow-labourers in the revolutionary vineyard, to subvert social 
liberty and legitimate power, in England, is passing strange, and, 
to say the least of it, very unphilosophic, and very inconsistent. 
But after all the compliments which he had paid to the French 
people, for their national pride, which, a plain man would have 
thought, included a love of cuuntry, we were nota little astonish- 
ed to find him accusing the French of a want of public spirit, 
and of the amor patrie! We shall extract the passage for the 
amusement of our readers. 


‘It is necessary, therefore, to generate this love—it is necessary to 
create a public spirit—a national spirit—It is in this that we are defi- 
cient, and deficient to such a degree, that we can scarcely form an idea 
of it,—and that nobody amongst us, to state a fact, comprehends how 
individual can be sacrificed to general interest. —To forget himself for 
the safety and glory of his country, and that one should perhaps 
exclude the possibility of his own existence in some measure, if 
ancient history did not supply us with a proof, and did we not see it 
exist in a high degree among some neighbouring nations. In 
England the fortane of each individual is linked with the fortune of 
the State, every man there is powerfully interested in guarding the 
State against any perceivable shock, consequently the great majority 
of the nation is, of course, on the side of Government, and the 
party in opposition must be very weak. The only use of that opposi- 
tion is to keep every man in breath, and to render public discussions 
more profound, and to cause public business to be more carefully ex- 
amined. ‘These are the reasons why England possesses a national 
spirit—There is no such thing in France. The fortanes of individuals 
being likewise portions of the soil, are less connected one with the 
other—more independent on the management of public affairs, which 
can to a certain point be exposed to hazard without making any altera- 
tion in their landed property, in which the public fortune is vested. 
‘These are the reasons why there is less union in France,—more 
egotism ,—little or no public spirit ; and nevertheless one of them is 
necessary ; for nothing less than great passions can form great nations. 
With one it is the passion of liberty—with another that of conquest— 
with some it is religious fanaticism—with us it should be the love of 
country—that is, of the soil which gave us birth.” 


These observations are just enough, and equally just are his 
notions respecting the difference in what ought to be the 
objects of pursuit by England and by France, excepting the 
observation that France should cherish the love of territorial 
acquisitions. Now extension of territory is the very rock on 
which France has split ; and most absurdly split, as her ow? 
territory is sufficiently extensive already, and comprehends 
every thing which is essential to her welfare, her prosperity, 
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and her greatness. If she ever attempt again to extend her 
territory, the powers whom she attacks will assuredly abridge 


it, and a real friend of his country will never advise her to 
make an attempt which may be prejudicial, and cannot be pro- 
fitable. With this exception ‘here is much good sense in the 
following remarks :— ; 


« France and England cannot be governed after the same manner, 
relatively to the national spirit, which should be different in the two 
countries—England being entirely commercial, ought to be directed 
by calculation and a taste for hazardous enterprizes—France should 
be governed by the love of territorial acquisitions.—England places 
her poinatof honour in considering herself as the central point of all 
the maritime operations which unite all nations—France should place 
hers in profiting trom all those gifts which nature has lavished upon 
her within herself: we should be proud of our own peculiar riches,— 
bestow our affections on them, and endeavour tospread them uniform- 
ly by the facility of our interior Communications, without aiming to 
become the rivals of our neighbours on an element, the superiority 
over which geographical position and the system of the balance of 
power among the nations of Europe appear to adjudge to them, at 
least for a long time to come,—-We would be better employed in con- 
fining ourselves to multiply and improve the productions of our soil, 
than to consign ourselves over to a foreign commerce, which we can 
never follow but in an inferior and precarious manner, subject to the 
willof the English, who will always endeavour to make us incur 
every possible loss. 

© Such should be the national character which is suitable to the 
French nation. It is the love of great territorial possessions which 
includes all particular possessions ; the love of our soil, collectively 
considered, its integrity, its improvement, its political independence ; 
the turn of our mind naturally carries us towards this common end, 
The French have always been very strong within themselves : and it 
sas difficult for strangers to maintain themselves in France as it is 
difficult for the French to establish themselves in a solid manner ata 
distance from their own lomes.” 


The distinction drawn between onowr and honours is just, 
but has nothing new in it ; in fact honours, when degraded, 
cease to be honours, and, in all cases, they should be denominat- 
ed distinctions. ‘The Tract concludes with some moderate 
almonitions (not in his usual style) to the King and his 
Ministers, on the subject of the liberty of the press. ‘lo the 
Memorial, Mr. Goldsmith has subjoined a brief sketch of Carnot’s 
Life, and some extracts from speeches of his, in republican 
umes. As these are historical documents, and disclose some 
cunous facts, and useful truths, we shall extract them. 

t 


“ , . “i - — ™ wr 4 
LN, M. Carnot, the subject of these memoirs, was born . 
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Nolay, in Burgundy, in the year 1753. His father was a very respectable 
advocate, but not rich; he placed his son early in the artillery, in the 
study of which he made considerable progress, and was promoted 
through the interest of the Prince of Coxpe.— Before he was twenty 
he published some mathematical essays, an enlogium on Marshal 
VauBan, (for which he obtained a prize from the Academy at Dijon,) 
a3 also some fugitive poems, for which he was chosen a member of 
several learned Societies. He was a Captain in the Arullery at the 
time of the Revolution, and although he owed his education and 
advancement in life to the Prince*of Conpe, he nevertheless became 
its most violent partizan. ‘In September 1791, the department of 
the Pas de Calais elected him a Member of the Legislative Body, 
One of his first public speeches which he there delivered was for the 
impeachment of the French Princes of the Blood. He afterwards 
proposed substituting serjeants for officers, and made a motion that 
the principle ot passive obedience to the officers should be erased from 
the regulations of the army. His next motion was, that 300,000 
pikes should be manufactured for the purpose of arming the say 
culottes, On the oth of June, 1792, he obtained a Decree to honor 
the memory of General ‘Turosatp Ditton, who was murdered at 
Lisle by his own soldiers. 

“‘ After the 10th of August, Carnot was sent to the army of 
Marshal Luexwer, to notify the abolition of Royalty. He was 
appointed a Member of the Convention, and voted for the death of 
Louis XVE. without an appeal to the people. Shortly after that 
unfortunate catastrophe he was sent as one of the representatives of 
the people to the army of the North, where on the field of battle he 
cashiered General Gratien, who had retired before the enemy, and 
he himself marched at the head of his columns. On bis return to 
the Convention he was appointed a Member of that Committee of 
General Safety which governed in the name of the Convention, and 
was itself governed by Ropersrisrre, to whom alone the sanguiuary 
measures which characterized the Reign of Terror were afterwards 
imputed. Then began Carnor’s great influence in military affaits: 
being master of all the plans which were deposited in the public 
oflices since the time of Louis XIV. he directed the operations of 
the French armies, shewed himself extremely jealous in this species 
of glory, and even wanted to claim the success of the battle of Mav 
beuge, gained by Jourpan, at which he was present as Com- 
missioner from the Convention. It cannot be disputed that the plans 
and instructions he delivered in the name of the Gommittee of Public 
Safety, contributed to the victories of the French. On the Isto 
April, 1794, ha caused the Executive Council to be abolished, which 
was succeeded by twelve acting commissioners: on the 5th of May 
following he was chosen President of the Convention. 

“Carnot bes been reproached with signing all those sanguinary 
decrees with Rosexspiexrre and others, which“ brought so ™ 
misery on Fragce, although he occupied himself in the Committees 
of Public and Genera! Safety, principally with military affairs, 7 
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even some of the most atrocious official letters were signed by him, 
Bircaup DE Varennes and Barrege, to which Roserspiprns’s 
name is not affixed: the following one addressed to Joseru te Bon, 
the Pro-Consul, at Arras, deserves .to be particularly noticed. It is 
dated 16th Nov. $793, and is extracted from the Maniteur.—‘ Dear 
Collexgue,—You are to take the most evergetic measures, which the 
public safety require. Continue in your revolutionary attitude.—The 
amnesty which was proclaimed by the deceitful Constitution of 1791, 
is a crime which cannot be pabliated by others. Delinquencies against 
a Republic are not to be forgiven—they are expiated by the sword. 
Cause the travelling expences of the denunciators to be discharged by 
the treasury; they have.deserved well of their country. Shake fire 
and sword over the heads of traitors. Always march on this revelu- 
tionary line which you boldly trace out: the Committee applaud ydur 
labours. All those measures are not only permitted to you, but com- 
manded by your mission.’ 

“The violent measures adopted at Orange, in the department of 
Vaucluse, are. particularly ascribed to Caxnor. When Roegr- 
srierRe fell, Cagnor contiuved in the Committees, and he then 
accused Carnrikex and Turreav with their sanguinary conduct in La 
Vendee. Ina report which he made to the Convention, on the 3d 
of Jan. 1795, respecting the siccesses of the French army in Flan- 
ders and Holland, Carnor endeayoured to revive the decree of 
Ropersrizrne, that no quarter should be given to the English. This 
motion excited murmurs, and Tarcuren accused him of aping Bar- 
reanz. When the latter was, in his turn, accused by the Convention 
jointly with Corter D'Herszois and Bintaup pe Vanewnes, ae 
accomplices in Ropensrrerre’s cruelties, and were ultimately 
seutenced to be deported to Cayenne: an exception was made ia 
favour of Rosert Linnet and Carnor; of the latter it was said, 
by Bourpon pe L'Oise, ‘that he was the man who organized 
victory,’ yet Cannot .was not much inclined to be exempted from 
the charges in which Barnrene and the others were implicated; and 
on that occasion he made the following curious speech :— 

“* Behold (said he) into what an abyss they wish to drag you! By 
directing against you the double accusation, the dilemma of barbarity 
of of weakness, they wish to bring you to agree that you were all the 
accomplices of Roberspierre—the one party by cruelty, the other by 
Cowardice ; but citizens, it is only the abettors of ¢he system of debase- 
ment, or of the absolute dissolution of the national representation, 
Who either do not know how, or do not wish to answer such pitiful 
aguments. I myself, citizens, declare, that on every occasion you 
bave done that which you ought to do—that you could pot have 

dllowed a different line without overturning the basis of the democracy 
bo which youhave sworn. Citizens, we are in this place discussing 
Pitciples—we are considering of the manner of avenging the 
fational representation, far the outrages which are perpetually com- 
‘itted against it on pretence of excusing it. 
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stripped themselves of their rights for you; itis on the contrary {i 
preserving them that they have sent you hither. You are not here foe 
the purpose of giving them laws, but to frame, declare, and pro. 
mulgate those which are the expression of their own will. You haye 
received a tacit but imperative mandate, not from your respective 
departments—by no meaus from any one section of the people—bur 
from the whole collective people ; it is their will which makes the law 
not yours: the declaration of rights has expressly told you so: it teljs 
you that the law is the expression of the general will. Your map. 
ner of secing things, even though it should have been better, cannot 
be subsiituted in place of that of the people ; and it is not your ows 
proper opinion which you can here express, but that of your con. 
stituents, that isto say, that which you in your own consciences, 
believe to be not the best in itself, but that of the majority of French. 
men. If you believe that the majority is in an error, enlighten them, 
But should they obstinately persevere in wishing that which even in 
your opinion might be against their interests, you ought either to re. 
sign or vote as they expect. Suchis the irrefragable principle of a te- 
presentative democracy ; otherwise,. citizens, we must renounce the 
popular government; it would be necessary to declare that we are 
under an aristocratical regime, and that we thought it would be better 
to substitute the will of seven hundred individuals chosen by the 
peopie, in place of the will of the people themselves. 

«* * ‘The people may sometimes deceive themselves but they are 
mever (0 be considered as guilty—for they would be so against them- 
selves—and besides, citizens, we are not to believe that that sort of 
instinct-that feeling received from nature, is less certain than our 
reasoning ; experience is rot often in favour of speculative truths, 

«« * Now Citizens, those dectees with which they appear to 
reproach you—those contradictory laws which it was necessary to 
repeal, was it you that have enacted them? Then would you have been 
culpable. Or supposing that you have yielded to what you conceived 
to be the general will, when you voted the law of the Maximum for 
instance, or any otber, the question was not to know whether you 
merchants, or you philosophers, found this a bad law, but if the people 
wished it ernot. You believed that they desired to have it, and it wa 
your duty to believe it, after the multitude of petitions which were pre- 
sented to you on that subject: you have decreed it—you have done 
your duty. However you have not ceased in your discussions to dit 
cover its faults ; the people themselves have ascertained them.—Yo 
have repealed the law—you have still done your duty. 

** « Those apparent contradictions—far from imputing to yous 
wrong, prove on the contrary your steadiness in the line which 
traced out to you by the declaration of rights and the principle of 
representative democracy, 

** « How great then must be, that blindness or that fatal frenzy 
which serves ihe designs of Aristrocracy and Royalism so very #0!) © 
desire that the Convention should appear guilty in the eyes vt { 
people, of self accusation, and self disparagement — that people wih 
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they (the Convention) have represented as they ought—whom they 
have constantly served with zeal and dignity. Would you wis! to a’! 
on them to gather the fruits of the numerous sacrifices which they 
have made? Lay aside your dissensions—adjourn your quarrels, and 
give them a Government, for you have none. It is necessary for you 
to say, Citizens, the apprehension of an extravagant responsibility has 
caused its dissolution.’ 

“He fiom that period was no longer employed in either of the 
Committees, but retained his seat as member of the Convention. 
When the Directory was established in 1795, Caknot was made one 
of its body, and for some time retained a considerable share of influ- 
ence; but he let Barras take from him the port-folio of war, and 
from that time became his secret enemy. In 1797 a party having 
been formed in the councils against the Directory, he sought to make 
use of it to overthrow his adversary; this party which had other 
views, was not his dupe ; but he was himself tricked by Lareveit- 
tient, Who by Barras’s direction, seemed for a very shert time 
willing to aid him, but afterwards suddenly joined his enemies, who 
then involved him in the proscription of the 4th of September, 1797. 
It was singular enough to see Carnot, an inflexible Jacobin, and a 
mao who voted for the de.th of his King, accused of favouring a 
counter revolution in support of the Boursons. He, however, 
avoided being banished to Cayenne, by escaping to Germany, where 
he published a work explanatory of his conduct. In this pampblet, 
which is entitled ‘Au Answer to Bailleul,’ Carnot shews himselt as 
well provided with reasons, when he attacks his accomplices, as weak 
when he pretends to justify himself. He concludes by declaring, that 
‘he is still the irreconcileable foe to kings:’ a declaration not a little 
remarkable, when it is remembered that Carnot printed his book 
under the protection of the kings who had afforded bim an asylum 
against the rage of the demagogues. A short time after he published 
asupplement to this work, which contains personalities siill more 
violent, These memoirs, re-printed at Paris in 17yQ, were read 
there with eagerness by the enemies of the Directory which then 
governed ; it then issued an order for the apprehension of the printers ; 
but the blow was struck, and Carnot, by publishing the crimes of 
his former colleagues, contributed to their downfall, which soon after 
bappened on the 18th of June, 1799 «After the Revolution of the 
18h of Brumaire, Carnot was recalled to France, and appointed 
Inspector of the Reviews, in February, 1800: and on the 2d of 
April, War-Minister, which place he did not keep long, but resigned, 
on account of a disagreement between him and Buonaparte, although 
itis well known that the plan of crossing Mount St. Bernard, which 
led to the battle of Marengo, was planned by Carnot. He then 
withdrew into the bosom of his family, and was called to the Tribunat 
onthe Oth of March, 1802. He there shewed the same inflexibility 
of principle by which he was always distinguished; he frequently 
alone opposed the Government, and voted against the Consulate for 

; and when it was proposed to confer the Imperial Dignity os 

No. 199, Fol, 47, December, 1814. Qq 
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Buonaparte, Carnot delivered the following speech against it in the 
Trilunat, on the 10th Floreal, 1804. 

*** Among the public Speakers who have preceded me, and al] of 
whom have supported the motion of our Colleague Curer, many 
have anticipated the objections which might be made against jt, and 
have answered them with as much force of talent as powers of per. 
suasion: they have given an example of a moderation which J shal! 
endeavour to imitate, by proposing other observations which appear 
to me to have escaped them; and as for those who shall attribute 
personal motives to me because I opposed their opinions—metives 
altogether unworthy the character of a man entirely devoted to his 
country, [ shall consign over to them, as a full answer, the mos 
scrupulous examination of my political conduct since the commence. 
ment of the Revolation, and that of my private life. 

*** Tam far from wishing to diminish the praises bestowed on the 


’ First Consut: were we indebted to Buonavanre but for the Civ! 


Code alone his name should deserve to be transmitied to posterity 
But whatever services a Citizen may have been able to rendert 
posterity, reason opposes limits tothe national gratitude. Ifa Citizen 
has restored public liberty—-if he has accamplished the preservation 
of his country, shall the recompence which shall be offered him be 
the sacrifice of this very same liberty ? 

«*« From the moment that it was proposed to the people of France 
to vote upon the question of the Consulate for life, every one couli 
easily judge that there existed a latent design, and foresee an ulterior 
object. 

*« « T voted at the time against the Consulate for life; I shall now 
vote against the establishment of Monarchy, as I think my quality of 
Tribune obliges me to do; but it shall always be with the necessary 
caution not to rouse the spirit of party—it shall be without per 
sonalities—without any other passion than that for the public good, 
and also acting consistently with myself in the defence of the popula 
cause, 

 * T always professed submission to the existing laws, even when 
they displeased me most: more than once have I been the victim o 
my devotedness to them, and I shall not at this day pursue a contrary 
course, I declare therefore at the very outset that, though I am com- 
bating the proposition before us, the moment a new order of things 
shall be established—that it shall have received the approbation of the 


‘general mass of the citizens, I shall be the first to conform all my 


actions to it—to give to the supreme’ Authority all the marks o! 
deference which the constitutional hierarchy will demand. May every 
member of the great society be able to put forth vows equally sincere, 
and equally disinterested as my own! 

«« « T shall by no means enter into the discussion as to the prefer- 
ence which in general such or such a system may obtain over such 0 
such another, Volumes without number are extant upon this subject 
I shall-confine myself to examine in very few words, and in the mo® 
simple terms, the very particular case in which circumstances hav 
placed us. 
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« © All the arguments offered to us, up to this very day, for the te- 
establishment of Monarchy in Franee, are reduced tothe assi rico. that 
without it there exists no way of assuring the stability of the Govern- 
ment and the public safety—of escaping from intestine discord, -and 
of uniting against foreign enemies :—that the republican system bas 
been tried ip vain in all possible ways—that anarchy bas been the only 
result of such great efforts—a Revolution protonged and continually 
revived—the perpetual fear of new disorders, and consequently a 
universal and profound desire of seeing the Hereditary Government re- 
established—chaunging the dynasty alone. Itis to these points that I 
am to answer. 

“ « | shall observe, inthe first place, that when a government is 
vested ig One man, it is by no means an assured pledge of stability and 
tranquillity. The duration of the Roman Empire was not longer than 
thatof the Republic had been. The internal troubles of the empire 
were also greater, and crimes more multiplied. The Republican pride 
and heroism—its masculine virtues were replaced by vanity the most 
ridiculous, by adulation the most vile, cup dity the most unbridled — 
toe most absolute carelessness as to the national prosperity. What 
remedy did the hereditary quality of the throne afford? Ws ii not 
regarded as the lawful inheritance of the House of Aucustrus? Was 
not Domirian the son of~Vespasian—a CacitGura, the son of 
GeRMANICUS—a CamMMILLus, the son of Marcus Auketius ? 

“ * Tn France, it is true that the late dynasty was upheld for eight 
huadred years, but were the people the less tormented on that 
account? ~Whatintestine disorders —what foreign wars were wider- 
taken upon the pretence of the rights ef succession which the alliances 
ot that dynasty with foreign powers gave rise to! From the moment 
that an entire nation espouses the interests of one family, it is obiiged 
to interfere in numerous events which otherwise would have been of 
the most perfect indifference. 

“ § We could not, it is true, establish a Republican regime, thongh 
we have attempted it under different forms, more or Jess deimoci atic 
but it is necessary to observe that of all the coustitutions which have 
been successiy ely tried without success, there is not one that hrs not 
been produced in the midst of factions, and which were not the 
ofspring of circumstances as imperious 4s fugitive, Here then are 
the reasons why they all have been defect.ve. Bat sin e the 18th 
Brumaire we have an epoch pethaps unique in the annals of the world, 
0 provide a harbour against a storm—to establi-h liberty op solid bases, 
approved by experience and reason.—After the Psuace of Amiens, 
BUONAPARTE might have chosen between the Republican and Menar- 
chical system —~he might have done every thing he wished, hegwould 
dot have met with the slightest opposition. 

“ ¢ The de i ras intrusted to him ; had he fulfilled 

ue depot of our liberty was intrusted, ; 
the expectations of the nation which bad judged him alone capable of 
fesolving the grand problem of public liberty in all its extended bear- 
ings, he would have covered himself with matchless glory—It is trae 
that befere the 1¢ih Brumaire the state was falling into dissolution, and 
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that absolute power has drawn it from the brink of the abyss: py 
what conclusion isto be drawn from that? That which every oo 
knows—that political bodies are subject to maladies which cannot be 
cured but by violent remedies;—that a momentary dictatorship is some. 
times necessary for the preservation of liberty. The Romans, ‘who 
were so jealous of it, had, notwithstanding, acknowledged this suprem- 

at intervals: but are we, because a violent remedy has saved th: 
patient's life, to be always administering violent remedies ? The Faty 
the Cincinnati and the Camilli saved Roman liberty by absolute power 
~—but they did so because they divested themselves of that power a 
soon as possible—they would have destroyed liberty by the very ac: 
had they attempted to retain this power. Cesar was the first who 
wished to keep it—he was its victim, but liberty was annihilated fo 
ever. Thos every thing which to this day has Seen said on absolate 
power, proves inerely the necessity of a momentary dictatorship in 
the crisis of the state, but not that of a permanent and immoveabdl 

wer: 

‘¢* It is by no means from the nature of their government tha 
great Republics are deficient in stability : the reason is, that being uo- 
provided against internal storms, it is always viclence which presides 
at their establishment. One alone was the work of philosophy, orgs- 
nised in a calm, and this Republic subsists tall of wisdom and vigour — 
It is the establishment of North America which present the pheno- 
menon, and every day their prosperity receives additions which 
astonish the other nations; thus it has been reserved for the New 
World to instruct the Old, that nations may subsist in peace under 2 
regime of liberty and equality. Yes, I presume to lay it down asi 
principle, that when an order of things can be established withost 
being under any apprehension of the influence of faction, which thing 
the first Consul might have accomplished, particularly after the Peace 
of Amiens, and which he has it still in his power to do—it is easier 
to form a Republic without anarchy than a Monarchy without des- 
potism—fer how can we conceive a limitation which is not illusory, 
in a Government, the head of which holds the entire executive farce 
in his hands, and has all employments to bestow. Men speak of 
institutions which they say are calculated to produce this effect ; bv! 
before the establishinent of Monarchy is proposed, should not thor 
who propose it have been able to convince themselves previously, and 
also be able to demonstrate to those who are to vote on the question 
that such institutions are in the order of possible things—that they 
are not such metaphysical abstractions as are objected to the contrat) 
system? So far as we bave gone nothing has been invented to mode- 
fate the supreme power, such as is termed intermediary or privileged 
bodies. But is not the remedy worse than the disease? For absolute 
power only takes away liberty, while the institution of privilege 
orders takes away at once both liberty and equality ; and althoog?, 
even in the first days of our monarchy, the great dignitaries wer 
only personal, it is very well known that they always ended in th 
same manner as the great fiefs in becoming hereditary. Withou' 
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doubt there would not be any room for hesitation in the choice of an 
hereditary chief, were it necessary for us to haveone. It would be 
absurd to compare with the First Consal the pretensions of a family 
fajien into just contempt, and whose sanguinary and vindictive dis- 
itions are but too well known.*-—-The recall of the House ot 
would renew the frightful scenes of the Revolution, and 
proscription would be most assuredly extended to the property, as 
well as to the persons of almost the entire of the citizens ; bat the 
exclasion of that dynasty does not draw along with it the necessity of 
anew one. Are there men who hope to hasten the happy epoch of a 
general peace by elevating a new dynasty tothe throne? Woald not 
that be rather a new obstacle? Have we commenced by obtaining 
assurance that the other great powers of Europe will adheré to this 
new title? Andif they do not consent to it, shall we take up arms 
to force them—or, after having lowered the title of Consul below 
that of Emperor, will he be satisfied to be Consul with respect to 
Foreign Powers, whilst he is Emperor with respect to Frenchmen 
alone ? 

“* Has liberty then been shewn to man that he might never enjoy 

it? Has it then been incessantly presented to his view as a fruit to 
which be cannot reach his hand without being struck with death ? 
Thus, then, would nature, which makes this liberty a want so 
pressing, be inclined to treat us as step-mother. No, I cannot 
consent to look upon this good, so universally preferred to all others, 
but as one without which all others are mere illusions. My heart 
tells me that liberty is possible, and that the government arising from 
itis more easy and more stable than any arbitrary government— 
than any oligarchy. 
_“* Bat, nevertheless, (I repeat it,) I shall be always ready to sacri- 
hee my dearest affections to the interests of our common country ;—I 
thall be satisfied to have once more caused to be heard the accents of 
a independent mind ; and my respect for the law will be so much 
the more sure, as it is the frait of Jong misfortunes, and of this 
feason, which commands us imperiously, at this day, to reunite, as 
o0e body, against the implacable enemy of one party as well as the 
other—of this enemy, which is always ready to foment discord, and 
0 whom.all means are lawful, provided he can attain his end, namely 
Pay oppression and tyranny over the whole extent of the 
ocean.” 
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“ [NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR, } 


_“* M. Cauwor is himself a living instance of the false and 
gjunous nature of this remark on the dispositions of the family of the 
Were they vindictive, he would not be now living in the 

borom of his country, and allowed to insult the common onderstatd- 
Mg. and moral sense of Frenchmen with the false reasoning arid ill 
invective which abound in so many parts of his * Memorial.’ 

past: proseriptions have been heard of since the retarn of the 


“+ To judge of your former conduct, when Member of the 
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** T vote against the proposition.” 

** It is necessary to state that Carnot wasthe only member of the 
Tribunate which voted against conferring the imperial dignity on 
BUONAPAUTE. 

‘In 1800, when the Tribunat was suppressed, Carnot again re. 
tired inio private life, and soon after published a work on Geo. 
metry. He is nota rich man, his only property consists in a small 
landed estate near Dunkirk. ht is well known that he did not en- 
rich himself by the Revolution. He remained in obscurity from 
that dime till last Ja suary, when the Allies entered Franee, and 
Casnot not being quite at his ease, respecting his fate, should the 
Bourbons be re-established, offered his services ta Buonaparte, as 
appears by the following letter which he addressed to him, and whieh 
was originally pablished in the Antigallican Monitor, on Sunday the 
25th of September last. 

‘ To his Majesty the Emperor Napolcon. 
‘ Paris, Jan. 24, 1814, 

‘ Sixe,— So long as success crowned your enterprises. I abstained 
from offering such services to your Imperial and Royal Majesty, 
as might not perhaps have been agreeable to you. Now that bad 
fortune puts your firmness to the grand test, I no longer hesitate 
to offer your Majesty the feeble means which { still possess. Tri- 
fling, indeed, are the efforts of a man who has passed his sixtieth 
year; but | think that the example of an old soldier, whose patri- 
otic sentiments are well known, may rally round your Eagles many 
persons who have not yet made up their minds te what party to 
attach themselves, and who may allow themselves to be led away 
by a notion, that to serve their country would be to abandon it~ 
Those are not my sentiments, however I have differed with you ‘as 
to the titles which you have assumed, and however I] epposed your 
wishes in giving to France a Regal Government, yet now that our 
common country is threatened by a foreign invasion, as well % 
that of having theold dynasty forced upon us—a dynasty which 
almost every Frenchman had sworn to renounce, the restoration of 
which can only subject our country to all the horrors of discord 
and persecation, I eagerly wait the opportunity, to shew you and 
my countrymen, that I have determined to fight for, aud die in 4 
cause which I always have, and always shall consider a just eause— 
that was the establishment of a Republic in France, Millfoas-of 
Frenchmen have moistened it with their blood. The manes of. 2! 





French Government, I apprehend that you had as much regard 
the liberty of the seas as you had for the liberties of the continent. 
You could not have forgotten that, when you were president of taedi- 
rectory,you signedan Arrété, ordering French cruizers to burn destroy, 
and sink British property which anight be found on board of Neutral 
vessels ; and stil] you accuse the English of being the Ty:ants of the 
Ocean. By the above Arrété it appears that you respecied the Net 
tral flag, inthe same way as you did the neutrality of severa) Conte 
nental stalcs. : 
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those brave warriors who have died on the field of honour call 
aloud for every Frenchman to defend his country against foreign 
invaders, and against the Bourbons. 

‘There is still time, Sire, for you to conquer a glorious peace, and 
toact in such a manner as to acquire the love of the great pation. 

Iam, &c. 

(Signed) ‘ CARNOT,.’ 

« In consequence of .the above letter he was appointed to the com- 
mand of Antwerp, which town he defended with much bravery, 
although repeatedly attacked and summoned to surrender, nor 
would he give up the city, even after the Provisional Government 
was established in France, till he received the order direct from 
Lovis XVIII. On the 18th of April last he published the follow- 
ing Proclamation at Antwerp. ‘* We, the Governor, Generals, 
kc, &c. both of the army and navy of Antwerp, adhere without 
restriction to the acts of the Senate, of the Legislative Body, and 
Provisional Government of the Ist, 2d, and 3d inst. and swear to 
preserve and defend this place to the last extremity, in the name 
of Louis XVIII. 

“When Carnot returned to Paris, he had an audience of the 
French King, and it is réported that his Majesty wished to continue 
toemploy him in the army, but that he declined.—A few months 
afier he wrote the “* Memorial” addressed to his Majesty, the trans- 
lation of which is now before the public. 

‘* Injustice to M. Carnot it is proper to add, that he has always 
maintained a character for incorruptibility as well as consistency. 
The former part of the character is justly deserved ; but adhering to a 
system replete with error and crime, may be justly termed obstinate 
perversity rather than consistency. 

“ Asthe Spectator obServes that people are generally desirous of 
Knowing something of the person of the author whose work they 
tead, the writer of these memoirs can, from personal knowledge, gra- 
tify public curiosity in this respect, by informing them that M. Carnot 
is Of the middle size, regular features and expressive countenance— 
very pale, cold in his manner, and slovenly in his dress, He has not 
at all the appearance of a military man. 

“It is very singular that though M. Carnot is a staunch Republican, 
the author of this memoir has often heard him say, that he loved a 
Republic, but hated Republicans.” 


ieenntemnemnnnentl = ood 
Plain Thoughts on Division ; a ¥ ‘tillage Sermon. Svo. Pp. 19. 
Cambridge printed ; Longman and Co. London. 1814, 








Tagsk plain thoughts, intelligible by the plainest understand- 
ing, are well adapted to the purpose of convincing a country 
congregation of the danger of schism, and the duty of church 
‘ommunion. Methodism is, unhappily, now spreading so very 
wide, and Methodists have become so outrageously auda- 
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cious, under the fostering encouragement of a liberal legislature, 
that it is high time the ministers of the church should < ery 
aloud and spare not ;’ that they should paint, in its true co- 
lours, the sin of schism, and represent, in its true light, the 
conduct of those self-taught and self-ordained preachers anj 
teachers who swarm in this country, to its infinite dis- 
grace, and are worse than a_ nest of hornets. The language 
of scripture, on the subject of unity, is at direct variance with 
the language of the British House of Commons, and nothing 
can speak more plainly than the Scriptures do, on the sinful- 
ness of separation from the apostolick church of Christ. The 
apostles foresaw and deprecated the growth > of schism, de- © 
nouncing the heaviest punishments to all schismatics. St. 
Paul, in his epistles, is particularly forcible on this point, and 
certainly speaks so as not to be misunderstood even by the 
ignorant preachers of the methodists themselves, in the fo!- 
Jowing verse, which the author of this discourse has judiciously 
selected for his text. ‘ Now, I beseech you, brethren, mark 
them which cause divisions aud offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned, and avoid them. For they that are 
such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their own beily ; and 
by good words and fair speeches, deceive the hearts of the 
people.” 
Well does the preacher observe— 


** I do not know that the Scriptures are more earnest upon any 
subject, than to warn us against divisions in religion. Now the 
Church is among us, and was among us, long before our fathers, and 
before our grandfathers, and before the name of Methodists was evet 
heard, These persons, though dividing from the Church, frequently 
attend the service of the Church; and thus, and otherwise, declare 
that they do not think the Church unholy, or unfit for a worshipper of 
God. The question, therefore, which meets us is this—What right 
have any to divide themselves from it; or, as they call it, dissent ? 
Do they, or do they not, err >" ’ 


The preacher then examines various texts of Scripture 
which bare immediately on these points, and prove incontestibly 
the sin of separation from the Church of Christ. 


* St. Paul is thus very strong upon this subject, as I have thus 
shewn you by some few sentences ; and J do assure you, tbat, the 
whole Bible teaches the same blessing that there is in unity, or oneness, 
the same extreme sinfulness in division. The commandment was 
before even that time when Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, set them- 
selves up as priests against Moses and Aaron, and were destroyed in 
their division ; and the same commandment shal) extend long after 
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these shall- have perished, the very remembrance of the present divi- 
sons which we now lament among ourselves. 

« Now, brethren, some persons amoung you have made a division 
only to be warranted by very strong necessity; and that necessity, 
they confess, does not exist ; for they acknowledge that the charch 
has a hope, a faith, and a baptism ; they have attended its worship, and, 
until lately, have not presumed to set up any other sacrament, But, 

inst the admonition,” (and denunctation also) “ ot St. Paul, they 
have divided, and have wished,” (ave, and earnestly endeavoured too) 
that these should be no longer accounted on+ body, one spirit, one 
faith, one baptism. They have set up teachers other than those whom 
the bishops, the apostles of the church, bave ordaimed; and have 
caused many to be ‘ children tossed to and fro, and carried alowt with 
every wind of doctrine,’ children in folly, but not in innocence. 
‘Thus also the time fas come, that men will not all endure sound 
doctrine, but after their own lusts heap to themselves teachers, having 
itching ears, turning away their ears from the tru h, and turning 
them into fables ; and these teachets have spoken perverse or wrong 
things to draw away disciples after them. ‘The consequence we 
know—that in the teeth of many warnings, there are among us 
envyings, and strifes, and divisions of carnal men, while, according 
to the text, they that cause them should be marked and avoided.” 


After many judicious remarks of the same nature and ten- 
dency, he alludes to those young men who have been trained 


from their cradlg in schism, and who have never been taught 
that it is sinful, 


“ They have long been accustomed to deny us even a hearing, 
and to Jook upon the parish minisiers, who must give account even 
of their souls, and whom an apostle (St. Paul) would advise them 
to obey, to look upon him, not asa friend, but as an enemy ; and, 
instead of ordering themselves lowly and reverently, are led to look 
upon their divinely appointed teachers and spiritual pastors, as 
men without knowledge, and without virtue, and without religion. 
We have seen this spirit in too mapy unhappy instances, for such are 
the known effects of this division, even upon the simple and inno- 


cent, and upon many persons, whose hearts are at Jeast better than 
their heads.” 


Of such he speaks with true christian charity, lamenting 
their errors, but not, in the Methodistical style, denouncing 
eternal punishment, and endless misery, as their lot. After 


Using some plain but strong argaments against schism, he 
proceeds thus. 


“ T have thus shewn you, my friends, the wickedness of all division, 
evil of all division—-the guilt of those who deceive, that is all the 
unholy ~and the errors of those who by good words and foir speeches 
#r¢ deceived, that is the simple. Asto the excuses which they bring 
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forward, I have never heard one which, in my opinion, can stand a mo. 
ment, except that of tgnorance. If then you believe that my soul desires 
four soul's good—and as one that must give account : if you believe that 
} deal truly with you, and do not speak ignorantly ; if you have re. 
spect for my opinions, and owe me any thing; if you will believe 
that at this moment I am aware of the account 1 must give for advice 
of great importance, receive my advice in the plainest words,—‘ yg. 
verGco To THE Meetinc. As for you and your house serve the 
Lord inthis church, mark them that cause divisions, and avoid them, 
Whatever at seme future day be the temptations to yourselves or to 
your children, remember me and my words, and while at a distance 
in this world or another, I think apon you and your children with 
affection, do not you act as would grieve me if present. Worldly 
advantages you will despise ; but whatever the advantages of any kind 
which it may seem you can gain by division, remember my words, 
that one prayer of the Church is better and purer than ail ihe smoke of, 
all the incense of, all the Company of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
Whether your minister be powerful to persuade, and lead your souls 
with him to heaven ; or whether he be weak in manner, and seem young 
in piety—remember my counsel. Here attend ‘for the prayers and the 
sacraments of the church of Christ, for the absolutions and the bles- 
sings of his holy priesthood. 

‘** Such blessing you will soon receive, and I do not hesitate to say, 
it will be asif-Christ blessed you from his eternal throne, when! 
speak in his name , and give unto the faithful his peace, as it hath been 
appointed unto me. But first let us shew before God and man, that 
ours is not the bitter spirit of contention and division, but the spirit 
which seeks peace and the spirit which sighs after Unity. Let us 
kneel to offer up our sincerest, our warmest, prayers for all those, 
whether they be deceivers or deceived, who do not yet share with us 
the blessing of the truth.” 


With this affectionate admonition, and witha prayer conceived 
in the true spirit of Christian charity, this worthy preacher 
concludes his discourse. We think it impossible that such an 
admonition should have failed to produce its desired effect on 
his congregation. But we are not at all surprized to learn that 
the Methodists made loud complaints of his sermon, and 
represented themselves as both aggrieved and insulted by it. 
It matters little what they think; they are guilty of the sin of 
schism, and are diffusing a spirit of division through the 
country, productive of incalculable mischief. Is it sul 
to tell them of this, to prove thein guilty of the sin of schism, 
by the words of the gospel itself? No matter what they say, 


or what they think, they must be exposed, and ought to be. 


restrained. If suffered to proceed, with impunity, for a few 
years longer, they will not only poison the public mind, but 
enervate and impair the national spirit; converting the frank, 
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-hearted Englishinan, and sober rational christian, into a 
canting, Whining, hypocritical, fanatical knave. 
Subjoined tothis useful. sermon are the following ‘“* first 
reasons of a Churchman against division.” 


“ T believe in the holy Catholic Church.” 

« [believe in one Catholic and Apostolic Church ;" that is, a 
church directed by the bishops, who are the successors of the Apostles 
(Tit. i. 5), and Lesteem no one to be a minisier of Christ, that is not 
by them duly ordained, and nu sacraments to be rightly administered 
except hy such authority. 

“ T believe the Charch of England to be the most pure and dig- 
nified establishment that ever adorned the tice of the world. 


“Tb lieve that under the bishep I ought to obey my spiritual pas- 

tor the parish minister, who, by apostolick appointment, and by God's 
,. providence, has the rule over me; who is to watch for my soul, and 
f who must give account of it (Heb. xiii. 17) ; so thot [may not ) 
chuse to myself another teacher, even ?z the church and the mipistry, ) 


aad much less out of them, 

" T believe that I oughtto pray, as I do, that from all false doctrine, 
heresy and schism, the Lord would be pleased to deliver me. As to 
false doctrine, I think that they who have had the fewest advantages 
fo learn, are not likely to be the best qualified lo teach. — As to here SY, 
it means separation from a true church — As to sv ‘hism, it means divi- 
sion from it, and I believe that I ought to reject separations (Rom. avi. 
)7, 18), and avoid divisions and these who cause them. 

* | believe, from many passages im Scripture, that women ought 
not to teach or speak in the churches (1 Cor, xiv. 34,35; t Tim. 
ii. 10 and 11) ; and the contrary error, though feund in very few 
places, is one among the many proofs of a light departure from apos- 
tolic doctrine and discipline. | 

“I believe that I ought to love all men, and do all men good, | 
greatly as they may err from the truth; and I believe the holy, humble 
soul is lovely, and that through the merits of Jesus Christ it must go i 
to heaven, whatever may be its mistakes upon earth.” 
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‘ 
In the preface to this lively little volume, a new extraction : 
is assigned to Napoleone Buonaparte, which has surprised us if 
aot a little—he is asserted to be | 


“ Of Greek extraction, of the family of Kalomery, which, being 
interpre ed, is Buonaparte that migrated, it is sad, from the Morea, | 
and in Corsica three hundred years ago.” es | 
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We believe not one syllable of this story, and we wonder that 
so intelligent a man as the author of this book could, for one 
moment, give currency to so weak an attempt to exalt the 
character of a low-born miscreant, all of whose family held 
the meanest situations in Society. Speaking of the improve- 
ments lately made in the capital of France, the author says, 


** It must be acknowledged that what has been already done is aij 
for show aud ostentation, to the total exclusion of comfort at home 
or abroad. Paris feels all those defects much less than we do, and 
all except the emigrés who have been spoiled by the long use of flags 
(flag stones) will tell you very gravely, ‘ qu’ils aiment mieux s'arran- 
ger sur la totalité de la ruc, que d’étre bornés par un trottier.” 

** But enough of this (adds the author) ; we must now say some- 
thing of the present temper and disposition of the French, on the 
rapid change which has taken place in their politics, and sudden con. 
version from a state of tyranny and despotism under an usurper, 
whose enterprising acts, however atrocious, flattered their pride, and 
gave them a taste for vigorous exactions and habits of depredation, 
that grew into the constant practice of rapine and plunder. The 
world, they began to think, was made for Cassar and his generals, and 
military despotism was the code of their legislature. It is impossible 
that men with sach ideas, and such modes of reasoning, can ever be 
pleased under the dominion of the rightful heir whom they honour 
with the title of ‘ sacréimbecille,’ cursed foo], because he never stole 
a crown, robbed an orchard, or pilfered a hen-roost ; but the power of 
time, which makes every thing soften that it takes in hand, has already 
bowed the heads of these violent spirits, and weakened their force, 
by splitting them into parties. On the other side, the men attached 
to the reigning family, I mean the national guards, friends of the 
Bourbons, laugh at the folly and overweening ambition of the usut- 
per, who, by grasping at more than he could hold, has not got a com- 
mon handful, ‘ qui trop embrasse mal etreint,’ said a critic long ago 
on reading Buffon’s panegyric, ‘ Qui totius nature regna amplexus 
est.’ It is diverting to hear the gibes and sarcasms which are in the 
mouths of the Parisians, on the subject of the man against whom, 
but yesterday, they dared not lift a finger. They are as ingenious 4s 
the Marquis de Bievre, in anagrammatical research, who made out the 


French, East India Company's character, from their title and de- 
scription. 


‘ Compagnie des Indes orientales, 
Atelier composé d’anes indignes.’ 


So is Napoleon ‘ Empereur des Francois.’ They tell you he wasa 
devil consecrated by his holiness the Pope. ‘ Un Pape serf a sacré le 
noir demon ;' and a lady that he was ‘ Roberspierre a cheval.’ When 
the partisans insist on the merits of Buonaparte, in restoring ap an 
cient monument of Paris to its pristine splendour, by regilding the 
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dome of the invalides, they are answered by the Bourbons, ‘‘ But it 
was by stopping a part of the pay of the maimed and wounded, that 
tie’ put gold on their gingerbread.” 


This is an accurate description of the disposition and humour 
of the most versatile and the most frivolous people in Europe, 
the Parisians. We are happy to learn that the king has split 
the ancient supporters of the usurper into parties, and thus 
weakened their force, and probably averted the effects which 
might have been reasonably expected toresult from their united 
malevolence. But it is a singular feature in the characters of 
the Parisians, that they unite, in an extraordinary degree, the 
opposite qualities of the monkey and the tiger. Ever sangui- 
nary and atrocious in times of public tumult and disorders, they 
are light, frivolous, and airy, when their worse passions are not 
called into play. Thus they delightin epigrams, satires, and 
calembours, and even convert the most serious things into sub- 
jects of mirth, and objects of ridicuie. 


* Moreau used to say that Buonaparte won all his victories by 
pumbers, ‘a coup d'hommes,’ when the art of war consists in 
aining a battle with the least possible bloodshed. The National 
oa who saved Paris from pillage, say, that Napoleon did not 
keep his word, in declaring, on the 31st of March, 1818, that if the 
enemy were on the heights, ‘ la butte de Moutmartre,’ he would not 
give up an inch of bis constitutional territory. On the 31st of March, 
1814, the Cossacks attacked and carried Montmartre, and entered 
Paris ; then the Bourbonists remarked that Napoleon was not lucky at 
thirty-one, ‘au trente et un.’ Buonaparte, they said, pretender as 
he was to Omniscience, showed the parrot, the coxcomb bird, who 
isno philosopher, In one of his progresses through France, he passed 
by Amiens, where the Society of Emulation, and the Academy of 
Belles Lettres, waited on him ; the First Consul was surprized to find 
two learned bodies in a town that had produced no great men, and 
signified the same to the first society that came to pay their compli- 
ments to him. ‘ Sire,’ said one of the members, ‘ Gresset and 
Ducange were both born here.” When the Academy arrived after the 
Society, Buonaparte said, ‘I respect the Academy of the city of 
Amiens for having given birth to Ducange and Gresset’ The vast 
erudition of the Corsican was not lost on the Academy, with the ex- 
ception of one man. who, having belonged to both deputations, in- 
formed his brethren that Buonapatte owed all his learniog to him. 
The Emperor, it should not be concealed, was obliged also to a 
Bishop of Amiens, for the most fulsome and ridiculous piece of flat- 


tery he ever received, namely, ‘ God after forming you rested from 
his labours,’ ” ' 


The impiety, exemplified on this effusion of abject stupi- 
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dity, is worse than the fulsomeness of the adulation, and the 
name of this infamous prelate ought to be transmitted to pos- 
terity, as an object of detestation. If Buonaparte had_pos- 
sessed one single constituent of true greatness in his mind, 
he would have inflicted a siguel punishment on the Bishop, 
for his base prostitution of his sacred character; but the 
Bishop appears to have well suited his flattery to his auditor, 
As every thing relating to the usurper Is now interesting, and 
may be considered as a part of the history temporis acti, we 
shall extract some further anecdotes of his life and conduct, 


*¢ The Emperor, they say, had no respect for women, as is well 
known by his brutal language to ladies of the highest rank, and even 
kicks and cuffs to others of the first quality. A widow lady had a 
son, who was appointed guard of honour to the Emperor ; she offered 
the Emperor half her fortune to release her only son; he replied 
sternly ; ‘ know, madam, that your fortune and your son are equally 
at my disposal." A Venetian Senator, who was no stranger to the 
character of Buonaparte and his Marshals, gave the state an excellent 
piece of advice upon a critical emergency. The commander-in-chief 
had pat a rich and curious article in the Venetian treasury in requisi- 
tion. It was a beautiful model of a temple, supported on twelve 
lapis lazuli pillars, with elegaut carvings in ivory, and adorned with 
precious stones of considerabie value. The Senators proposed to offer 
ten thousand sequins for its ransom, all except one, who objected 
strongly to the measure, for this reason, ‘ let him have it, or he will 
take both, the money first, and come again for the temple.’ 

** Of the very thing the Senator wished the state to guard against, 
Buonaparte scemed to accuse his enemies, when he complained bit- 
terly in'some of his last words, that they had robbed him of four 
millions; on being asked how, he said, ‘ I paid them for the regent 
diamond ; they have kept the money and the regent too.’ ‘ Ona 
garde mon argent, el je nai pas le regent.” 


We wish the author had ‘inquired of whom Buonaparte 
bought this diamond? If we mistake not, it was one of the 
jewels which were stolen out of the royal wardrobe, at a very 
early period of the revolution; and, no doubt, by some of the 
chiefs of the revolution,—the patriots par excellence. Now 
Buonaparte could not have been ignorant of this fact; and it 
is not at all likely that he would have purchased a diamond 
which be knew to have been stolen. Unless the thief was one 
of his friends, he would have brought him to justice, and have 
kept the diamond as the property of the crown which he had 
usurped. ‘There is a mystery about this business which we 
should like to have explained. 
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« When a man,” pursues the author, ‘is falling, every body 
gives him a push, and little or no praise is allowed him, not even of 
(for) the hervic tratt of planting the French standard beyond the bridge 
of Lodi, for which purpose, they say, that Buonaparte chose a white 
one, that the enemy might take it for a ‘flag of truce; a cunning 
sitatasem, to prevent the enemy from firing upon him.” 


Thus it is that mere chit-chat is converted into matter of 
history, and that real historical facts are falsified. ‘Fhe truth 
is, that this heroic trait, as ‘tls called, is a mere fiction. Buo- 
naparte was never on the bridge of Lodi, till the Austrian bat- 
teries on the opposite side were stormed by his troops, whom 
he never headed in any one of the -madly-desperate attacks 
which were made on the bridge. While, with an indifference 
and an obstinacy, calculated to excite abhorrence, he directed 
those destructive attacks to be made, he prudently kept him- 
self beyond the reach of danger. His conduct on that day 
betrayed the absence of every quality which mark either the 
great commander, or the humane man. Of the versatility of 
the Parisians, we have another curious specimen, in the fol- 
lowing passage. ‘ 

“ The effect produced on a great city in France, by the news of 
the restoration, will illustrate this point satisfactorily. ‘ Thank God 
that our misfortunes are at an end,’ says a cctrespondent in France, 
and every other but a Frenchman would be highly delighted ; but 
his happiness, which was excessive at first, lasted a very few days ; 
this satisfaction, which’ought to have been constantly before his eyes, 
was soon out of sight; and, from preconceived notions, and whim- 
sical ideas, of what would and ought to take place, and from a con- 
stitution of his own making, and a divapprebation of he knew not 
what, his discontent prevailed, and his joy evaporated. Many who 
looked for immediate satisfaction for their losses, insisted on being 
served all together, without a single thought on what they well 
knew to be impossible with an exbausted treasury, and an enormous 
deficit. I for one consider myself completely happy, when I find 
Iean sleep securely without fear of being dragged fram my bed to 
aprison, not by one tyrant, but many; and yet even this real anc 
__ ltvaluable blessing, with that of no conscription, is already forgot 
by this flighty people, and imaginary ones substituted in their place. 
The capital was in a most: critical position on the first report of the 
restoration of the Bourbons and downfall of Napoleon,---since the 
matadores, and those holding offices under the tyrant, were to a man 
against any change; they had the military on their side, and the 
majority of the inhabitants against them, but these Jatter were 
Without arms, and the former farnished de cap @ pied. For one 


whole week was information stopped between this place* and Paris ; 
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* It does not appear whether these are the remarks of the author 
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at length the news was brought by an indirect channel from othe; 
towns near it, and then the uproar began, the inhabitants all rose, 
and turned out in a tumultuous manner, and with one voice demanded 
a communication of the last dispatches from Paris ; but it was long 
before any answer was given, and it was debated, by the chiefs of the 
town, if they should cal! out the soldiers to quell the insurgents, 
They, the chiefs, declared they had received no news at all, and 
that they had nothing to impart. This was far from giving satisfac. 
tion, and the people's cry was, ‘ Long live Louis, down with the Ty. 
rant. There were, fortunately, four thousand English prisoners jn 
the town, and who, on being applied to, declared for the king and his 
restoration. This turned the balance, and the tumult continuing 4]! 
the next day, the matadores gave in, and proclaimed Louis XVIII. 
Thus peaceably ended what a few hours before threatened a general 
massacre,” 


This book contains many useful remarks to English tra- 
vellers, visiting the metropolis of France ; contains an inte- 
resting description of the principal objects to be seen there; 
and the author’s remarks are in general judicious and sound, 
The mode of living in France, as to hours, seems to have 
undergone as ¢ompiete a revolution as every thing else. 


** At three o'clock, after the chapel is over, and the king has 
shewn himself, after having passed through the balcony back again 
to the hall, his Majesty se promene en carosse @ six chevaux till five, 
when the palace is shown ; at five the world dines, and at seven the 
opera opens.” 


Among the greatest attractions which this attractive city 
affords, is 


** The Mille Colonnes, that rivals in numbers the pillars of Per- 
sepolis and of Cordova, is the Lady, or Belle Limonadiere, set up in 
her splendid bar by a Russian Prince, with a profusion of diamonds 
in ber hair, and a gold bell in her hand, with which she summons bet. 
aide-de-cafté, and gives change for a Napoleon, or a piéce de vingt 
sous, with equal grace and condescension, Between the pillars, in 
pairs, are glasses that repeat and multiply ad infinitum ; and, asin 
grounds laid out with formality and precision, 

‘each mirror has its brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other.” 





In his account of St. Roque, we meet with the following 
remarks :— 
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« Every thing connected, with. Buonaparte, and the Emperor Napo- 
leon, carries an .interest with it, -whether it be the taucis, or lodging 
of Baptiste the player, up five pair of stairs, in the Rae Mozad, 

whence Barras took the Corsican, who, unable to pay dis rent, 
bad notice to quit, and gave hima command ‘in Paris,” (to murder the 
Parisians for daring to assert their constitutional rights) ‘ aud raised 
him’ to the head of the army in Italy," (on condition that he should 
matry his mistress) ‘‘ or whether theecharch of St: Roque, a saint 
that was struck out of the: calendar, to make room for Buonaparte, 
who commanded the Parisians on the thirteenth Vindemaire, from 
tbesteps of his church; or the Chateau of Vincennes, in whose ditch 
D'Enghien, by:his. order, was executed ; or the Bigétre, St. Pelagie, 
La Force, Les Isles de St. Marguerite, Rhé, and Oleron, where his 
victims were immured ; they all attract the notice of the visitor, 
wherever they occur, and are shewn, like the Rue Ferroniere, where 
Henry IV. met his death-blow. ‘The Duke D’Enghien lies under a 
heap of stones, at Vincennes, and rubbish at the corner of the fosse, 
where one of the little windows in the basement of the fortification 
iSdirectly over it- A favourite dog of Charles IX. has a monument 
erected to him in these grounds, but the roya! Duke has none.” 


This omission, it is to be hoped, will be speedily supplied at 
Chantilly, not at Vincennes. We trust that, ere this, the 
worthy descendant of the great Condé isin full possession of 
that favourite seat of his ancestors---at least of the domain, 
for the mansion, we believe, was demolished during the joint 
reign of terror and of barbarism. 

We extract a passage from a critical analysis, by the author 
ofa popular and satirical piece, called La Route de Paris, ou les 
Allans et Venans—the road to Paris, or the goers and comers, 
how playing at one of the little theatres. 


“ Foleille just come from. Paris—Margaret asks him—‘* What 
news from Paris?” Fol. ‘* The dog of Montargis at his fifty-seventh 
night?” Marg. ‘* Is that all?” Fo/. ** There are caricatures of Na- 
poleon on the thirtieth of March, the day before the Alliesentered, 
looking at the affiches des Theatres, on which are announced for 
that evening, Les Evenemens Imprevus. 

“ Le Tartutle 

‘La derniere Representation du Valet Maitre 

“* Le Tyran Corrigé 

“ Les Caprices de la Fortune 
“La Revanche forgée. ) 

“Cambaceres et sa suite sortant par la porte de derriere, vo 
cochon Anglais de 18 Louis, qui ne yaut pas un Napoleon.” 


_ There is some wit in this—part of it, however, will be un- 
telligible to the majority of English Readers. After these 
specimens, it will be needless to add our recommendation of it 
tosuch of our readers as propose to pay a visit to Paris. 

No. 199, Vol. 47, September, 1814. Rr 
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A full report of the Debate in the House of Commons, on 2th 
and 26th of February, and 1st and 2d of March, 1813, on the 
Catholic Question. 8vo. pp. 420. lds. J.J. Stockdale. 


Tuts is one of the fullest and most accurate debates of a 
most important question, that has appeared for the last fifty 
years. ‘The Editor appears to have paid a most scrupulous 
attention to accuracy, and he has very properly subjoined a list 
of the majority, and of the minority, who divided on that ques. 
tion. This is the more necessary, because it will enable every 
man possessed of the elective franchise throughout the country, 
and who is sincerely attached to the Church of England, and 
to the Protestant Constitution established in these realms, to 
give his vote to such Candidate as he shall know to entertain 
principles congenial with his own. For our part, we consci- 
entiously consider this as a question of vital importance to the 
state, and we regarded the majority on Mr. Grattan’s motion as 
sounding the passing-bel] of the British constitution, and of 
the Protestant religion. All that has passed since in Ireland 
has fully confirmed us in our principles and ‘opinions on this 
subject, and we were greatly surprised to see the name of a 
member for the University of Soantalien of one for whom we 
had obtained some votes at his election, dividing with the ma- 
jority on this momentous question, The Papists have repaid, 
as they ought, the services which these members of the ma- 
jority rendered their cause, by rejecting with disdain every con- 
ciliatory proposition, by obstinately refusing to make the smal- 
lest concession with a view to quiet the alarins of the Protestant 
Community, by stating the proposal of granting a velo to the 
King, which had been made by one of their own agents and 
vicars apostolic, to be an insult upon their religion, and ar 
attack upon their rights; and by holding out more violevt 
language, and displaying a more inveterate and intolerant 
bigotry, than they had heretofore dared to ayow. 

It is resolved, however, it seems, by some late proceeding 
at Dublin, to agitate this question anew ; and it is probable 
another debate will take place upon it, in the course of the 


ensuing Session. We trust, however, that the Protestant. 


public will be vigilantly on their guard, and the trusty defen- 
ders of the British Constitution, in all its purity of freedom 
and of faith, willbe found at their posts, active, firm, aud 
resolute. Were that great man, Mr. Prrr, now alive, we are 
convinced, from his known sentiments and declarations, that, 
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far from supporting those who vainly seek to prop themselves 
up by the weight of his authority, he would take the lead in 
opposition to any pronenvos for granting further privileges or 


immunities to the Papists. 


wm Se eee) 


Jephthah, a Poem. By Edward Smedley, Junr. 8vo, Pp. 27. 
Murray, 1814. 


Tus Poem having secured for its author the Seatonian prize at 
Cambridge, may easily be supposed -to possess more merit than 
falls to the share of most of the poetical productions of the 
present day. ‘The sanction, indeed, thus given by no incompe- 
tent, nor ordinary, judges, impressed us with a favourable 
opinion of the writer's genius and talents ; and, we confess 
that a perusal of it has only served to strengthen our first 
impression. 

What was the real nature of Jephthah’s sacrifice has never 
yet been settled, and probably never will, though it has engaged 
the attention of many very learned divines, in different countries. 











In truth, the letter of the text, in which the transaction is re-— 


corded, appears to convey a different meaning from that which 
a due consideration of all the circumstances will be found to 
justify. On this poimt, we concur in opinion with Lord 
Clarendon, supposing the translation to be correct. ‘The 
author, however, has adopted an interpretation which best 
suited his muse; and has therefore regarded the daughter of 
Jephthah as having been actually sacrificed by her father. The 
scene opens with a beautiful description of morning, which, 
though often described by poets, too, of eminence, in every 
language, ancient and modern, has seltiom been described with 
more varied beauty, or with more poetic, and even natural, 
truth. The description, indeed, is marked by those nice 
touches, which escape vulgar bards, and which form some of 


the distinctive characteristics of true genius. ‘The portrait of ' 


Jephthah's daughter isdrawn by a masterly hand. 


‘* Far from the throng which hems ber palace gates, 
Within one solitary maiden waits. 
Js it that other cares her soul employ, 
And check in her alone the general juy ? 
Flow from her lips no accents of applause ? 
Shuns she the triumph reckless of its cause ? 
Ah no! that sun’s returning light. awoke 
No eyes whesetapture half so brightly spoke ; 
No lips so prompt his earliest ray to bless, 
No breast more tun'’d to unmix’d happiness 
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Think ye on her the morn unwish’'d for smil'd 
Which told a father's glory to his child ! 


*€ His child—bher father—in those holy ties 
Were center’d all her bosom’s sympathies : 
Unus'd to kindle at a softer flame 
She knew none sweeter than a father’s name ; 
Untaughta keener, warmer, glow to prove, 

She sought none dearer than a father's love. 

In the pure mirror of her spotless mind 

One singke image was alone defin'd ; 

Link’d with her life, and of her being part, 

The first, unconscious, offspring of her heart. 

Ask ye what hand the living stamp impress’d. 

*T was nature's powerful working in her breast. 
Seek ye when first it mingled with her fraine ? 
She deem'd existence, and its birth, the same. 

Oh blest ! when such affections sway the soul, 
And instinct needs not, nor rejects, controul ; 
When memory wakens none but pleasing tears, 
Nor hope half blushes at the wish she fears ; 
When the young blood in even current flows, 
Smooth, but not languid, strong, but in repose, 
When every pulse with health and tife beats high, 
And the heart prompts each movement but the sigh ; 
When the gay sun which gilds the forward scene, 
Lures most to that which still is most unseen ; 
And noon’s mid glory on the fature cast, 

Leaves not one shadow which can dim the past ; 
‘Who from these lovely paths would turn aside ? 
Ah ! none but he who knows the wastes to which they guide. 


** That eye so rapt, it almost seems to share 
Part of the heaven which it sues in pray’r ; 
Those lips where silence eloquently dwells, 
. And all the bosom’s fulness mutely tells 
The mingled look of fervour, and of calm, 
The knee meek-bending, and the clasped palm : 
Such is the scene which when the heart o’erflows, 
The cherish’d privacy of rapture knows ; 
Such are the cares which in her hour of joy, 
That maiden’s solitary thoughts employ. 
Brief was her orison, and when her pray’r 
To heaven arose not, still her thoughts were there : 
So pure her spirit that it seem'd to hold 
No gross communion with its fleshly mould. 
Bat spotless, chaste, and undefil'd within, 
Breath’d all its first immortal origin ; 
Bright, as when heaven's own image gave it birth, 
And earthly sent without one stain of earth, 
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‘* Light was the step with which she rose again, 
And sweet the voice which call'd her virgin train ; 
Her willing equals round the maid incline, 
Bind the loose vesture, and the fillet twine. 
Ah! why imprison those free locks in gold. 
Why in that envious zone her breast infold. 
Let the dark foliage of her shadowy hair 
Wreath down the bosom made by it more fair ; 
And scantly veil its rich and swelling pride, 
Which knows no feeling she would seek to hide. 
Though bright the charms which youth may round ber throw, 
Another tint will heighten all their glow ; 
The master-touch which nature's hand must give 
To wake her inmost soul, and bid the statue live. 
As yet her eye, where wonder prompts.or chance, 
Scatters abroad its ever-changing glance ; 
Knows not with drooping lid to quench its blaze, 
Nor shrinks, as conscious, from another's gaze. 
As yet a smile which innocence might wear 
Plays on her lip, and dwells delighted there ; 
Asks not for homage, spreads no curious wile, 
Nor marks with heighten’d wreathe an answering smile. 
Yet Jurks a spirit in that eye which seems 
Though yet unwaken'd, powerful in its dreams ; 
And beams a Justre on her cheek which shews 
How rich that cheek will be when once it glows. 
Thus on the stem the budding fruits may cling, 
Ere shed the blossom'd fragrance of their spring ; 
And as they mingle on the cluster'd tree, 
Give promise fair what summer soon shall be.” 


Here the poet had very scanty materials to work upon; and 
was consequently obliged to draw, very largely, on the stores 
of his imagination, It is a fine picture which he has ex- 
hibited, but not so finished as that of Jephthah himself, of 
which we can only present to our readers a few features. 


“* Not long the stranger's shrinking gaze could brook 
The mingled pride and fierceness of his look : 
His fiery eye, whose restless beams betray 
The power, bat not the majesty, of sway; 
His lip, which ever smil‘d in bitter mirth 
At lineage high, and ancestry, and birth, 
He self-exalted, isolate, alone, : 
And Lord of Glories which were all his own, 
His will his charter, his right hand the claim 
Which gave him station, honour, place, and fame, 
The blazon’d roll of vaunted sires despis'd, 
And lavugh’d, and pointed to the sword he priz'd. 
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“ Yet the dim trace of sadness stamp'd his brow, 
And shadow’d sorrow scarce remember'd now : 
Somewhat of shame it told, but more of wrong 
Felt to the inmost core, and suffer'd long ; 

Of foil'd ambition, and of baffled pride, 

Which champ'd the foaming bit it fain would hide : 
A breast which injury had mail'd in steel, 

A heart so deeply wrung it dar’d not feel. 

Spoil’d of his hope ; to life’s wild tempest thrown ; 
As one whom none or lov'd or car'd to own ; 

Of nature’s common heritage debarr’d ; 
Condemn'd ere born, and‘in his being marr'd ; 
Wrong’d in his bare existence ; taught to hate 

His life, and curse the author's of his fate ; 

The scorn of others, of his own the shame, 

He lisp'd dishonour in a parent’s name. 

Then too by brethren who denied their kin, 

For ever taunted with a mother’s sin: 

Fore'd from his infant hearth, and early hurl'd 
The sport and outcast of a gidbing world; 

Arm’d with no right but that which girds the strong, 
And nurs‘d in wretchedness, and school'd in wrong ; 
Revenge the shore he sought, his beacon pride, 
Passion his bark, and youth his pilot guide; 
Fierce as the clime, and desperate as his crew, 

He won the only house he ever knew. 

Ral'd on Arabia's bounds a roving horde, 

His kingdom, rapine ; and his sway, the sword ; 
Dimm'd all his prowess by a lawless reign, | 
And liv'd the beast of valour, and the stain. 


“* ¥et ‘mid these rugged scenes would oft arise, 
Some lunging after better destinies ; 
Somie wish which sterner use coold scarce controu!, 
Some unaccustom'd tenderness of ‘soul. 
Bis child.- his only child---the one strong tie 
Which link’d his spirit to mortality ; 
Who sooth'd the tempest of his bosom strife, 
And whisper'd, someihing still is left to life; 
The single rose which on his desert smil'd, 
Must she too droop upgather'd on that wild ! 
The star which cheer'd his solitary way, 
Must she be quench’d with unregarded ray ? 
Thus would he shrink convuls’d, and haply weep, 
Tears such as yalour’s rugg’d cheeks may steep. 
The few big drops which only fall from high, 
When the pent thunder chafes the unwilling sky.” 


This character is mot very consistent with the scriptural 
account of Jephthah, who was a pious man, and who, there- 






fore, could not harbour some of the.bad passions which are 
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ascribed to him by the poet. It is, however, most ably deli- 

neated, and exhibits the hero of the piece in a very striking 
int of view, well calculated to heighten the effect of the 

thing. Indeed, both genius and talent are eminently conspicu- 

ous in this poem, which is truly deserving of the honourable 

prize which it obtained. 

= ————— $e 
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A me 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review, 
The Repeal of the <Anti-Trinitarian Bill. 
Sir, \ 

J have been much gratified by the perusal of your observations on 
the Bishop of St. David's ‘‘ Brief Memorial on the Repeal of so 
much of the Statute, 9 and 10 of Wm, 3, as relates to persons de- 
nying the doctrine of the Trinity, &c." (vol. 47, p. 105). It is, in- 
deed, as you truly remark, ‘‘ asubject of the greatest importance to 
the whole body of Christians ;” inasmuch, as it involvés' the true 
faith of Christ, the grounds of moral obligation, and the refigious 
institutions of our pious ancestors, Thatan act of such importance 
as the Repeal-bill, should have passed with such hasty facility, such 
precipitate unanimity, is sufficient to excite our astonishment, and 
toalarm our fears.” When Mr. Fox, in the year 1792, made a 
similar attempt, his bill, introduced in the middle of the session, 
and debated in a full house, was rejected by a great majority. In the 

resent instance, instead of imitating the open and manly conduct of Mr. 
ox, the more dexterous advocates of this bill delayed the introduction 
of it till the very close of the session, when most of the members 
had quitted London, under the expectation that no business of 
moment would be brought forward at so latea period ; and when, 
particularly, the appointed guardians and defenders of the church, 
“ whose opposition (it is admitted) would have been fatal to the bill,” 
were absent on their duty in their respective dioceses, We have not 
forgotten, Mr. Editor, that there have been legislators, who, though 
they have enacted laws for punishing with death the perpetrators of 
murder, maiming, and theft, yet have refused to affix any pgnish- 
ment to the crime of adultery; though they knew, or ought to have 
known, that a code of moral law, as much surpassing all human 
enactments as infinitude exceeds finiteness, has expressly forbidden 
the latter as well as the former crimes ; and that the law of Moses, 
as also the laws of several heathen nations, condemned sych crimipals 
todeath. They will find too, that such deadly sinners, however they 
may escape punishment in this world, will hereafter, if finally impe- 
hitent, be obnoxious to severer judyment than the poor petty thief 
who pays the forteit of bis life for bis crime. So in the present in- 
stance, we need not be very much surprized to find, that there are 

i lators, who, though they will enact laws for punishing offenders 

libél the king, the government, or their féljew-sabjects, ye 
fefuse to uphold, and join in repealing, the statutes enacted by re 
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wiser and more pious forefathers for the punishment of those, who 
Jibel and blaspheme their ‘‘ great God and Saviour.” And it may 
serve still further to abate our surprize, if it be true, as it was re. 
ported at the times that, on the first assembling of the present par. 
jiament, there appeared to be a greater number of young members 
than had ever been known before. Thus is not only permission, but 
even encouragement, held out to such Jibellers to preach and publish 
their blasphemies against the Holy Trinity, That they would take 
immediate advantage of it, there could be no doubt; and that they 
have already done so, the documents which you have brought for- 
ward fully proved (vol. 47, p. 110, and 488). And thas may the faith 
of deluded multitudas be overthrown or weakened by their specious bet 
fallacious arguments; and the Christian world be inundated, with 
horrible and impious doctrines, which the primitive Christians, and 
our venerable reformers, would have shuddered to contemplate. But 
this is not the only evil to be apprehended. This important point 
being gained, the next step will be to endeavour to obtain a repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts, which, if managed with similar 
dexterity, may possibly be attended withsimilar success. And then, 
Mr, Editor, what a precious motley assemblage may we, expect in 
some future House of Commons, of Atheists, (if such anomalous 
beings, such unnatural monsters, can be supposed to exist) Deists, 
Unitdrians, Socinians, Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics. Hence 
would quickly follow, what is called, or rathér (as you, Sir, have 
repeatedly proved) miscalled the Emancipation of the Roman Catho- 
‘lies, and their introduction into the House of Commons to make 
Jaws fora Protestant nation and a Protestant church. With such 
legislators, supported by parliamentary majorities, actuated by one 
common apjmosity against one truly apostolical church, and uniting, 
héwever ipcongruously, in their wishes and (as opportunity might 
offér) ‘their attempts for its destruction, what security should we 
have for the preservation of our Protestant establishment ? The 
scenes of the rump patliament might be acted over again, and the 
church and the throne be levelled in the dust. Let us hope, however, 
that through the meritorious exertions of “ true churchmen,” and 
‘© Protestant advocates,” aided by the protection and blessing of the 
Almighty, such fatal consequences may be averted frora our happy 
country, 


Miscellanies. 


I remain, Sir, 
; Your obedient servant, 

CLERICUS ANGLICANUS.’ 
Dec. 13, 1814. | 


i ee 


We earnestly call the attention of our readers to the following speech 
of Mr. K:nG, a distinguished Member of the American House of 
Representatives, in which they will find all our past observations 0D 
the character and policy of Mr. Mapison and his Government fully 
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confirmed, by a competent, aye, and an impartial, judge. ° If this 
exposure will not open the eyes of the American people, if it will 
pot convince them of the justice of our repeated assertions, that 
Madison was the tool and creatore of Buonaparte, and that he bur- 
ried the nation into a most unjust and unprovoked war, merely to 
please the Corsican tyrant, they must be impervious to the rays of 
trath, and to the force of reasoning. 


Speech of the Hon. Sirus King, of Massachusets, in the House of 
Representatives, Oct 22, against an Increase of the Taxes, as pro- 
posed ly the Committee of Ways and Means. : 

Mr. Cuainman.—I feel that I owe to the committee an apology 
for rising thus early in the debate, before gentlemen of greater expe- 
tience and of Jonger standing on this floor, had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing theit. sentiments. ‘This course, however, 1] am compelled to 
pursue in consequence of what fell from the Hon. Gentleman from 
New York, yesterday, in debate upon this subject. Elad I been 
satisfied with the practical conclusion to which that Honourable Gen- 
tleman brought himself, I should have remained silent, and with 
him have united with the majority in voting for additional taxes. But 
this, after the most mature consideration I cannot do, Noone laments 
more than I do, the distressing state to which our country is reduced, 
by corrupt men and ruinous measures. No one will go further in a 
correct and honourable course, to relieve her fromm our present embar- 
rassments. No one can more ardently desire the return of the bles- 
sings of peace on fair and honourable conditions ; so necessary for the 
government ; so indispensable for the people. But I do not think that 
the road pointed out by that gentleman will lead directly to that desi- 
table end. 

If the war, as he admits, and as every reflecting man must admit, 
was inexpedient in its origin, and is ruinous in its prosecution, I have 
seen nothing to change its character. As well might the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the Leopard his spots. If the administration who 
declared this war, were weak, corrupt, and wicked, as the gentleman 
will concede, have they too changed their natures? And if not, can 
honest men possibly unite with them? If, as the Hon. Gentleman 
cofrectly-observes, the extreme depth of the folly of these men, in 
declaring and conducting the war, was such that even his intelligence 
could not fathom it— if, as he says, they havé abused the confidence 
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seposed in then, and lavished the blood and treasure of this nation, 
i foblish and wicked contests, can we in honour unite with such 
ménsters? Can we justify ourselves to our constituents, our consci. 
ces, or our God, in assisting to put into the power of such men, the 
fives and the remains of the fortunes of our fellow-citizens > E believe 
in God we cannot ! : : 

But the Hon. Gentleman attempts to justify his course by saying, 
that the nature of the war has wholly changed—from offensive to de- 
feusive, Is.this indeed the case? Where is the only efficient army 
which the administration have ? Is it not invading Ganada? Is it not 
earrying fire and sword into that country ? And shall we be seriously 
told that this, on the part of the administration, is a defensive war? 
Tt istrue, Sir, as far as respects the people of this country, and she 
state governments, it is a defensive war. It is true, Sir, that the 
yeomanry, the owners of the soil, are obliged to defend that, and 
theis wives, their children, and their fire sides, against the attacks of 
the enemy, along the whole of your sea coast ; while yous administra. 
tion, who are bound by the constitution todefend us, are dreaming of 
the conquest of Canada, and are sending their soldiers in that direc. 
tion, to places where we heave little property, and few inhabitants to 
pretect., but leaving exposed to the ineursions of the enemy, the 
whole Atlantic frontier, Like the dog jn the fable, they catch at the 
shadow, and. Jose the substance. 

The Hon. Gentleman has hinted, for he did not hazard the asser- 
tian, that.some people in this country, and many in Europe, believe 
this war ef French exigio. I have no higts to give op this, of any 
other subject ; but assert, as I believe, and I believe it as 5 do my 
existence, that this isa French war; and I have no doubt that a ma- 
jority of this nation, and all Europe think the same, and act upor that 
belief: I very well know, Sir, that this government have lately 
pleaded not guilty to this charge, on the ground, no doubt, that direct 
evidence of their guilt cannot be produced. $0, Sir, in our gaurts of 
Justice, we every day hear the most notosioys offenders plead the * 
neral issue of not guikty—-and even be acquitted by their country, be> 
eause there was not sufficient: evidence of their guilt; though every 
honost man in the nation believes them guilty. But let us hear what 
these. gentlemen, the administration, say in their defence. “ No 
poliange was placed on the good offices of France, in bringing the wat 
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with Great Britain to a satisfactory conclusion.” But they dare not say 
they did not rely on the good offices or power of the French tyrant 
when they declared that war. But they proceed; ‘‘ he, the President, 
nevertheless, knew that France held a place in the political system of 
Borope and of the world, which, asa check on England, woyld not 
fail to be useful to us.” No doubt he knew it, while France held under 
her tyrant, not holds under her Jegitimate sovereign, a place among nar 
tions, and all Europe knew it, felt it, and trembled ; while our admi- 
nistration were courting his good offices. Like the contemptible jackal 
tothe lion ; while the Imperial Beast of France was greedily pursning 
his prey, our dastardly administration expected to extort their dirty 
portion from its fears. I was induced to advert to this French origin 
of the war, for the purpose of distinctly stating tothe American 
people, that the Allies of Europe, the great and good Alexander the 
Deliver, among the rest, all so consider it: nay, more, Sir, they be- 
lieve your administration only a branch of the power of the late impe- 
_ tial, now fallen tyrant; which power they are determined to destroy 
root aud branch. Let not the people then, of this country, delude 
themselves with the hope of peace while the. present men wield.the 
destinies of this nation. Foreign nations, Sir, have no confidence in 
the amicable professions of your administration; they have forfeited 
all respect, and no honourable peace will.eyer be made with them. 
Not, Sir, that any foreign nation would pretend to dictate to us, or 
in the smallest degree interfere with our internal regulations ; to this 
Iwould.not.submjt, from any nation. But the people ought to know, 
that England will not make peace with a set of men whom she thinks 
corrupt and wicked. (Can we then, Sir, ought we, to unite with 
such men in the prosecation of this French war? Besides, Sir, do 


we not condemn the friends of this admipistration, for supporting such, 


weak and corrupt rulers, and shall we not condensn ourselves, if we 
unite with them in that suppert? Honestmen will decide, . 

For these among other reasons I cannot unite in support of the pre- 
sent administration. . I shall now proceed to state some of the reasons. 
which compel me to vote against the whole system, or rather, 
icheme, of finance, reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
whereby they caleulated to raise from the people of this country, di- 
fectly or indirectly, by new or increased taxes, 11,635,000 dollars, 
fo addition to the sdm of 10,800,000 dollars, raised in the same 
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manner, orto be raised the present year, Making a grand total for 
the people to pay in taxes, for 1815, 22,435,000 dollars to the national 
government, which does not and cannot protect them. Before | 
proceed tothe reasons above alluded to, permit me to hold up to the 
view of the American people two pictures; one of the expence of g 
year in peace, the other of a year of war. The expence of our peace 
establishment before the war, was (as the Jate Secretary of the Trea. 
suty,’ Mr. Campbell, informs us, in an able and faithful annual report 
made to the House of Representatives on the 24th of September, 
1814.) 

D.7 ,000,000 
Interest on the debt, existing previous to the war - 1,900,000 





Making 8,900,000 
He further informs us, that “ the sums authorized by Congress to 
be expended during the year 1814, and for which appropriations have 
been made, are as follows : 
Amountiog in the whole to D.47,270,172. This sum the govern 
ment expected to provide as follows : 





From the Customs - 6,500,000 
Sales of Public Lands - 600,000 
Direct Tax and internal Duties 3,800,000 
Postage and incidental Receipts 50,000 
——a— 10,950,000 
Loans and Treasury Notes . 33,592,665 
Balance said to be in the Treasury - 2,727,507 
D.47,270,172 


Of the sum the government expected to raise by loans, after begging 
and submitting to the grossest usury, they were deficient more than 
thirteen million and a half dollars, according to the first and dashing 
report from the new Secretary Dallas, to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, This statement shows evidence in favour of peace 
38,370,172, of cents. an amount which one year of war costs the 
people. 

I will now, Sir, by your indulgence and that of the Committee, 
state-some of the reasons which compel me to vote against the war 
taxes: ot these reasons, Sir, some will be local and others general. 
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While our attention is directed to the interest of the whole, we ought 
not to neglect that of any part. 

First.—I shall vote egainst this report as a citizen of New-England, 
because that section of the country was not represented in the Com- 
mittee which made it, although its inhabitants, if. the taxes are im- 
posed, will be called upon to pay a large proportion of them. How 
this happened, whether by design or accident, | know not: but such 
is the fact, that nomember from New England was put upon that 
important Committee. But the Middle, Southern, and Western 
States, engrossed the whole. I would not be understood to implicate 
the Hon. Speaker of this House, who appoints our Committees ! 
and who discharges the duties of his office with distinguished ability. 
It may have been accident, or he may only have followed the example 
of some predecessor, Nor, Sir, wouldI suggest that the Committee 
is not composed of Gentlemen of ability and integrity. But, Sir, they 
cannot understand the interest of that part of our country so well as 
amember therefrom. They cannot have the feelings, the interests, 
or the views of citizens of New England. New-England appears to 
be proscribed, put under the ban of the empire. These things create 
suspicions of designs against her rights and liberties. I cannot sanc- 
tion this procedure by my vote. 

Second. —This administration have, by their weak and wicked mea- 
sures, so impoverished our citizens, that they have not the ability to 
pay these oppressive taxes. Shall we lay upon them additional bur- 
dens, when they are now almost pressed to the dust by those which 
you have already heaped upon them? Let us hear what Mr. Secre- 
tary Dallas says upon this subject. 

* The wealth of the nation, in the value and products of its soil, 
in all the acquisitions of personal property, and in all the varieties of 
industry, remains almost untouched by the hand of government.” Is 
this indeed true ? Let me ask the farmer ia the middle States the 
value of his wheat and flour, now spoiling on his hands; the mer- 
chant in the East, the value of his Jumber and his fish, without pur- 
chasers ; his acquisition of property, deprived by the acts of the go- 
vernment of the accustomed means of enterprize; the ship owner, the 
rich return of his vessels, now only food for worms; the sailor and 
mechanic, the value of their industry jn all its varieties. These will 
ill exclaim, that they have been sorely touched by the hand of this 
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government. That ‘* the little finger of this oppressive administra. 
tion is thicker than the loins” of the father of his country.—Thg 
this administration had afflicted them, as the great enemy of map. 
kind was permitted to afflict the perfect and upright man, by touching 
all they possess, arid they almost ready to ‘* curse them to their faces.” 
But what does the chairman of the committee of Ways and Means 
say on this subject? ‘“< In Europe, the price of Agricultural products 
is not materially affected by a state of war; the produce of the earth 
is there consumed within the country in peace and war. The situa- 
tion of the United States is entirely different—with an extensive and 
fertile country, and a small population compared to the extent of our 
territory, we have annually large surplus to export to foreign markets 
over and above what is necessary for consumption. On the export of 
this surplus which is cut off by war, depends in a great degree the 
wbility of the farmer to meet taxes.” By this it appears, that the 
wealth of the nation, composed by the wealth of every individual 
in that nation, subject to taxation, does but remain almost untouched 
by the hand of government. And, Sir, I consider this war, for every 
Purpose of misery and distress, as having existed for nearly eight years 
—since the embargo, by Mr. Jefferson, in 1806. A constant hosti- 
lity has, since that period, been maintained by the government against 
the industry, property, and enterprize of our citizens by their restric 
tive and oppressive acts, whereby thousands of our citizens are redu- 
ced \o beggary ; toasituation that scarce any change can be for the 
worse. 
In New England, too, Sir, we are obliged to pay to our state tax 
county tax, town tax, and parish tax, (the latter some gentlemen or 
this floor may not understand), consider too, Sir, that our citizens 
are deprived ef the usual means of obtaining supplies for these ob- 
jects , and for the maintenance of their families. Lumber, the fish- 
eries and commerce, were our chief dependence. Our lumber, which 
before the war found a ready market at ten and fifteen dollars the thou- 
sand, is now merely nominal at four or five. The bank fisheries are 
destroyed—and it now seems, from the terms of the enemy, that we 
are ina fair'way to Jose the best portion of our coast fishery. Ovf 
vessels are now confined to our ports. It must be knownlikewise that 
the inhabitants of the sea-port towns in Maine were ac ustomed 
to receive two thirds of the provisions required for their support, in 
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utices of the first necessity, coastwise, And in proportion as theie 
means of purchasing provisions have increased, the price of provisions 
has increased. Flour, which was formerly bought for six or eight 
dollars, has for some time past been fifteen or sixteen dollars the bar- 
rel. Indian corn, which sold for seventy five cents the bushel before 
the war, was the last summer one dollar anda half and two dollars 
the bushel, and so of many other articles of prime necessity. ‘The con 
sequence of this has been such as was probably expected and wished by 
the Government. Many of our respectable citizens, sailors and -me- 
chanics, have for subsistence, been forced into the ranks of your 
army and marched into Canada. Yes, Sir, I have to regret way to 
lament, the fate of many valuable citizens, some personal friends, 
who have thus fallen victims to the diseases of that climate, or to the 
sword of the enemy—far distant from their homes, with no friendly 
hand to relieve their suffering, or sooth their distress; in death they 
cast a fond recollection back upon theircouatry, and the dear objects 
of their affection, then closed their eyes in despair. With the hope 
of giving some relief, I have since entered the dwellings of ‘their fa- 
milies, once the abodes of prosperity and happiness—now of wretch- 
edness and woe. I have beheld their disconsolate widows, and help- 
less parents, in misery and want; and their children crying for bread: 
do then, O God, now their only supporter, according to the petition 
in thy prayer, give them each day their daily bread. 

But when the poor have thus cried, Madison has not wept; 
“ ambition is made of sterner stuff” than this. 

Third Reason.—As a citizen of New England, I am opposed to 
laying this additional burden upon my fellow citizens, because no 
part of the money, thus to be raised, will be applied to the payment 
of the-expence incurred by those States in calling out and subsisting 
their militia, for the defence of their soil and families. This informa- 
tion we have from the Secretary of War himself, in his answer to the 
letter of his Excellency Governor Strong, upon that subject. That no 
part of the expence thus incurred would be reimbursed unless our 
oops were placed under the orders of the commanders of their 
military.districts. This isa species of command we Know nothing 
of; military districts—by what right, what authority, what usurpa- 
tion established ?—they are unknown to our laws—onknown to cur 
Constitution, and abborrent to our feelings. Fer what purpose fs our 
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country gerrymandered into military districts ? Can you inform me, 
Sir? I did indeed once hear on this floor the purpose avowed fo; 
which they were established, and the use to which they were destined, 
I did hear an honourable gentleman in debate, and I heard him with 
horror and detestation, alluding tosome rumours of dissatisfaction ix 
the East, thank his God, that there was within each military district 
of this country, a physical force sufficient to put down the first 


movements of popular discontent. What, Sir, are we made a military 
despotism ? Must we be butchered, if we dare complain of our 
wrongs ? Is this the republican form of government guaranteed to us 
by the constitution ? Is this the freedom for which our ancestors 
fought and bled? If so, then Warren and the succeeding martyrs of 
the revolution, died invain. No, Sir,. New England will not submit 
toit; no military despot shall ever reign there. I, too, thank my 
God, that there is within each state in New England, the bravest 
yeomanry af the country, hearts of oak, ready and determined to 
beat down tyranny and oppression under their feet. 

But who are the officers under whose command your President 
wishes to place our hardy soldiers ? In Massachusets, is an officer 
whom your President has recalled from a command in Canada, with 
every mark of disgrace ; in New Hampshire is an officer who suffered 
himself to be taken by a handful of the enemy ; and of so little con- 
sequence was he in the view of your Government, that they let him 
rest in Canada unexchanged, until he almost became a subject of his 
Britannic Majesty. His pay and rations however went on, which 
was some consolation, Sir, our militia officers would think themselves 
disgraced, and throw up their commissions, if they were ordered 
under such commanders. But, Sir, the principle on which this 
military gerrymander is formed, is what I must deprecate. If your 
President can thus divide the States into military sections, and place 
ever each a General Officer, what prevents his appointment of all the 
subordinary officers in the same districts, ready to take from our 
militia officers their commands, as soon as they take the field—thus 
violating in the very letter, that part of the Constitution which re 
serves ‘‘ to the States respectively, the appointment of the officers of 
militia?” There is nothing that will prevent his doing this, seeing 
he has the disposition, but the determined resistance of the people, 
who are accustomed, ‘* to anti¢ipate the evil, and judge of the pressure 
of the grievance by the badness of the principle. They augur mix 
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government ata distance, and snuff up the approach of tyranny ia 
every tainted breeze.” If then, Sir, you will not defend New 
England, New England will defend herself, and will keep ber resources 
forher own occasions. ‘‘ Millions for our own defence, but nota 
cent for tribute,” 

Fourth Reason.—I cannot unite in supporting this Administration, 
with Mr. Madison at their head, because he has always shown a 
settled and determined spirit of hostility against the enterprize, the 
commerce, the rights, and above all, the patriots of New England. 
In confirmation of this, with mingled sensations of. pride and disdain; 
] descend to notice the mean, dastard connection between this Govern 
ment and one John Henry. Where your President gave to that 
scoundrel and traitor, fifty thousand dollars, of the people’s money, 
to purchase up, as he fondly hoped, calumny and detraction against 
the first patriots in New England. That he was disappointed in his 
malicious and revengeful hopes and designs was not his fault. The 
traitor received his fifty thousand dollars from the hand of your Pre 
sident, who sent him, in one of your public ships, out of the reach of 
justice, even to the Imperial Buonaparte. Sir, this impotent attempt 
by your President, to sully the character of New England, will never 
be forgotten. It will be forgiven, for our holy religion commands us 
to forgive our greatest enemies, persecutors, and slanderers. Thank 
God, New England is covered with the heavenly panoply of integrity 
and patriotism : the arrows of malevolence fall harmless at her feet. 

But this Government have since 1806, constantly manifested a 
deadly hostility against the commerce and rights of New England, 
by their embargoes, non-intercourse, and non-importations: some of the 
provisions of which were infinitely more unjust and oppressive than 
the writs of assistance, so justly complained of at the commencement 
of the Revolution, These writs gave to the Custom-house Officers 
and their Deputies, powers to enter any private houses, &c. ‘* that 
they would say they suspected,” Now, Sir, some of the provisions of 
your laws authorized them to do this without saying any thing— 
without writ or right. I have before asserted on this floor, and now, 
after the most deliberate consideration, I repeat, that this Administra- 
tion have brought upon this nation many of the evils which produced 
the Revolution ; that they are in fact, acting over the tyranny of 
Britain against New England, with incréased aggravation, What, 
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let me ask, was a Boston Port Bill, compared with a General 
Embargo? What, aduty ona few unimportant articles, compzred 
with the taxes and oppressions which this Administration have brought 
fipon this people? As much as I abhor the tyranny and oppression of 
a Grafton, a North, or a Bute, and their hireling associates in dif. 
ferent ministries in England, against this country, I would not do them 
the injustice to compare them with a set of men and measures, which 
would disgrace them. : 

If asimple King of England, by his corrupt servants, chastised 
New England with whips—this Administration have chastised ber 
with scorpions. A repetition ef the same grievances will remind us 
of the rethedy. I very well know the apology that is offered by 
gentlemen on this occasion :—That our sitwation is changed—that 
New-England is represented on this floor, but not in Parliament. Is 
she indeed represented here? What influence has New-England in 
this Congress, more than she had in the Parliament of Eng'and? She 
has members here to state her grievances, and demand redress ; she 
had friends there, able and distinguished, to do the same. Has the 
interest of New-England been at all consulted for these eight years 
past? Have her grievances been redressed ?— Let her impoverished, 
ruined citizens, answer the question, We complain of grievances 
and wé are told that we are represented here: we complain of the 
oppression of the Administration, and are told, they are the choice of 
the people. The people do not choose rulers to oppress and tyrannize. 
The moment they thus act, they forfeit their character of rulers, and 
ought to be deposed. What, Sir, shall we be told that a hereditary 
sovereign in Europe may, for his crimes, be deposed and brought to 
the block—while a petty tyrant, of four years standing, ‘* strong 
enough to oppress, but not able to protect,” shall, in this free country, 
live out his political life. No, Sir;—Thesame crime whieh would 
bring one to the block, ought to bring the other tc the halter. 

What influence, I repeat, has New England in the administration, 
6r in Congress, when the whole of the ‘administration, and a majo- 
rity of both houses of Congress, live south and west of the Delaware? 
Will you appeal to their measures as the evidence ? In them we see 
nothing but ruin and oppression. Will honourable gentlemen come 
wearer home, and examine the journals of this house? Here we se 
ranked majority ranged against New England. Look at your com 
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mittees, even the least important. Do you finda majority of New 
England interest, or of federal republicans (to speak the plainer) in 
either? No, Sir, New England influence is carefully excluded the 
walls of this house, and was excluded from the palace (before Mr. 
Madison permitted the enemy to burn it) lest the pure slave spirit 
should be contaminated. Yes, Sir, I consider this admtnistration as 
aliento us. So mach so, that New England would be justified in de+ 
claring them, like all foreign nations, ‘‘ enemies in war, in peace 
friends." The States of New England, Sir, can never be satellites 
in any system ; but, like primary planets, they will revolve round the 
sun of federalism, until the Almighty hand which created, shall dash 
them from their orbits for ever. 

To show the wonderful consisteacy of the men now in power, they 
have not only acted over the tyranny of England against this country, 
but they are now actually acting over what, in times past, they 
affected to call the tyranny and oppression of Washington and Adams; 
inexcise laws and internal taxes. If honourable gentlemen acted 
on principle in their opposition then, they are unprincipled now—if 
they did not act on principle then, they were, and have continued, un- 
principled. If it be retorted that we ought to support these laws, 
we answer that we do not deem them necessary, that our support is 
not necessary to their passage. Sir, allegiance and protection are re- 
ciprocal ; the people of the United States ordained the constitution, 
among other impertant provisions, “ toprovide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secute the blessing of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” This defence, this welfare, and these 
blessings, it was the duty of this administration to provide for the 
people. How they have done it, our defenceless country will show. 
Nay, Sir, we have ocular demonstration within sight of this hall. 
Nay more, this hall itself is demonstration ; driven, as we have been, 
by the enemy, and the neglect of the government, from our splendid 
capitol, to the places of mere patent machines. And that we have 
the honour even of occupying the places of patent machines, we owe 
tothe charity of the enemy, begged by Dr. Thornton, of the patent 
office, that he might have where to bestow these models of the arts 
and of taste, Yes, Sir, every part of your city exhibits vestiges of 
the enemy, and of the criminal neglect. of your government. Yes, 


Sif, the proud banner of that enemy bas waved over the capitol, and 
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all your public edifices are in ruins. Add to this, your govern. 
ment, with the President at their head, pale with fear, flying before a 
few thousand British troops. The patriot turns from this scene with 
horror and disgust. Is this the map whom the peopie have chosen to 
go in and out before them, and to lead their armies to battle and to 
conquest? Is this the kind of protection which he affords to this 
bleeding country ? Frotm such proteciion, and such protectors, O 
Lord deliver my country ! 

It may be demanded of me, if I am willing to abandon our navy 
and army without pay, without reward ; far, very far, from it. My 
sentiments on this subject cannot be unknown or mistaken. The 
steady bravery, and perfect discipline of our gallant seamen, evinced 
by their repeated and splendid victories, the heroism lately displayed 
by some of our generals, their officers, and troops, in many sangui- 
nary and successful battles, flash like lightning upon the surrounding 
darkness, rendering it more palpable. 

New England will not give up the ship, nor the seamen either. She 
is prepared to swim or sink, conquer or die with them. But, Sir, 
this administration has not the ability toreward them ; they have lost 
the confidence of the people, and cannot command the resources of 
the nation. It will devolve on the first, fast friends of the navy, to 
reward our brave tars, when the ‘troubled night” of this admiais- 
tration depart— 

** And the star of peace return.” 

In relation to the subject more immediately before the Committee, 
as to the increase of taxes, for the reasons which I have given, and as 
to the scheme of a national bank, reported by Mr. Dallas, for reasons 
which I may assign when that subject shall be taken up, I shall vote 
againstthe whole. Iu relation to the detail of this basiness, asit 
respects a proper selection of articles, or of equalizing them through 
the States, I shall endeavour correctly to do my duty. 

' Before I conclude, Sir, there is one subject on which I wish cor- 
rectly to be understood, and upon which,some of the gentlemen oa 
this side of the house have been misrepresented. I allude to the mo- 
tives and views of the gentlemenin and out of this house, opposed to 
the administration of Mr. Madison. Could I, for a moment, believe 
that a base and corrupt desire of office or emolument, or power, it 
fluenced them, that wioment would I abandon them, and esteem the® 
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as base as those they oppose. Could I believe that any other desire 
actuated them, than to relieve the people from distress, and our coun- 
try from rain, I should consider them unworthy the name of pa- 
triots, onworthy the name of Americans, unworthy the air and light 
of heaven. Let honourable gentlemen consult their own breasts 
upon this subject, they will find the charge of corrupt motive impos- 
sible. Do they find the taste of power so sweet, the couch so soft, 
that they are to be courted for enjoyment, and not for the elevated ob- 
ject of rendering happy a whole people. If they have discharged 
their duty to their country and to their God, they will have no diffi- 
culty in answering the question. 

But union, it seems, is now the watch-word. Does the adminis- 
tration desire it? Do the majority in this house desire it? Have 
either made the least advance or concession for it? Though urged by 
the nation, has Mr. Madison called round him the wise and the good 
without distinction of party? Let his cabinet answer, One im- 
portant office vacant, and a continual fluctuation and succession of 
officers, at a time when he ought to have the constant and best ad- 
vice of the wisest men of the nation. Another office sold in fee to 
a foreigner by birth, or held by him for another naturalized citizen, 
now abroad on an important mission, and who qualified himself in 
the school of insurrection for his distinction. Is our treasury always 
to be a prey to foreigners, Henry and others ? —The American people 
will correct this procedure, or not complain of an empty treasury. 
But what advances have the majority in this house made towards a 
coalition? Do they not, upon every important subject of debate, 
unsheath the sword of contention, and cast away the scabbard ? And 
how were even the advance of the honourable gentlemen from New 
York received yesterday? With coldness? No, Sir, they were ree 
jected with contempt. Conscious of their strength, they do not 
want our assistance ; they fear that some on this side of the house 
may stand between them and office. They do not want our assist- 
ance to pass their laws, and God forbid they should have it, for om 
tome of these laws are impressed the image and superscription of op+ 
Pression, J will not, by my vote, give currency to such base coin, 

If, Sir, this administration will abandon the evil course and evil ade 
vice which they have pursued so long, will return toa sense of duty 
lo themselves, and justice to their country, If Mr. Madison will cease 
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606 Miscellamies. 
to hearken to evil counsellors, and will give up his inefficient and cor. 
rupt agents ; will forma cabinet of the most experienced and wisest 
statesmen of our country, and will surrender the conduct of affairs 
wholly to them, I will be among the first with heart and hand to sup. 
port them. Until Mr. Madison does this, I can only advise him, 
in the words of an experienced statesman, “ to retract his odious ex- 
ertions of authority, and to remember that the first step towards mak- 
ing New England contribute to his wants, is to reconcile her to his 


government.” 
+ ee 


ADVANTAGES OF GAS-LIGHTS. 
To the Editor of the Anitijacobin Review. 
Sir, 


T am well aware that about the beginning of the last century, the 
regular lighting of the Streets of the Metropolis became an object 

interest, and consequently of consideration; two Companies arose 
in the first instant, viz. the Convex lights; andthe Globe lamps ; 
these were succeeded by several other Light and Heat Societies, ti!) the 
present mode of Lighting our Streets took place, about the middle 
of the Jast century, or rather later, in consequence of the improve- 
ment, which was at that time effected in the pavements ; this is 
nearly the state of the case with respect to lighting our s‘reets &c.sub+ 
ject, however, tofurtherimprovements, which have, indeed, been made, 
and are of such a nature that I must take leave to make a few obser- 
vations upon them. 

These improvements, you are well apprized, arise from the intro- 
duction of the Gas, which is already pretty general ; and although I 
‘was prejudiced against it at first, I have, now the experiment has 
been tried, observed it to be attended with so many advantages, as to 
promise in time to be extremely beneficial to the public. 

Some of these are too obvious to require observation, but there is 
one more latent, yet so important, that it requires explanation, | 
conceive, without more circumlocution, Mr. Editor, that the Gas, if 
it obtain a general diffusion, may become a very capital adjunct to the 
Police of the Metropolis, as the brilliant illumination of its avenues 
will afford a peculiar facility to the detection of Murderers, Street-Rob- 
bers, Burgilarers, and other criminals ; and ape gt or discover 
many enormities that are attempted, and effected after dark, adding , 


mot only to the comfort and safety of our persons, but of our houses. 
These advantages are so important, that I need not further remark 
upon the subject at present, but shall take some future opportunity (@ 
point out some others: till when, 


I remain, Sir, &c. 
Your very humble Servant, 
A MAGISTRATE. - 
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ANOTHER AMERICAN SERMON. 


~ 





We inserted in one of the former numbers of our Review, a sermon 
hed by that patriotic and eminent American divine, Dr. Elijah 
Parish, of Massachusetts. We ure now enabled, through the kind- 
ness of a transatlantic correspondent, to Jay before our readers, another 
sermon, by the same eminent, and intrepid, divine, who, as the firm 
and consistent minister of truth, turns neither to the right nor to the 
left, but moves straight forward to’ his point, speaking the words of 
truth, without fear and without reserve. It is a pity the majority of 
the Americans thought not wita this honest divine. 





A Discourse, delivered at Byfield, in the state of Massachusetts, on 
the Public Fast, April 7, 1814. By Elijah Parish, D. D. 


To the Public. 


Through an ill-founded prejudice, some have thought that divinity 
and politics are incompatible: But in this enlightened age, we must 
acknowledge, that they are inseparable; for, from Moses down to 
the more immediate progenitors of our Redeemer, and even the 
Saviour himself, have a// evinced, that the Economy of Heaven, in 
its Providential Dispensations and Distribution of Justice, is highly 
resembled by Earthly good Governments—among which, it is sup- 

, that, Great Britain and Ireland, in one, stands foremost ; and 
that of the United States, is one of the last and worst. This subject 
is gleriously developed in the following Discourse—a master-piece of 
Political Divinity, and sound Patriotism, delivered by an American 
Divine, in the face, and indefianee of his own country, shewing the 
causes, consequence, and diabolical tendency of their unhappy and 
most iniquitous War with England. 


This Discourse is well worthy the attention of all who fear God, 
honour the King, and love their Country. 
C—, 


Halifax, N. S. dugust 16th, 1814. 


But he said, ye ure idle, ye are idle; therefore ye say, let us go and do sacrifice 
to the Lord, 
. Go therefore new, and work ; for there shall no straw be given you, yet shall 
ye deliver the tale of bricks, 
Exopvus v. 17, 18. 


Tuat evil exists in the world, requires ne proof, That tyranny and 
despotism are not among the smallest evils, which afflict the family of 
man; will be generally allowed ; yet from the days of Nimrod to 
Napoleon, the earth has trembled wader the iron foot of her tyrants, 
Their swords devour more than the pestilence ; streams of blood 
follow their course ; the sighs of the nations, and the tears of th 
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world, are extoried chiefly by their oppression. The greater part of 
the widows, and the orphans, and the poor, and the miserable, and 
the dying, execrate them as the authors of their woes. Nor is this 
ferocious despotism peculiar to one form of government ; whatever 
government is worst administered is worst. ‘The republics of Rome 
aod Venice, and perhaps another, which alone exists, have been as 
oppressive as the despotism of Turkey, of Persia, or Japan. 

Nor is it the least among the proofs of a divine superintendency, 
that great “‘ good is often educed” from these political evils. Had 
not the barbarous despotism of Egypt extorted tears of blood, and 
highs of desperation, from the posterity of Jacob, they might pos- 
sibly, till this day, have been the slaves of her servile princes, the 
vassals of her imported Mamelukes, repairing the cities, which their 
fathers built, plowing the fields, manured with their fathers’ bones, 
The sons of Istael were passionately attached to their union with this 
ancient dominion. They and their fathers had been in the country 
about two hundred years. They no longer had any predilection for 
the country of their forefathers’ nativity ; they preferred the turbid 
Nile, to ali the waters of Canaan ; the plains of Egypt to all the hills 
of Judea, So rooted were their attachments to their present con- 
nection, notwithstanding their oppressions, that Moses, who knew 
them well, so despaired of rousing them to demand their indepen. 
dence, that he said, ‘* They will not hearken to my voice.” So it haps 
pened. After he had called on them, to redress their grievances 
themselves, instead of writing petitions ; to act, instead of making 
melancholy faces ; they met him, and said, ‘‘ Ye have made our name 
to be abhorred ;"’ ‘* ye have put asword in their hands to slay us.” 
You frighten us, and you will ruin us, by your bold preachments, 
** So they hearkened not unto Moses, for anguish of spirit and of 
cruel bondage. The political measures, which Moses urged, appeared 
sash and violent. Moderation was the popular doctrine ; it therefore 
became necessary that God in his providence should afflict, and dis- 
tress, and ruin them, by the abominable measures of their govern- 
ment, to render them willing to adopt suitable measures for their 
own advantage. | 

To mention some of Israel's oppressions, noticing any points of 
resemblance in our own country, Which may happen to occur, and 
suggesting some happy resulis.of those oppressions, is the present 
design. 

I. Iam to mention some of Israel's woes. 

1. The exactions and hard services of the government were among 
the evils endured by Israel. They were compelled to build the cities 
of Pithom and Raameses, to which it is thought have succeeded 
Damietta and Cairo; they were probably compelled ta raise the 
pyramids, to those stupendous wonders of the world. These griev- 
ous hardships wore out their strength, exhausted their patience, and 
blasted their hopes. Exod. v. 11,13,14. Their labours were as 
various as they were oppressive. The object of their tyrant was, not 
merely to eprich or aggtandize themselves ; but to discourage and 
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preak down the spirits of Israel, to change the state of society, to 
bend their sturdy minds to new modes of employment. Therefore, 
they made them serve in mortar, and brick, and in the field. New 
manufactures were, probably, established; or old ones extended. 
In the fields they might dig canals from the river, or carry out manure, 
while the pyramids demanded the greater part of their time. These, 
though externally coated with stone, are partly of brick, just such 
brick as the Israelites made, having straw or stubble, incorporated 
with the clay. Accordingly history informs us, that Sesostris, whom 
a learned writer* supposes to be the Pharaoh of scriptures, caused it 
to be ‘inscribed on all his great works.—‘* No native Egyptian la- 
boured on this.” If strangers performed these labours, who so pro- 
bably as the enslaved Israelites ? ‘T'ask-masters were set over them ; 
princes of burdens, it may-be rendered. The laws were unjust ; 
the manner of executing them was larbarous. Josephus says that 
his countrymen were forced to dig canals, to rdise walls, to buiid the 
pyramids, and finally, that they were forced fo learn all sorts of mecha- 
nic arts, Itis, therefore,‘an old scheme of cunning tyrants, to drive 
their people from commerce and agrichlture, to engage them in 
manufactures. This enfeebles their powers of body and mind, and 
makes them fit for slaves, and tools of despots. Therefore, the dar- 
ing sons of Abram were no Jonger permitted to'sail on the ‘‘ Great~- 
Sea,” to ‘‘ the mart of nations, whose merchants were princes.” 
They were not allowed to navigate the Red Sea; nor to bring spices 
and all precious things from the East, 

Ido not pretend to discover any likeness between the Pharaohs of 
Egypt, and the Presidents of America. If all intelligent hearers 
perceive.a surprising resemtlance, between their laws and measures, I 
pray you to .emember that Pharaoh was raised up to afflict, to punish, 
and ruin his wicked country ; our rulers are chosen, and approved by 
the people. They are, therefore, pronounced honourable men.--« 
erty any people choose Pharaohs to crush and ruin their best 

opes ? 

2. Another grievance of Israel was, their hopes of domestic felicity 
were blasted; their sons were blasted ; their sons were torn from 
them. This order of the Egyptian government argues, that they had 
lost all the sentiments of humanity, that they sported with the rights 
of their subjects, that they must have been the terror of the people, 
and the scourges of God. 

“But why is this introduced? Has any thing resembling this 
taken place in this christian country, of chosen rulers? Has any 
little Moses been heard weeping on the river ?"—Ye, who make these 
enquiries, are abundantly able to return the answer. Concerning 
{wo unprincipled and profligate laws, judge ye, which is the most 
infamous and abominable.—With the balance of truth and candour in 
your hands, say then, which is the most horrible law, that which 
fonsigns an infant offspring to the tomb; or that which declares an 
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offensive war against a whole nation, which involves all the people of 
your own countryin the guilt and calamities of war ; which drafis 
your sons by thousands and hundreds of thousands, to march agains: 
a friendly province, commanding them to murder and destroy, and 
probably to be slain or perish themselves ?) Which law is most ter. 
rible, that which puts in jeopardy a part of the infants in one nation 
or that which puts in jeopardy all the people of two nations, which 
Jets loose the sword and conflagration, with their attendant evils, 
famine, tetror, aud pestilence, in fw countries ? 

It is conjectured by the learned,* that the law of Pharaoh, against 
the male infants of Israel, did not take place, till after the birth of 
Aaron, and was repealed soon after the birth of Moses ; or else 
eighty years afier, the males could not have amounted to 600,000 able 
men- It is also the united opinion of commentators, and of the 
learned in general, that this edict was repealed at the death of the 
king, who first published it, which they suppose happened four years 
after the birth of Moses, and that it never was executed to any great 
extent. This is made certain by the scripture history 5; the agents 
ippointed to execute the law were rebuked for their neglect, and God 

ewarded them for disobeying the wicked law. The law perhaps 
was originally restricted to the vicinity of the court ; and therefore, 
nly ¢éwo midwives were sufficient to execute the law. This demon- 
strates, that the law extended only toa very small district. But our 
rulers have given commission, not to two women, two feelle women, 
but to the whole veteran armics of Britain, with their navy of a thou- 
sand ships, to murder, burn, and destroy New England. A thousand 
times as many sons of America have probably fallen victims of this 
ungod/y war, as perished in Israel by the edict of Pharaoh. Still the 
war is only beginning ; if ten thousand have fallen, ten thousand times 
ten thousand may fall. Say then ye, who are wise ; ye, whe are con- 
siderate, whose calamities have been the most terrible, the sons of 
Jacob, or the sons of America? Whose rulers have been most greedy 
of blood?) Which people have had most cause to adopt measures of 
relief > 

3. The petitions of Israel, and their manly remonstrances, were 
treated with neglect ; they produced no effect, but to multiply their 
vexations and burdens. 

«* Then the officers of Israel cried to Pharaoh ; Wherefore dealest 
thou thus with thy servants ; ye say to us, make brick ; behold ‘ 
servants are beaten ; but the fault is thine own people. (But he said 
ye are idle, ye are idle, Go therefore now and work; for no straw 
shall be given you; yet ye sball deliver the tale of brick ;” and the 
othcers of Israel did see that they were in an evil case, after it wa 
said, “ye shall not mivish aught from your bricks of your daily 
tasks.” ‘ They did see that they were in an evil case.” This re- 
quired no wizard eyes, long before ; yet they could reproach Moses, 
for attempting their emancipation. 
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“ Unhappy Israel, had thy father Jacob anticipated such a result ; 
had he foreseen these miseries of his posterity, had he seen your 
ignominious, s-rvile endurance, would he have left his native country ? 
Would he have united his interest with Egypt? Would he not 
rather have starved in Canaan? The petitions had been respectful 
aad pathetic ; yet they provoke increasing vengeance ; they pull 
down increasing calamities. At first they only excluded them from 
their usual occupations, requiring them to build one or two cities for 
the Nation, for the public good. Then they made them serve with 
rigour, in morfar and Erick rearing those lofty tombs of their Kings, 
or temples of their gods. Then the ‘y sent them into their field to 
dig ditches. Then they made w their sons ; and last of all, 
deprived them of straw, with-held : their means ; yet wou!d not lesen 
the demands of government. Such 1s the process of despotism ; 
she begins with little ; like the grave, she takes all. Was ever a 
savage yell more terrible, than a tyrant’s voice? ‘* Let the people 
gather straw where they can find it;"’ so the people were scattered 
through the land. Those who had been shepherds, learned to burn 
brick ; the sailors joined the army; the merchants went to build 
cities ; others dug clay. These were the fruits of their petitions, 
Such is always the fruit of petitions to a mercenary, venal govern- 
ment. They are a society organized for mischief, ‘‘ To aban- 
don usurped power, to renounce lucrative error, are sacrifices, 
which the virtue of individuals has on some occasions, offered 
to truth; but from any society of men no such effect can” be 
expected. The corruptions of a society, recommended by common 
uiility, and justified by universal practice, are viewed by its members 
without shame or horror ; and reformation never proceeds from them- 
selves ; but is always forced upon them by some foreign hand.” You* 
may as well expect the cataract of Niagara to turn its current to 
the head of Superior, and rush over the western mountains, asa 
wicked congress to make a pause in the work of destroying their 
country, while the people will furnish the means. Not their peti- 
tions ; bat their march to Canaan, relieved the woes of Israel, and 
instantly stopped the work on the last pyramid, which has not been 
finished to this day. 

With what puerile simplicity, then is it asked.---‘* Will not the 
peace in Europe, or the dastardly conduct of our armies, give us 
peace?” No. Our disasters are a part of the original scheme, It 
Was never intended, nor wished, thatthe Canadas shouid be subdued. 
Look at your officers; look at your soldiers, the clippings and 
parings, and refuse of humanity. Was it ever expected that these 
miserable beings would make conguests? Ye sbould as soon expect 
an army of caterpillars to mow down your forests.---What is the 
peace of Europe to your rulers? Should the English now be at 
liberty to send ali her armies, and all her ships to America, and in 
one day burn every city trom Maine to Georgia, your condescending 
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rulers would play on their harps, while they gazed at the tremendoys 
conflagration, ‘hey would make this a new argument to carry on 
the war with new alacrity. 

No peace will ever be made, till the people say, ‘* There shall be 
no war?” If the rich men continue to furnish money, the 
miseries of war will continue till the mountains are moistened 
with blood; till every field of America is white with the bones of 
the people. Equally childish are your hopes from the effect of your 
petitions. Let the towns, and the counties, and the states, continue 
to petition and petition, till all the paper in the land is consumed, it 
will not alter one vote in congress. For years the waggons of govern- 
ment have grotned with your petitions, and remonstrances, and sup- 
plications. The tables of congress have shuddered, under the woes 
of New-England. Thousands and thousands, and tens of thousands 
of the independent merchants, aud farmers, and other people, who 
had never before asked petition of any man, have humbly bowed 
before the national government, have humbly recounted their mises 
nes, have humbly suggested the easy mcde of relief, have anziously 
implored relief, with a pathos, which might have moved the cold 
ear of death. What has been the effect? Precisely the same as at 
the court of Pharaoh. Tyrants are the same on the banks of the 
Nile and the Potomac, at Memphis and at Washington, in a 
monarchy andarepublic. Petitvons are the means, and the hope of 
children, As wel) may the solitary pilgrim in the desert of Sahara 
petition a horde of wild Arabs, not to plunder his bread and his 
water, as the sons of the pilgrims petition their masters of the south, 
As we!] may the shrieking vessel petition the howling winds not to 
drive her on the rock of the billows ; as well may the terrified to- 
habitants of the Canadas implore the Christian barbarians of the 
south, not to burn their fair villages, their pleasant homes, and their 
temples.— Happily the day of petitions has passed away. 

A principal effect of ali your petitions has been to convince you, 
that your first sufferings were light. They were a serpentine rivulet ; 
they now are a mighty river. If ye were then vexed to madness, 
what will ye do in these swellings of Jordan? Non-importations, 
and restrictions have been added to non-importations and restrictions ; 
open war has been added to secret machinations, and ye have ap- 
proached the highest point in the tremendous climax of human 
despotism. Without a licence, the boat of the fisherman, the more 
humble canoe of the hermit, may not leave the cavern of his rock 
toseek his daily support. 

‘© Brt these restrictions are, or will le repealed.”---Undoubdtedly. 
Who does not know this, as ceitainly as that your oppressors have 
cunning and treachery? Were they to persevere, they, and their 
Jaws, and restrictions, would be cast to the moles and the bats. 
They will, therefore, suspend, and they will alter, and they wil | 
change the mode of despotism ; yet all is despotism still, The very 
relief Shows the barbarism of theirsystem. They pow tell the farmer, 
he may drive histeam, and not be assaulted; the fisherman, that he 
may row his boat, and not be sunk by their artillery ; ‘the traveller, 
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thst his trunk is now free from search; the bride, that she may con 
voy her choicest furniture to her home, it shal] not be broken by 
the axe of their strolling officers; that all may sleep, and not be 
alarmed, by the midnight ghosts of administration.” What is this, 
but saying, ‘‘ We cldim the riGut of taking away these comforts ; 
we justify our late barbarous laws, which subjugated you to these 
yexations. These shall overwhelm you again, like the tide of the, 
ocean, when it shall be our sovereign pleasure.” 

The government have opened their Pandora's box, and every plague, 
which comes forth, is more terrible that his fellow. What may vest 
appear, from their lake of miseries, scares the imagination to con- 
jecture. Will martial law be proclaimed through the Jand? Will 
aconscription like that of France take place, as has been threateued ? 
Will gangs of hired assassins, ealled soldiers, patrole your streets, 
rouse you from your midnight slumbers, burst open your doors, abuse, 
and wound, and scourge, aud terrify your families? These things 
have already been done without law. 

Deliver us, oh ye rulers, of a submissive and dispirited people ; 
deliver us from this dreadful uncertainty. Give us a law, though 
written in blood, though written by the finger of despotism, that 
we may know when to open our houses to midnight prowlers of the 
government, when to be silent under the point of their bayonets, 
when to open our bosoms to the daggers of a ferocious soldiery, that 
we may hear the cheer:ng veice of tyranny, saying. ‘* Hitherto [ 
will come, and no further.” Though this law should command us 
to submit to grosser indignities, to fall down before the petty tyrants, 
who are the golden images of the administration, or to admit them 
toenter our bed-chambers, like the frogs of Egypt, we sha// submit ; 
weave submitted. ‘That we can endure despotism with as much 
meekness and silence, as the slaves of the gra: d seignior, has been 
demonstrated by a long course of experiments. His subjects believe, 
that ipsult and death from his hand, is a privilege, is martyrdom. 
They covet the favour, as a title to immortal felicity. How many of 
our country now glory in the infamy and misery of aiding the govern- 
ment, in those very measures, which are not_only destroying the 
country, but depriving themselves, and their families of employment, 
or property, and of dread! Some have thus demolished large 
estates. Like Sampson they have wilfully pulled destruction on their 
own heads. We have sven an opulent merchant persevere in this mad 
infatuation, till he has petitioned the town; yes, till he has peti- 
tioned the town for the base privilege of a pouper. The base privi- 
lege has been granted him: ‘Thus, like the worshippers of Moloch, 
the supporters of a vile administration, sacrifice their children and 
families on the altar of democracy. Like the widows of Hindoostan, 
they consume themselves ; like the frantic votaries of Juggernaut, 
they throw themselves under the car of their political idol ; they are 
crushed by its bloody wheels. 

Vexation upon vexation, misery upon misery, infamy upon in- 
famy, baye resulted trom your petitions to the government, At first 
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they interdicted certain articles of commerce, from certain countries ; 
then they interdicted all foreign commerce. Your petitions were 
like clouds wafted to Washington by every wind; like clouds they 
produced nothing Wat a more dismal storm, a more frightful pros- 
pect. An offensive war was openty declared. Again petitions per. 
secuted the palace ; all commerce was interdicted, every boat, and 
waggon, and trunk of a solitary traveller, was subjected to search 
and plunder, This law is now executed by brutal soldiers, sword in 
hand. Not only your ships, bet your boats, your teams, and your. 
selves, as to any cbject of traffic, unless you will expose yourselves, 
to the artillery of government, are chained as fast as the slaves of 
Algiers, The full vials of despotism are poured on your heads ; and 
yet you may challenge the plodding Israelite, the stupid African, the 
feeble Chinese, the drowsy Turk, or the frozen exile of Siberia, to 
equal you in tame submission to the powers, which be. 

Forgive me, forgive me, my friends, though I thus speak, it is 
not the language ot reproach. Your obedience to Jaw is your merit, 
yourglory. Your patience is not the patience of fear ; your gentle- 
ness is not the torpor of insensibility ; your silence is not weakness ; 
it isnot cowardice,.vo. Your patience is magnanimity ; your silence 
is Not Conscious strength ; your obedience is moral habit, is religious 
principle, supported by religious ordinances. These principles and 
ordinances, though they are the scorn of your oppressors, have saved 
their laws from contempt, their officers from deserved violence; 
their whole system from insult and outrage. They, with their im- 
ported secretaries and patriots, raised an insurrection, rather than 
pay a taxon their intemperance ; the sons of the pilgrims pay a tax 
for their bread ; yes, thousands and thousands yield up their bread, 
and their common means of support with manly silence ; but there 
is apoint ; there is an hour, beyond which, you will not 
bear ‘ 

II. We were to suggest some of the advantages which resulted to 
Israel from these immense oppressions of their government. 

Their separation from the Ancient Dominion, who had oppressed 
them, was the great, the grand result of their political miseries. 
In this event were involved blessings, too great to be described, bles 
sings too numerous to be named, By this, they were freed from their 
former bondage. They bid farewell to the brick-kilns and ditches of 
Egypt. Their merchants never again raised the walls of her cities, 
nor grew dizzy on the top of their towering pyramids. But here, fot 
once, the parallel fails. ‘The people of New-England canrot separate 
themselves from the country of their oppressors. The Atlantic will 
not open usa passage ; no Canaan flows with milk and honey for us. 
If we leave our fields, and towns, and temples, looking to the west, 
though no Anakims appear on the mountains, nor are their cities 
walled up to heaven, nor have we heard the fame of their valour; 
yet do we not behold the sons of violence and rapine? In their 
neightourly quartels, are not ‘“ their hair and beard clotted stiff with 


gore.” Do you not hear their dismal howlings for blood, more blood? 
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Will the sons of New-England give up their traffic, and their homes, 
todwell with the ferocious hordes of Kentucky and the west. No. 
Here we must trample on the mandates of despotism ; or here we 
must remain slaves for ever. But, I may specify a few happy 
effects of Jsrae/'s sufferings.---Possibly some future Columbus, ona 
voyage of political discovery, may devise some means of making 
our miseries produce permanent blessings. Some political galvinism, 

to be discovered, may heal the infectious pestilenee, which is 
wasting the vitals of the common wealth, 

1, The oppressions of Israel introduced a better government, 
better adapted te their character. 

They had endured a perpetual conflict with their superiors in 
power. Theircollision of interests had become intolerable to the 
sons of Jacob, what gave wealth and ease to their oppressors, ruined 
them. These sections of the community had been like two dark 
and ‘furious clouds, ascending the hemisphere. In their union, they 
disgorge their thunders, and shake the world ; but Israel was the 
sufferer, the tributary, a mere attendant, bearing the burdens of 
the government, while denied the blessings, Her sons no longer 
sailed on the great sea, nor on the Red Sea ; but were deafened by 
the eternal rattle of her dismal manufactures. These measures of 
government were as fatal to the prosperity of Israel, as were the 
ten plagues to Egypt. Israel had submitted to the unlimited contranl 
of Pharaoh, a proud infidel, a despiser of religion, a profane scoffer 
at divine things. He neither knew, nor cared whether there were 
one God; or twenty Gods; but when Israel separated, Jehovah 
became their legislator and king. They had been vexed and scourged 
by petty tyrants, tools of government; now they were under the 
pious guidance of Moses and Aaron. ‘* Their nobles were from 
themselves, and their governors proceeded from the midst of them.”--« 
They had been the creatures, and tools, and engines of a government, 
in confederacy against God and his cause; they now combined all 
their power and resources to exalt their Saviour; they persevered in 
the great design, till they had passed the wilderness of Arabia ; till 
they had crossed the channel of the Jordan; till they had subdued 
their enemies ; till they had reared the temple on mount Zion ; till 
their millions had covered the hills of Canaan; till their laws, their 
customs, and their religion, were established from the barks of 
Kuphrates to the river of Egypt. Such were the fruits of their 
miseries and vexations in Egypt. It was necessary that they should 
sigh under the rod of oppression, to wake them from their political 
lethargy, to dispel their prejudices in favour of the union, under 
Which their fathers had enjoyed repose and prosperity, to provoke 
them toseek abetter government ; to inflame them to noble darings, 
inbursting the bonds of oppression ; in dissolving their connection 
With the merciless slave-holders of the country. Weli might they 
ting ; “‘ Partial evil is universal good,” But alas, we have no Moses 
fo stretch his rod over the sea**** No Lelanon, nor Caruiel, nor 
Cion, inyites us across the deep.* ** 
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2. Another immense advantage to Israel frem dissolving their 
unin with Egypt, wasan escape from the fatal contagion of infidel 
examples. 

Though the body of the Israelites might have but little connexieg 
with the body of Egyptians, still there must have been a constant 
intercourse, dangerous to all, and fatal to many. The nature of 
the case, and subsequent events, in their zeal for Egyptian idolatry, 
demonstrate all this. Though not as judges, and legislators, and 
advocates, many persons must have been at the court of Pharaoh, 
if it were only to bear the sighs and tears of the people, before the 
throne of their tyrant. Were they must witness a thousand instances 
of impiety ; they must see the first man in the nation neglect al] the 
forms of religion. ‘They must be tempted with bribes, and a thousand 
nameless enchantments of an opulent court. Returning home, these 
men would bring pestilence and dea‘h to the tribes of Israel. Some 
of the most unprincipled and profligate supporters of the administra. 
tion would be appointed collectors of the revenue. These would 
poison the country witb the spirit and vices of infidelity.---Many of 
the /aws breathed oppression, and provoked to crimes. By these and 
other means, wicked examples were greatly multiplied. Roused 
by the vexations they endured, their chains fell off, and they escaped 
this danger of irreligious examples; they separated themselves from 
this land of mischiet and crimes. 

Though it is a law of your nature, that the general spirit of the 
community be transmitted to the distant members ; though distin 
guished individuals diffuse their spirit, however base, in the com 
munity around them, I certainly do not present the fact as matter 
of information, that a black cloud of infidelity hangs over the south. 
It cannot be criminal in ove to mention what is publicly known ¢o all. 
If the late president,* the sage of Montecello, proud of his infi« 
delity, has cmplcyed printers to pudlish his contempt for the writings 
of Moses ; if he has pronounced the universal deluge an impossibility ; 
if his successor has given the whole nation every possible reason, 
except the public avowal, to believe that his deism is as fixed as the 
iceof the poles ; if his profanations of the sabbath, if his common, 
his habitual, his notorious neglect of public worship, are as com- 
plete evidence as the most candid confessions, that he has no part 
nor lot in Him who was crucified on Calvary, and rose from the 
tomb of Joseph, is it strange, that a swarm of scoffing infidels 
should darken the country where these exalted personages reside ? 
The approach of that region to paganism may be inferred from the 
riot of their sabbaths, from their falling temples, the small number 
of their churches, and the smaller number of their pastors. Do you 
not fear that this virulent impiety will, by degrees, be extended te 
all sections of the country, which are under the same govell- 


‘ment, and swayed by the fatal policy of the same men ? 





* Mr, Jefferson. 
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Those who are in the least acquainted with history, sacred or proe 
phane, well know, that the irreligious character of Rulers, like the 
simosphere of Java, carries poison and death through the land. 

Here again you may envy the privilege of Israel, and mourn that 
no land of Canaan has been promised to your ancestors, You cannot 
separate ffem that mass of corruption, which would poison the atmos- 
phere of Paradise ; you must in obstinate despair bow your necks to 
the yoke, and with your African brethren drag the chains of Virginian 
despotism, unless you discover some other mode of escape. 

3. Israel's woes in Egypt terminated in giving them the fruit of 
their own labours, This wa$a powerful motive for them to dissolve 
their connection with the Ancient Dominion, Though their fathers 
had found their union with Egypt pleasant and profitable; though they 
had been the most opulent section in Egypt ; yet since the change of 
adminstration, their schemes bad been reversed; their employments 
changed ; their prosperity destroyed ; their vexations increased, be- 
yond all sufferance.—They were tortured to madness, in seeing 
the fruitof their labours torn from them, to support a profligate ada 
minstration. Instead of laying upcorn, and silver, and gold, as they 
did, they were no longer their own masters, With the money, which 
theyearned they were not permitted to pay their ewn debts, of the 
ancient dominion, After they had paid the debts of others, they were 
stillin debt themselves. If they paid money sufficient to build navies, 
and construct roads, and.other great works, these were not for them- 
selves, but for their lordly tyrants, or the money was wasted by bank« 
tupt officers, before it reached the treasury, and often devoted to proe 
jects of folly and mischief.. If they were compelled to pay taxes, to 
build forts, and support armies, neither the forts nor the armies were 
for their defence. ‘They became discouraged ; they were perplexed. 
Moses and others exhorted them not to despair, and assured them that 
one mode of relief would prove effectual, Timid, trembling, alarmed, 
they hardly dared to make the experiment. Finally, they dissolved 
the union ; they marched ; the sea opened; Jordan stopped his cur 
rent; Canaan received those triumphant banners; the trees of the 
field clapped their hands ; the bills broke forth into songs of joy ; 
they feasted on the fruit of their own labours, Such success awaits a 
resolute and pious people. 

Is there any thing whereof it may be said, ‘‘ See, this is mew? It 
hath been already of old time. Say then, ye, who are best acquaint. 
ed with the state of the country, is a course of abomipable oppression 
hot unlike that of Egypt, bearing down New-England, and tearing 
from her mouth the fruits of her own labours ? In the Southern States, 
are costly roads made >? Are post-offices supported ? Are fortifications 
erected ? Are armies paid? Are prineely salaries enjoyed ? Are pas 
laces reared in royal splendour, from monies, chiefly paid in these 
commercial States ? 

Enquire, examine whether of the national expenditure for twenty 
years, the proportion of Virginia, according to ber population and 
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representation in Congress, be not more than thirty-one millions, 
while she actually paid only thirteen millions, exonerating herself at 
once of eighteen millions. On the other hand, the proportion of this 
Commonwealth was twenty millions ; but such were the taxes on your 
laborious industry, than instead of 20, you actually paid more than 
forty millions.* Again in the year 1791, the propcrtion of the pub. 
licdebt, belonging to Virginia, was near eleven millions. The in- 
come of herrevenue since that time, so far from paying any part of 
the principal would have fallen short of discharging the interest, by 
almost thirteen millions ; but by sharing the revenue from your labours 
and dangers, all this interest has been paid for her, with nearly half her 
principal, making a profit to her of eighteen millions. Massachusetts has 
sacrificed these immense portions of her labours, for the privilege of be- 
longing tothe unron ; for the privilege of embargoes, and war, and 
all the privations and miseries which she has endured. Had Massa- 
chusetts only received the fruit of her own ¢oi/s, her fortifications and 
other means of defence might have been rendered formidable ; 
and she might have built from twenty to thirty ships of the line. 
What a glorious union for Virginia! You have saved her from bank- 
ruptcy ; you have built her fortifications, maintained her armies, paid 
her expences of government. Have you learned to sympathize with her 
imported slaves? Your labours go into the same purse ; you virtually 
support the same masters ; you generously lend your help to those 
miserable beings, who blacken their fields ; you help them in paying 
for those luxuries, those costly mansions, those splendid equipages, 
and those prancing chariots, which you never saw. Is not all this 
right? You are healthy and vigorous ; they are feeble and delicate. 
You are poor or in moderate circumstances; they are rich in lands 
and slaves. You are compelled to labour hard, to submit to frugality, 
and indure a thousand privations ; they move in splendour, and riot in 
voluptuous pleasures. Yona toil in a cold and barren country ; they 
enjoy a delicious climate, and a richer soil. Is it not pleasant to obey 
such lords, to minister to the pleasures of such a happy race? What 
a blessing is a Union with such delightfal masters ! No wonder, if 
every man in New-England preaches in favour of the Union! Ree 
sume your labours then : to pay their expences, hew down your forests; 
drag your masts from the snowy mountains ; launch into the ocean ; 
butfet the storms............ ‘* Is the preacher distracted? If a spy 
of government Le present, we may ali be accused of treason.” If you 
pass yonder Cape, you may probably never return ; the boats of go- 
vernment are more fatal than all the cruisers of the ocean. 

The Israelites were compelled not only to dablour ; but to labour, as 
their masters commanded, in mortar and manufactures ; so must you. 
Go not then to the water's edge ; go not tothe East ; go not to the 
West; go not tothe North; this is “ towards the enemy.” Haste, 
hasten, home ; purchase youa wheel, a distaff, and a spindle, and 
wool, and flax, spin with my maidens. If death be more desirable; 





* See learned Essays of Calculator in the Columbian Centinel. 
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then follow the banner of the tremendous Dearlorn; force your way 
through the forest to the Canadas ; aND THERE Dig, as ten thousands 
have before thee, to feed the wolves of the north. Whether your vex- 
ations are mere or less intolerable than those of Israe!, ye are able 
to judge. 

They became weary of yielding the fruit of their labours to pamper 
their splendid Tyrants. They left their political woes ; they separated, 

Where is our Moses ? Where is the rod of his miracles ? Where is 
Aaron? Alas! no voice fromthe burning bash has directed them 
here. Bow then to the publicans of government, and say to the hum- 
ble African, ‘‘ Thou art my brother.” 

4, The woes of Israel, and her subsequent separation from Egypt, 
relieved them from being involved in ber judgments. 

To escape the judgments, which are decidedly coming on a wicked 
nation, isa mighty deliverance. Individuals may escape their demerits; 
communities cannot ; communities do not existin a future state. Ac- 
cordingly, those communities which are peculiarly wicked, are punish- 
ed as such ; the members of sucha body politic, though reiatively in- 
nocent, are at least partially involved ia their punishment. 

Lot suffered the loss of his house, his goods, his cattle, and a part 
of his family in the fire of Sodom. Noah and his family, merely 
from living in the same world with a wicked generation, though not 
included in the most dreadful part of the sentence, endured unde- 
scribable distresses. Giving up his former pursuits, laboriously engag 
ing in the building of the ark, anticipating the destruction of his house, 
his fields, and the world, what must have been the anguish of his spirit? 
Collecting his household at the door of his ark ; seeing the dark clouds 
arise ; the hemisphere wrapped in darkness ; the lightning blazing; the 
thunders rolling ; how dreadful the scene. As the waters rise, the ark 
floats along the vale. As the waters rise, his neighbours ascend the 
higher ground ; they hail the lordly ark ; they intreat ; they beseech 
the patriarch to receive them on board ; they plead and weep ; they 
stretch forth their hands, when their voices are lost in the howlings of 
the storm. The door is shut and there is no room. Whocan ima- 
gine the distress of the preacher, in his last words te his perishing neigh- 
bours, Confined a whole year in the dismal mansion with fowls and 
beasts, driven at the mercy of the winds, over the towering billows 
of the world ; no friendly port in view, no friendly sail to be spoken, 
totally uncertain on what mountain's top he might strike, must it not 
require all his faith in God to calm his own feers, to soothe the terrors 
of his afflicted family ? Such were the evils of being connected with 
an impious people. Israel had by a series of miracles escaped the 
judgments of Egypt ; but they could not expect miracles always to be 
performed for their security. They burst their chains, and escaped 
the judgments, which were filling the land with horror. 

What is the moral aspect of our nation? Has not New-England 
43 much to apprehend as the sons of Jacob had? But no child 
has been taken from the river to Jead us through the sea; yet ara 
not a million ‘ souls of men” bought and sold in the markets of 
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the south? Are not the tears and miseries of a million souls daily 
crying to the God of justice to basten the day of retribution? Will 
they cry in vain? Are the same people unitedly supporting the 
Anti-christian. power of Europe? Are they fighting her battles, 
and must they receive her plagues ? Must not those States, which 
remain united with them, whatever may be tbeir individual character, 
share in their punishments? When the day of retribution comes, 
and come it will, the whole community, however extensive, must 
vend before itsterrors. If God shall send the sword, her crimson 
terrors will not be arrested on thy lorders ; but echo from thy hills, 
and reverberate across thy valleys, Should the angel of pestilence 
be commissioned, he would not only visit the South, but the North ; 
Tover and friend would be put far from thee. Should Famine say, 
“* Here am 1; send me ;” the pale messenger would blast the fruits 
of thy grounds, snatch the bread frem thy mouth ; the morsel from 
the little bands of thy sons, thy daughters. If judgments are coming 
on the nation; if the sea does not open thee a path, where, how, in 
what manner will you seek relief? No Moses—no Canaan—ne 
separation. Finally: 

To conclude the subject, we discover the malignant nature of 
American democracy. Democracy, is the author of all the Egyptian 
misery and mischief endured in the land, Our political sufferings 
are entirely different from those of other nations. In other quarters 
of the globe, tyrants entrench themselves behind the shields of 
their standing armies. But here the people themselves produce their 
own calamities, defend their own tyrants. Then intrigue, they vote, 
they petition, for the continuance of their embarrassments, and their 
poverty, and their distresses. Yes, when their clamours and their 
votes are not sufficieut, and when the sober part of the country 
send their petitions, and spread their grievances, before the thrones 
of their masters, the men of democracy come forward with counter 
petitions, and beseech, and implore the government not to relieve the 
sufferings of the country, not to restore the nation to its former 
affluence and posterity. They pledge ‘their sacred honour’ and 
lives to support the baleful measures. These are the men who forge 
the chains for themselves and their country. Were a fair statement 
of these facts made in a distant country, it would be considered an 
irony, a satire, a burlesque on bumanity. But when a thousand 
Gazettes, and a million votes have confirmed all this, what must 
be the astonishment. The relation is believed, merely because it 
is impossible to disbelieve. When fsrael were sighing under their 
hard bondage, and Moses and his adherents were constantly making 
application for relief, what would have been thought, kad an an- 
srincipled, savage party been plying Pharaoh with counter petitions, 
Gadecchicg him not to furnish straw, intreating him not to lessen 
the tax of brick, and pledging their infamous honours to support 
bis abominable measures ? Precisely such is the temper of Americas 
‘ republicans,” socalled. A new language must be invented, before 
We altempt to express the basenesa of their conduct, or describe tbe 
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rottenness of their hearts. Has such a barbarous infatuation ever 
prevailed before ? Divines had described a dreadful depravity among 
the sons of Adam ; bat divines had not described, nor conceived such 
a depravity. Where could they have found facts to support such a 
theory? Robbers and banditti have not destroyed themselves, to 
crush their associates ; tigers do not mangle their own flesh ; nor do 
fallen spirits, with all their malice towards their companions, petition 
for the increase, or continuance of their torments. Where isthe 
man, forsirg chains for himself and posterity? Him have I 
offended. 

2. God governs the nation for great and good designs. He con- 
trolled the affairs of Egypt, the affairs of Israel. Egypt was infa- 
tuated by her power and prosperity to crush the Israelites, and 
to drive them to a separation. The Israelites by those oppressions 
were roused to independence, and prepared fcr the highest prosperity : 
the best country, and the best civil polity in the world. The fame 
of their wisdom, their skill in the sciences, and their immense traffic, 
travelled through the world. Awed by the valour of their legions, 
and the impetuousity of their cavalry, distant tribes sued for peace, 
and the noise of battle ceased. Their merchants caught the gales 
of remotest seas, and silver was abundant in Jerusalem, as the stones 
of the hills. Princes came from the ends of the earth to admire the 
splendor of the court, and the felicity of the subjects. God con- 
tinues to raise up other Pharaohs; their hearts are hardened Sgainst 
reason, and persuasion, and sound policy; and though it is notin 
their heart, neither do they think so; yet we know that the mora 
of light and glory will burst from this political darkness. Therefore, 

3. Let us bear our public calamities with submision to the will 
of Heaven. . 

God will bring good from every evil. The furnaces of Egypt lighted 
Israel to the land of Canaan. 

Though a terrific cloud hangs over our land ; though it may drown 
your fields in blood; God may be about to accomplish a glorious 
purpose. The book of providence is a sealed volume ; nor may the 
Wisest angel open the mysterious leaves, When the days of Israel 
were bitterness, and their nights terror, did they believe that those 
evils would result in their emancipation from an abandoned govern- 
ment? Yet, so it was; and perhaps these were the ez/y means, 
that could have roused that people to assume their independence. 
What dismal reflections must have torn the bosom of Pharaoh, sur- 
veying the miseries which he had occasioned. ‘‘ I have ruined 
my kingdom ; I have destroyed myself.” What must be the reflec- 
ions of our exalted President, in the silence of retirement ? ‘* While 
{have made myself great, I have ruined my country. Her morals, 
her affluence, ber cheerfulness, are gone. To feed my friends, I 
have kindled the fires of war.—Burning villages, and dying soldiers, 
are the monuments of my glory. Ten thousand wretches in the 
agonies of death have poured their curseson my name. I am steeped 
9 blood. History will hold me up to the execration of the world ; 
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not a triamplant murderer, like Pizarro or Attila, but like Pharaoh 
or Absalom, a mere blunderer in the science of blood. Had I Joyeg 
my country, as I love my office, I should not have been the scorn of 
the universe.” 

We live, my brethren, in a most eventful period. The whole 
christian world are standing with their swords drawn. Our country, 
hongry for blood, is ambitious of making a figure in this boundless 
scene of destruction; she is trying, and striving, and panting, to Jift 
a sword; but as the Hebrews, waging an offensive war against the 
Amalekites, when the Lord was not with them, were vanquished 
and driven back,with shame; so are our armies led into captivity, 
and vanquished, and driven back. 

Should the navies and armies of Britain invade New England, 
could the general government defend you one day? Would not 
your beautiful towns vanish in a blaze? Could the standing army 
prevent an invading foe from marching where they please? The 
armies of government are ‘‘ as a thread of tow, when it toucheth 
the fire ;” New England, if invaded, would be compelled to defend 
herself. Do you not then owe it toyourselves, owe it to your chil- 
dren, and owe it to your God, to make peace for yourselves ? Wil! 

ou rush to the combat, when you dare not ask the blessing of heaven? 

ill you crimson your fields with the blood of your sons, merely be- 
cause your Rulers have commenced the contest, merely because they 
find their advantage in your miseyies ? Will you perish to please your 
oppressors ? Where then are your ministers of peace? Although — 
the sword of the foe has not drank the blood of the valiant ; nor have 
the sons of the mighty been led into captivity ; although the legion, 
who move to this iniquitous war, will find no bard to make them re- 
nowned in their day, to raise the song of mourning ; nor to relate thejr 
deeds to other times ; althongh for the perpetua) disasters of the camp, 
** No sighs ari.e with the beams of the east; no tears descend with the 
drops of the night;” yet is ¢his war most calamitous. It calls for 
shame and pious sorrow ; it calls for supplication and grief of soul, 
that heaven in anger should punish us with such men of blood, to rule 
the nation. Passing events seem to indicate that God intends to pp- 
rify the earth, not with a flood of water, but a deluge of blood. Bles- 
sed are they whe understand the signs of the times. He that taketh 
the sword sha// perish with the sword. He that leadeth into captivity 
shall go into captivity. He that killeth with the sword, must be kil- 
Jed by the sword. Those who engage in a murderous offensive war, 
shall have blood to drink, for they are worthy. They have had blood 
to drink. Woe to the inhabitants of the earth, and of the sea, for the 
devil is come down to you, having great wrath ; because he knoweth 
that he hath but a short time. , 

The Lord cometh out of his place to punish the inhabitants of the 
earth. The earth shall no more cover her slain. The stars are falling, 

he moon is blood ; he taketh the sun in his wrath and hideth bim ip 
isclouds. The great day of his wrath is come, and who will be 
able to stand, | | 
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METHODISTICAL PRESUMPTION. 
Zo the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sir, 

An increasing sect, (sensible no doubt of its strength and increase) 
the number and splendour of whose places of assembly have of late 
been so conspicuous in every part of the kingdom, has chosen to dis- 
card the figurative allusions of their Nomenclature, and instead of 
« Bethel,” ‘‘ Bethlem,” ‘‘ Ebenezer,” “‘ Zion,” and a hundred other 
fanatic and fantastic designations, we have simply, boldly, and impu- 
dently, “‘ Mernopist Cuarg.t,—” with the date of the erection. 

At a village called Redburn, in Lincolnshire, the founders of one 
of these Tabernacles have exceeded all others, by the vain-glorious 
addition, to the general title, of this inscription. 


** Jehova certe est in hoe hoco.” 


An observant and a candid mind, attached to the establishment, 
will make various reflections, and draw the proper inferences, when 
informed that the parish church is the next, or the last object ia 
view. " 

The recent, well-known, but wicked inquiry of a libertine wit, 
at the door of ‘“‘ The House of God,” (so designated by that arch- 
impostor Joanna Southcott) may, indeed, be said to be anticipated. 
But, we may well ask, “* if these things be ¢rue, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, or of good report.” 

Your's, 
VIATOR. 

P. S. It is matter of some surprize, that ‘‘ 4 Translation of 
Dellon’s Account of the Inquisition at Goa,” has not been noticed in 
your Review.* The demand for this work is increasing, and is 
likely to require a second edition. The publication is adapted to 
your principles and object, and at the same time coincident to 
passing events. 

ie 


AERIAL VOYAGE. 





The following account of Mr. Sadier’s ascent in his balloon, in 
August 1811, was drawn up by the ingenious and scientific gentle- 
man who accompanied him in his aerial voyage. As his modesty, 
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* Our worthy correspondent is assured, that this is the first time we 
have heard of such a publication 3 and, should it be forwarded to us, 
it shall be noticed forthwith, 
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which is the sure companion of superior merit, has prevented him 
from rendering his interesting observations, both on the voyage itself, 
and Aerostalion in general, we have taken the liberty. of introducing 
them ‘o the notice of our readers, who, we doubt not, will be as 
highly gratified by the perusal of them, as we haye been ourselves. 
We are happy to see this young gentleman treading closely on the 
heels of his father, in the noble paths of science. Both in intellect 
and in heart, he cannot havea better model. 


Journal kept ly H. B. H. B. during an Aerial Voyage with Mr, 
James Sadler, Sen. fiom Hackney, Middlesex, to East Thorpe, 
Essex, five miles from Colchester, August 29, 1811, 


Tug 29th of August, 1811, having been fixed for Mr. Sadler's 
second ascent from Hackney, the interval that took place, between 
bis first excursion on the 12th and the 29th, enabled the gentleman 
who was to accompany Mr. Sadler on the 29th, to request ihe atten- 
tion of his friends to the consideration of the subject. 

But few of the aerial voyages that have been performed either in 
England, or on the continent, have been undertaken with reference 
to philosophical investigation ; and it was from this circumstance that 
the adventurers of the 29th of August, 1811, were induced to ate 
tempt something like a methodised journal of their excursion. f 

It will be observed, that experimeuts made froma Balloon, must 
be confined within narrow limits, because of the attention necessary 
to-be paid to the weight and bulk of the instruments proposed to be 
empleyed. In like manner, if the attention were too much distracted 
and divided by a multiplicity of objects, it would passibly Jead to but 
an exceedingly imperfect conclusion. | 

Under these circumstances, the first and most natural suggestion 
seemed to be that the Aeronaut should refer to all the different philo- 
sophical publications that treated of Aerostation. He would thus 
be the better enabled to form acorrect opinion of that which might 
be within his power of accomplishment, and while it made him ac- 
guainted with facts and observations already ascertained by preceding 
voyagers, it condensed his ideas into the narrowed compass of their 
experience. When the harry and bustle, unfortunately. for want of 
proper arrangement, generally inseparable from an ascent of the kind, 
and when the suddenness with which the inexperienced traveller \s 
wafted into all the novelty of such a scene and situation is taken into 
consideration, it will be granted that without some such precaution, 
and some little previous reflection, there would most probably have 
been a deficiency in that coolness, absolutely ‘necessary for the due 
accomplishment of the objects of the voyage. 

This plan then having been putin execution, a number of queries 
derived from a variety of sources, Were noted down, and commitied 
to paper previous to the ascent. ‘The mind, therefore, was as it were 
firmly impressed with the circumstances to be attended to, and 50 
difficulty occurred in remarking, in a satisfactory manner, maby 
things which would otherwise most likely have escaped observation. 
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The next circumstance taken into consideration was the instru- 
ments, and those were reduced to seven, possessing the necessary 
qualifications of portability and lightness. These were a watch, ba- 
rometer, thermometer, Kater’s hygrometer, electrometer, a mari- 
per’s compass, and needle compass. The materials consisted of a 
small pocket-case, containing six black lead pencils ready pointed, a 
knife, a small ivory scale divided into tenths of inches, anda small 
octavo book, with every other leaf ruled into columns, and each co« 
Jomn headed for the instrument to which it was intended to refer, 
The opposite side of the leaf was left blank for the insertion of any 
casual memorandums. These were put into a light wicker basket, 
with some of the smaller instraments. Two ground stopper bottles 
filled with water, were added, for the purpose of procuring air, at 
different elevations, for a scientific friefid, to be subjected hereafter 
toanalysis. These, with the addition of seven cartier pigeons, with 
parchment labels attached to their legs, numbered from one to seven, 
comprised the whole of the articles of the experimental kind. 

On inspection of the table that accompanies these few pages, it 
will be seen that the several instruments taken aloft were all of them 
of a nature that admitted of suspension, excepting one ortwo, which 
were placed, without inconvenience, on a part of the seat. 

Those instruments, when once arranged and suspended tothe right 
and left of the observer, which was done in the course ofa few mi- 
nutes, gave great facility to the noting down witb rapidity and preci< 
sion, each observation under its proper head, and while it materially 
assisted the accuracy of the memorandums, it gave an opportunity, 
by the ease with which the whole were read off and noted down, of 
directing the attention to any other object. 

The different columns, we apprehend, sufficiently explain theme 
selves ; but we shall just observe by the way, that the last column, 
markéd course of the balloon, was ascertained by throwing over the 
side of the car small bits of silver paper, and observing the direction 
in which they were left by the balloon. Thus on observing that the 
silver paper was almost constantly left in a South-west direction, it 
was inferred that the balloon was travelling towards the North-east, 
In the course of the voyage, when the balloon was enveloped in thick 
clouds, just the common raw fog, the travellers agreed that they could 
not be far from Colchester, because by the paper and the compass, 
they appeared to have been sailing in a N. E. direction; and that the 
yeasoning was practically true, will be seenon comparing the bearing 
of East Thorpe from Hackney. 

We shall now and then make one or two passing observations in 
explanation of the subject of Aerostation, which will give a greatér 
degree of interest to the science, by rendering it more intelligible to 
such as may not have wisnessed any similar experiment—and cons 
clade with the table and journal. 

The whole of the morning having been occupied in filling the bal- 
loon, at two o'clock it was judged to be sufficiently inflated. It 
appeared to be about two-thirds filled. The remaining vacuity being 
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reserved for the purpose of allowiug the gas sufficient room to expand, 
as soon as the machine was lightened of the additional pressure of 
lower atmosphere. This precaution is necessary to prevent the 
bursting of the balloon, because the pressure of the atmosphere di. 
minishes in very rapid proportion, according as the distance is increas. 
ed from the surface of the earth. Itis found that, at the heiyht 
of tbree and a half miles above the earth, the atmosphere is two 
times rarer than at the surface, at seven miles, four times, at fourteen 
miles, sixteen times rarer,andso on. It will then appear evident, 
that the gas within the Balloon is, when at the surface of the earth, 
strongly compressed by the weight of the superincumbent atmo. 
sphere, and consequently that when permitted to ascend, tbis weight 
is diminished as the squares, which causing the greater dilation of the 
gas, requires that the Balloon should be but partly inflated. 

In about half an hour afterwards, the car being attached to the 
netting of the Balloon, Mr, Sadier and his companion entered the 
car, with their instruments, &c. but owing to the excessive confusion, 
caused by the unwillingness of those that held the car, to let go; 
each individual vociferating at the same moment, ‘ Let go, Let go," 
though each was unwilling to be the first to set the example; it 
was not till twenty minutes before three that the machine was 
Jaunched. 

As the Balloon ascended, H. B. was totally unconscious of the mo- 
tion; it appeared asifthe Balloon was the only point stationary, 
and that the earth and the people were suddenly sinking away. 
The rapidity with which it ascended was such, that it prevented 
eyery sensation of giddiness, the whole country appearing in the course 
of a few seconds, as one prodigious map. The almost instantaneous 
transition from the shouts of the spectators, and from the absolate 
tumult in which the traveller had been engaged, by the contention 
around the car, to the deathlike stillness that reigned in the upper 
regions, only broken at intervals by the report of a cannon at Wal- 
thamstow, filled the mind with indescribable sensations. It appeared 
difficult to persuade the mind that it was a reality—and the mixed 
sensations of delight and astonishmeat, completely deprived Mr. 
Sadler's companion of the power of expressing his wonder at the 
scene beneath the eye, It seemed to him a dream—and hardly pos 
sible to be a reality. 

A few moments, however, were al] that the observer allowed him- 
self to feast on the delightful scene—for the confusion that had taken 
place around the car, had compelled those that had taken charge of the 
instruments to use very great exertions to convey them to the Aero- 
nauts in the car. They were accordingly laying in a distressing state 
of confusion at the bottom of the car, though, on examination, fortu- 
nately without having suffered the smallest injury. As soon there- 
fore as the usual ceremony of waving the farewell flag could be dis 
pensed with, Mr. Sadler's companion threw off his hat, and proceed- 
ed to sy ama suspend the instruments. To effect this, it was Der 
gessary to have both hands at liberty; he was desirous of disposing 
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of the fag he held in his hand, and accordingly thrust the staff through 
the back of the car, but as he was obliged to stand upon the seat to 
fix the barometer sufficiently high, the flag fell from its situation, and 
was afterwards picked up, at about a quarter of a mile from the place 
of ascent, though neither of the travellers missed it until some consi- 
derable time after the accident. The instruments being fixed in their 
respective situations, the next care was to regulate the gauge of the 
barometer, all which several occupations consumed the first ten mi- 
nutes of the voyage. 

Afier having made the first set of observations, Mr. Sadler's com- 
panion had an opportunity of viewing, at his leisure, the prospect irom 
the Balloon. The first and -most striking object was the Thames, 
which was seen meandering in endless gigantic sinuosities, through 
the long line of country down as far. as the Nore. ‘The ships, and 
even boats, were distinguishable on its mirror-like surface, with aston- 
ishing minuteness ; and H, b. has no doubt, that had the ascent 
been made with reference to that particular object, the number of 
shipping afloat in the River and Wet Docks might have been most 
accurately counted, 

The sun shone full upon the River, and presented at once the grand- 
estand most delightful sight imaginable. It would be fruitless to 
attempt the description of the scene, though in candor it must be ac- 
knowledged, that it agreed precisely with the idea that Mr. Sadler's 
companion had preconceived, and differed in no respect whatever 
from the view from the summit of a lofty situation, except that it 
was infinitely more extended in its range, the eye embraced a larger 
field within its scope, and then that listless sensation of delight, which 
is derived from the nature of the voyage itself. In short, as has been 
already stated, the gratification arising from the situation is altogether 
indescribable but to such as have experienced it themselves. Though 
moving with such wonderful velocity, the travellers are themselves to- 
tally unconscious of any motion whatever, They feel themselves 
floating in a most delightful aeriform fluid, and seeming to convey a 
most exquisite idea of unlimited elasticity. The extreme elasticity, 
indeed, was found on this cccasion to be materially against the accus 
racy required in all barometrical observations. The slightest motion 
on the part of either of the travellers, causing a vibration of the quick- 
silver in the tube, ofan inch, a half, and two inches, which required 
to be steadied with the hand, to bring it to any thing likea stationary 
point. Finding this to be the case, the observer noticed each time 
the two extreme divisions of vibration, and took the mean, as the sum 
to be placed in the barometer column. In no one instance was the 
barometer stationary, for even when the travellers were both of them 
perfectly still, the barometer ebbed and flowed with great rapidity, 
though not to such an extent as in the case already mentioned. 

In looking over the country, it gave the idea of an immense map, 
executed with uncommon neatness—the fields presenting a much 
livelier and brighter green than the trees. The colours of objects 
Were not in the least changed or affected jn any instance that came 
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under observation. In passing over Epping Forest, Mr. Sadler's 
companion was partichlarly struck with its appearance ; it seemed te 
consist of a vast namber of clumps of something of a very dark green, 
certainly conveying an accurate idea of what it really was, a forest, 
but so much foreshortened as to preclude any idea of comparative ele. 
vation. It occurred to H. B. at the very moment of his noticing it, 
that although Captain-Snowdon had been much joked for having de- 
scribed Epping Forest as looking like a gooseberry bush, the error 
really existed by no means in the point of fact, but in the unfortunate 
selection of words in which he had chosen to express bimself; for had 
he said that Epping Forest looked exactly Jike a large plantation of 
gooseberry trees, of a gigantic size and width, he would have conveyed 
a very accurate idea of the fact. H.B. particularly noticed that the 
Forest presented to the eye a tract of dark green detached patches, 
where the turf (as he supposed) was visible, there seemed to be an 
edging of varied extent of courses of a green of a much brighter 
colour. All objects of whatever kind, ceased to give any idea of com- 
parative height, unless when seen at a considerable angle, before the 
balloon became in a vertical situation. H. B. observed, that white 
objects on Chigwell and Ongar Church, Wanstead House, and the 
town hall at Chelmsford, conveyed a much better idea of their eleva- 
tion above the surface of the earth, than any other objects that he ob- 
served, The small rill of water that suns through the main street of 
Chelmsford, sparkled with peculiar brilliancy, much more so indeed 
than either the Thames or any other water that caught the eye in the 
course of the voyage. Such of the roads as took the attention, seem- 
ed all of one uniform colour, and that an orange-yellow—and at the 
elevation at which the balloon was at the time, conveyed the idea of 
fine gravel walks. In one instance in which a flock of sheep were 
passing in a direction from London, the dust they left behind them 
was yery distinguishable, and this at an elevation of nearly 3000 
feet. All sounds seemed to be transmitted with distinctness to the 
travellers aloft, at a distance in which they could not make themselves 
heard by those under them. This was to be expected, as there could 
be no objects near enough to the balloon to assist. in reflecting the 
sound ; whereas to those beneath them, this objection did not apply; 
the hills and hollows all tending to influence the propagation of sound 
onthe earth. It did not appear that any change in the state of the ate 
mosphere affected the propagation of sound. This was contrary t0 
H. B.'s expectations. For some years since, when Colonel Beaufoy 
was out on a shooting party on one of the Swiss mountains, in com- 
pany with the late Sir Harry Mildmay, they were enveloped in a very 
dense cloud ; by accident Sir Harry's fowling piece went off, and the 
report was instantly followed by a coreplete roll, like that of thunder. 
The experiment was repeated again and again with similar results. 
Colonel Beaufoy waiting there some time, till the cloud had cleared 
away, and the ordinary clearness of the atmosphere restored. He 
again tried the effects of the discharge of his piece: but now 10 roll 
followed, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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The second volame of the ifteresting Travels of Professor Lichtey. 
stein in Southern Africa, is in the press, and will be published early 
in 1815. [t will be accompanied by a new and valuable Map of the 
Country in, which the inaccuracies .of former ‘Travellers are pointed 
out, . 

A. new novel, entitled “‘ The Hero,” will appear in January, from 
the pen of E. S. Barrett, Esq. the witty Author of ‘the “ Heroine,” 
the Third Edition of which is now in the Press. 

A new’ edition with many useful. additions, is in the press, of the 
Art of Preserving Sight to extreme Old Age.—Also of Depping’s 
Evevings Entertainments, in French and Englishand Bonilly’s Con- 
seils a ma fille. : 

A third edition of “ Saint Oswald, and other poetical Tales, is in the 
press. es ' Pw 

Preparing and speedily will. appear, a Translation of the Memoirs 
of the Campaign of the year 1796, by his Imperial Highness the 
Archduke Charles of Austria; to which will be added an jntrqduc- 
tory Preface of the Life, Character, and Military Career, of that-Hlu- 
trious Personage. | : 

- This Work of the Archduke, had already been finished byhim 
several years ago, but owing to political motives, thé manusecript 
thereof, rémained hitherto confined in his desk, and is only now, on 
the change of the situation of Europe, suffered to be printed. 


Dedicated to Field Marshal, His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
_. In a few days will be published, in one large vol. vo, The History 
of the Empire of the Mussulmans in Spain and Portugal, from the frst 
invasion of the Moors to their ultimate expulsion from the Peninsula, in 
the reign of ‘ Ferdinandand Isabella. By Georaz Power, Esq. 234 
‘Regt. of Foot. ‘Surgeon to His Majesty's Forces. 


, e — i 


‘ ’ ERRATA IN"OUR LAST NUMBER. 


Page 476, line 14, for “drank” r, drunk. ; 
478, last line but one-trom the-bottom; for“ subdued ” r. stripped. 
460, $i, for “ severity” r. sincerity. 
Ree ty ' 
: aef, 3d, for “ re-existemee” rv. resistance. 
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The Reformers vindicated } or a few plain reasori# why the 
Present Constitution of these Realms ought to be immediat 
abolished. By a Liveryman of London, 8vo. Pp, 21: 1s. 6d. 
J.J. Stockdale, 1815, 


Our readers will do us the justice to acknowledge, that, from 
the first commencement of our political labouts, we have 
stood forward the firm, intrepid, and consistent, champions of 
the constitution. And we hope they will give us credit for 
our sincerity, .in the first place, for having acted oti a full per- 
suasion, that the constitution was eminently calculated to 
secure alike the prerogatives of the crown, and the rights of 
the people, and, consequently, to promote the welfare and 
happiness of the whole community ; and, in the next place, 
for not being so prejudiced in favour of any preconceived 
notions of our own, as to turn a deaf ear toall arguments 
directed against them, and as to close our mind against the 
power of conviction. In short, whenever we have been 
proved to have committed an error, we have hastened to 
correct it; whenever we have been betrayed into any mistake, 
we have not failed to retract it ; and stil, acting on the same 
principle, now that. conviction has flashed suddenly on our 
mind, and proved to us, that, from the beginning to the pre- 
sent hour, we have been “ all in the wrong,” we scruple not 


to cry peccavi to the reformers, and to confess that their able 
vindication, now befure us, has made us complete converts 
to their cause. — } 

We agree, then, with our author, that “ few things have 
been more fatal to the progress of Improvement among man- 
Kind, than that false species of delicacy, which feats to ad- 

Apreypix, Antsac. Rev. Vol. 47. Xx 
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vance any project at all at variance with established usages an| 
opinions,” and therefore it is that we admired move, the 
plain, intelligible, direct, and efficacious, systems of Godwin and 
Paine, than the more tame, insipid, and inefficient, plans of 
other milk-and-water reformers. ‘The moral philosophy of 
the former struck at the very root of all antiquated notions of 
morality and modesty ; removed all the odicus restraints on the 
fair part of the community which had existed from the time of 
our common mother Eve; and taught both women and men, 
not merely to understand, but to promote, by all the means 
which nature » has. placed within their reach, without the 
smallest regard to existing prejudices, the ‘true end of their 
creation. The political philosophy of the latter was equally 
intelligible in its princip'es, and equally efficacious in its opera- 
tions. It stopped at no difficulty; it annihilated all prejudices, 
custonis, and habits 5 aud, clearing away all the rubbish of 
' existing institutions, prepared the means for the establishment 
of, the new system which it recommended. With these few 
preliminary remarks, we shall now suffer the author to speak 
largely for himself. 


‘* Togo no farther back than our own times, we may instance 
that eminent and redoubtable writer, Thomas Paine, who had the 
unparalleled courage to propose.the abolition of Christianity, when it 
was notorious, that be could not reckon upon more than three-fifths 
of the nation as likely to favour the project, And have we not 
again, fresh in our memory, the matchless example of the great 
French revolutionists, ‘who had the honour of establishing anarchy 
on the rains of their ancient government, to the great and unspeak- 
able blessing, for so long atime, as every one must have felt, of the 
whole: civilized world)? To be sure, in the case of both these 
notable projects, a good deal of affected prudery prevailed, at first, as 
to their adoption ; but.every one knows, how soon this was over- 
come, and by what. a multitude of admirers they were both espous- 
ed in: the end. And, although candour obliges me to admit, that 
these two memorable schemes of improvement have now had their 
day, it is sufficient. that they were once popular, to shew the suc- 
cess that must ensue from subduing the squeamish delicacy of which 
I complain. : 

« However, notwithstanding the two great examples I have just 
adduced in my favour, I am ready to acknowledge, that the plan, 10 
support of which I am about to otter a few arguments, may appear 
somewbat bold to those who, being led away by mere words, most 
necessarily shudder at the bare mention of abolishing any anciest 
habits, however absurd. Hence, I say, I should not be surprised, if 
the simple proposal, advetted to in my title-page, of abolishing the 
present.order of things, or, in other words, the Constitution of these 


- 
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Realms, were to meet with some enemies, and even among those 

ns, who for many years ‘past, have been: supporting this very 
plan, thoogh under different disguises, without the slightést coms 

ion, For what am [ now proposing, but the same thing, at 
which the worthy reformers of this United Kingdom have been so 
long aiming, and which the bldmeable coyness alone, of which f 
have more than once spoken, has preveated them from declaring in 
plainterms ? This is a fact so notorious to all those who are at all 
inthe’secret, that it would be but a waste of time and'labour to 
endzavour to prove it.”’ 


We trust, that, after this,explicit declaration, the. radical 
reformers of the age will be induced to speak openly, and to 
proceed, directly, and without any further affectation of 
prudery and coyness, to join our author in the accomplishment 
of his avowed object; instead of having recourse to the 
dilatory and circuitous mode of advancing to the same goal, 
through the medium of Parliamentary Reform and Catholic 
Emancipation. Let them attend to the author while he unfolds 
some of the manifold advantages of his own sweeping and 
decisive system, 


' “ Tt may appear to some a great piece of vanity, that in enumes 
rating the advantages of this proposed abvolition, I should begin with 
my own fraternity, the good citizens of London. But, be this as 
it may, I must beg to be indulged, since the impression this par- 
ticular benefit has ever made on me, renders it naturally paramount 
inmy mind to every other. Nor am I now publishing my own soli- 
tary opinion, For most unequivocally dol declare, that I am_sup- 
ported herein by a great majority of liverymen of the first character, 
who, but for the before-mentioned false delicacy, would have spoken 
out long ago on the occasion. In the first place then there can be no 
doubt, that, as long 4s the present constitution of King, Lords, and 
Comthons, with all the rights and privileges thereto belonging, is 
suffered fo exist, it must, of necessity, be the cause of a multitude 
of failures, and I have no doubt, in time, of the complete ruin of the 
major part of the citizens of this great metropolis. 

“It is notorious, that our gazettes were never so crowded with 
bankruptcies, nor our prisons with insolvent debtors, as of late 
years, And what is it supposed can have been the cause of so much 
distress? Some have foolishly ascribed it to the war and taxes; others, 
With no better reason, to the recent restrictions on commerce ; while 
athird party, no wiser than the two former, have declared the evil 
0 exist solely in the great inundation of paper carrency. As well 
might these sage politicians have looked at once in the changes of the 
moon forthe source of this calamity. Believe me, they are all 
grossly deceived, as every liveryman of London can swear, if he 
would but speak honestly on the subject. The cause of this evil is 
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628 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


neither more nor less than the right of assembling on public ores. 
sions, vested in the citizens of London by the constitetion as it now 
atands, and which, during these eventful times, has been so ofies 
brought into practice. And, if we refiect.on it seriously, what cao 
be more truly ridiculous, than that a set of plain-dealing men, whom 
hature no more intended for politicians, than for so many Sultans, 
should be dragged (and I use the word almost literally) from their 
desks and counters once or twice a week, to the ma:rfest neglect uf 
their business, to igure away at a Common Council or Common 
Hall? Can any thing, I repeat, be more preposterous than ther, 
when these poor men ought to have been measuring calico, selling 
slops, or weighing out sugar, they should be uider the painful nece,- 
sity of labouring at an oration, or spinning out resolutions, for the 
beat pablic mecting ? Yet such, I have it from the best authority, 
are the grievances, that have happened almost daily, for many years 
past, in this ill-fated city. 

** And, to descend to more particular instances, what piece of body 
or mind can Messrs. Waithman and Favell possibly have, hatasse|, 
as they continually ate by the thoughts of the next Common Hall? 
How much better would it be for them to be employed as becomes 
them, in their respective callings—which it is impossible they can be, 
while, to the shame of the present system, it is in the Lord Mayor's 
power to summon them to Guildhall, as often as it may suit his caprice 
so todo. Iam sure I can answer for the worthy persons, of whom 
I am now speaking, that they would never have left their native ob- 
scurity, if they could have foreseen, that they should have been thus 
called upon to play parts, for which they are so unqualified, and 
_— must, in consequence, be a source of continual vexation to 
then. 

‘** Now who, after this, will be bold enough to assert, that the evils 
in question have proceeded from war taxes, commercial restrictions, 
or Bank notes? Indeed, the liverymen themselves (to their credit be 
it spoken) are so sensible of the true cause of all their disasters, that 

have, over and over again, during late years, been exerting ail 
their effurts to have it removed by voting, though disguisedly as 1 have 
already observed, for the abolition of the present order of things, of 
which the removal of the evil in question must be a necessary conse- 
quence. And a most beneficial c nsequence too, as [ trust I have 
already proved to the satisfaction of every one. What a number ot 
bankruptcies would then be prevented, how many families restored 10 
peace and comfort, and how many bewildered liverymen saved from 
the cells of Bedlam! Manifold, in a word, would be the advantages 
to the good citizens of London, and such as I do not hesitate to affi m, 
would of themselves sufficiently justify the adoption of the proposal 
have made. But I hasten to enumerate some other motives thereto, 
which, 1 think, deserve the most serious attention.” 


The author suggests that the adoption of his patriotic plan 
would open the avenues to place and power to the worthy 
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titizens of London. Sir Francis Burdett, he says, might then 
iecome Prime Minister, and Mr. Creevey first Secretary of 
State; offices, which, so long as the present corrupt system 
continues to subsist, these worthy personages, all-deserving as 
they are, have very little chance of obtaining. 


« And again, what cin be more unjust than that a man should be 
excluded from a share in the government, merely, because nature 
has thought proper to deny him certain qual fications, which she has 
conferred on another? This is neither more nor less than to make 
our ministries dependent on the caprice of nature, than whom no 
lady can shew more coquetry in the distribution of her favours, Now, 
upon the anpihilation of the present constitution, such distinctions 
would necessarily cease, and we might see something like justice 
done to those men, who are at present so injuriously treated. Nor 
must it be considered a trivial advantage, that our worthy citizens of 
London, of whom I have already spoken, and especially the before- 
mentioned Messrs, Waithman and Favell, would then have a chance 
of being employed in some official and profitable capacity, instead of 
frittering away their time and labour, as they are now obliged to do 
at the Guildhall meetings and tavern feasts. 

“ Another main objection to the present order of things, which 
I think it material to notice, is the ruinons encouragement it holds 
tut to a certain body of men, well known in this metropulis by the 
name of free writers, of the same description in politics as free think- 
ersinreligion. They are in number generally, according to the most 
moderate computation, about five hundred, and consist principally 
of décayed tradesmen, apothecaries without patients, attornies with. 
out clients, and such other pitiable characters, who, being allured 
by the insidious charms cf what is called a free press, ave thereby 
drawn into the snares set forthem by a certain great officer of the 
crown, who, I have it from the first authority, has even been so 
merciless in his persecution, as, during the last seven or cight years 
only, to confine at least a dozen of them at different times in his 
majesty's gaols. ‘This every one must allow to be, not only a wanton 
exercise of power in the said officer, but a glaring abuse in the Consti- 
tution itself. For the free writers, of whom I speak, being wholly 
unacquainted with the true spirit of the Constitution (which it would 
be unreasonable to suppose, from their education and previous habits. 
they should ever properly understand), are consequently deccived 
into a Notion, very mistaken I will admit, that they may with impug- 
nity scandalize the ‘‘ government and all in authority ander it.” 
And, this being admitted on all hands to be a very lucrative trade, it is 
natural. enough, that persons, of the vafortunate description I have 
mentioned, should resort to it for a livelihood. 

“ Surely then it must be an excess of cruelty that these poor 

wretches should suffer, inthe way I have mentioned, for 
Whakis theje misfortune only, and by no means their fault, inasmmach 
ts their boldness, in thus flying in the face of the government, is 
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occasioned by their ignorance of certain matters,.which'] have shewn 
it is quite impossible they should be able to comprehend, Every one 
who knows any thing of the Roman histery, must recollect, that, 
among the tnany enormities which disgraced the reign of Caligula, 
none are more stigmatized than the artifices, to which he resorted 
for ensnaring the people into a breach of the laws, by writing bis 
edicts in such small characters, and afterwards fixing them up so high 
in the market place, that they were of necessity quite unintelligible, 
And, pray, what is the conduct pursued under the present Constity. 
tion towards the unhappy creatures, now under consideration, but an 
act of the same tyrannical description? For are not the genuine 
principles, npon which the freedom of the press is founded, as much 
above the comprehension and capacities of our free writers as the 
Jaws of Caligula were beyond the sight of the Roman people? And 
still, forsooth, these unfortunate victims are invited to partake of the 
benefis of a free press. Benefits indeed! was there ever such a per- 
version of terms? | 
‘* And, moreover, it may be urged, with respect to this persecuted 
class of society, that had they been aware of tle risk they are running 
in following their present calling, it would have been quite as easy 
for them to have turned their pens against religion and hel]-torments 
at once, as thus barefacedly to defy his majesty’s government and the 
Jaws of the land. Nay, I have it from the most authentic source, 
that at least nine in ten of these deluded people might have turned 
their hands to many profitable and useful occupations, but for the 
aforesaid insidious encouragement to free discussion held oat by our 
constitution. Some, I have been credibly informed, might have 
become excellent scavengers or nightmen, while others might, with 
the greatest credit and advantage to themselves, have undertaken the 
honourable offices of executioners and bum-bailiffs. Yet, be this as 
"it may, it must be acknowledged to be a great inbumanity, that so 
dangerous an illusion as the one in question.should be suffered to 
continue; and I see no remedy for the disorder but abolishing the 
constitution altogether, with which, of course, a free piess, aud 
every thing else of that nature must necessarily vanish.” 


The author has persuaded himself that the Whigs of the 
present day may be easily prevailed upon to join him, as every 
vody is convinced that though they care a great deal about 
party, and still more about place and power, there is nothing 
they care less about’ than the existing order of things. And 
hence it is, that they'so frequently labour to ‘get iuto office, 
by undermining it. The Whigs will, we think, be particularly 
pleased with one ‘obvious’ advantage, springing from this 
proposal, which must fill with delight every liberal mind. 


** The last benefit, which I mean at present to notice, as the neces 
sary and immediate consequence of my plan, and one of which I 
think even greater than any already stated, is that thorough extinpa- 
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tion of the national religion, whichomust follow the abolision of the 

nt constitution of these realms. Tosome, I am aware, who 
still entertain certain crude and obsolete notions on this subject, this 
may scem the only serious objection to my proposal; but, the num- 
ber of these persons being comparatively very inconsiderable, I appre- 
hend ro danger from their opposition. It is enough for me, that all 
‘the great political characters of the day are of my opinion, as must 
be evident from their anxious endeavours, already hinted at, to bring 
forward the Catholics. Andthe fact is (io speak without reserve) 
that this advantage bas been, for some time, so strongly impressed on 
the minds of the illustrious characters just mentioned, that every 
thing has been laid in a proper train for producing the desired effect, 
although, I must confess, at the expence of some time and labour. 
What I propose then, by the adoption of my scheme, is to obviate 
all this inconvenience ;_ so that, instead of going to work according 
tothe slow, though certain, rules suggested by my ingenious: friend 
Mr. Lancaster, and others, we should sweep away church and con- 
stitution atone blow. And, if that worthy gentleman should raise 
any objection (which is al] 1 have to fear) on account of any pecu- 
niary loss he might thereby sustain, 1 would recommend a liberal 
pension to be settled on him by the new government, of which I 
may hereafter submit a scheme to the public, if I find my present 
hints meet with the attention they merit. 

* This important matter being adjusted, I see no further obstacle 
on this ground, to the abolition of the present system. And, on the 
other hand, with respect to the advantages of being without a national 
church, they are, with a very few exceptions perhaps, so generally 
admitted, (as must be evident from the circumstances just alluded to), 
‘that T purposely forbear entering upon the examination of them. I 
shall dismiss this branch of my argument, therefore, in a few words, 
-by repeating, that all the merit I claim, with a reference to this 
consequence of my proposal, is to root out the present national church 
much more expeditiously, and, if it be not too much presumption to 
say 80, even more effectually than either of the projects, offered by 
Mr. Grattan or Mr. Lancaster, ingenious as they both are, can pre- 
tend to do.” 


Many other advaytages would doubtless accrue from this 
grand, consistent, afd intelligible, reform; but those already 
noticed, the author considers so decisive, as to render the spe- 
cification of others absolutely unnecessary. His remaining 
pages, therefore, are, properly and prudently, confined to the 


hotice of anticipated cavils. . 


The first that occurs to me is one, I am ready to admit, of a 
very plausible nature, and tothose who are taken by first appear- 
ances, may seem quite unanswerable. I advert to the ann:bilation 
of a certain ancient custom, well known by the name of Trial by 
Jury, which must be the natural result of the repeal of the constitu- 
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tion. New I repeat, that on the first view this objection may seem 
to carry some weight, inasmuch as the benefits of the aforesaid custom 
bave been for ages so generally acknowledged,: as to have become 
quite proverbial. Yet it is for this very reason, I «contend, that we 
are prevented from examining the matter with a due share of judg: 
ment and impartiality. For, were we but to lock a little mora 
minutely into the advantages, thus proverbially sounded about, we 
should soon find, that, like other proverbs, they were more in sound 
than in substance. Formerly I grant, as we find it #ecorded in some 
old musty law-books, there may have been something solid in the 
benefits of this much be-praised institution’ And, even in this dege: 
nerate age, a few fortunate inttances may be brought: forward of its 
beneficial effects. But it requires no great stretch of memory to 
prove, that thee have long ceased to be general; and that, althongh 
the custom may still be applauded in theory, the practice of it bas 
long grown unpopular. | 

ae Not to multiply examples, who does not recollect the autery, 
that was raised against the verdict, obtained in the case of a celebrated 
Paronet on his liberation from the Tower, and by which the votaries 
of freedom were so woefulty disappointed? Or when was popular 
indignation ever more strongly expressed, than agaifist the jury, by 
whom a certain Lord, now in the King's Bench, was convicted of 
fraud and conspiracy ? J purposely pass by those numerous verdicts, 
by which that unfortunate class of beings, before under considera- 
tion, the free writers of this metropolis, have, at sundry times, s0 
grievously suffered. Every one knows, that never was abuse so 
bountifully bestowed, as upon this over-rated institution of Trial by 
Jury,. in the cases above alluded to. Nay, so obnoxious has it be- 
come, that I much doubt, whether any one, not excepting bord 
Erskine himself, would have the hardihond. to raise bis voice in its 
favour. To be sure, we may cccasionally hear it proverbially extolled, 
as I have before stated; yet 1am confident that, independent of the 
celebrated persons jnst adverted to, at least one‘ halt of those who 
were ever concerned in the verdict of a. jury, must have heartily 
wished that the custom had been abolished. before they were born. 
I dispatch this objection, therefore, as unworthy of farther con- 
sideration. : 

«« Another cavil, I think it right to notice, is one, upon which 
T have no doubt much stress wil! be laid; and this is,—that, by the 
abolition of the constitution, as it now stands, the laudable practice of 
dining together on sundry public occasions must necessarily be + done 
away, and with it al] that spirit of iiberal and enlghtened discussion, 
so well known to prevail at such meetings. - 1 am prepared to-acknow- 
ledge, that this practice isa very material advantage resulting from 
the present order of things; and, were it one of an unexceptionable 
nature I diight be disposed to assent, that we ought nut to run the 
risk of losing it Without the maturest deliberation, But I appeal te 
all those worthy and respectable ; ersons, who have heen. in the habit 
of attending the various dimers of the electors of Westminster, # 
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the Crown and Anchor and other places, whether, in nine cases in 
ten, they and their families had not, fora week before, stinted them- 
selves to bread and water, or water gruel at best, in expectation of 
the approaching festival. It may be answered, that I have no con- 
tern with this,—and that, if these patriots choose to make such sacri- 
fices for the good of their country, no one else has a right to interfere. 
All this is very true,—but surely there must be some radical evil in 
the constitution of acountry, when the majoritv of its subjects can 
only become politicians at the expence of their stomachs, And is 
not this precisely the case before us? According to our present system, 
nobody certa‘nly can deny the privilege, which every Englishman 
possesses of expressing his opinions on political topics: and most 
assuredly the fittest opportunity for so doing is at the public dinners 
now in dispute. But can it be endured, that a free-born Briton 
should be ubliged to undergo acourse of training for the occasion, 
as if he were of no more importance in society than a fighting-cock, 
or astage-boxer? And yet such, as I have shewn, wust be the 
effect of the present order of things in nine cases out of ten; or nine 
tenths of our tavern-politicians must be deprived of the only oppor- 
tunities they enjoy, of publishing their sentiments on the affairs, of 
the nation. At least I see no alternative,—unless the proprietots of 
all the taverns in the metropolis would come to the patriotic resolution 
of keeping open house two or three times a year for the purpose; 
which, considering the proposed measure for advancifg the price 
of corn, and the new duty on wine, one cannot very reasonably 
expect. 

‘‘ Upon the whole, then, with a view to this objection, however 
desirable it may be to preserve certain convivial meetings, commonly 
called election-treats and cabinet-dinners, it'cannodt be doubted, 
that we should be paying tov high a price for them to retain them at 
the expence of keeping also the festivals, to which 1 have just been 
alluding., And, if it be insinuated, that our most eminent peligess 
orators would thas be deprived of the only opportunity they have of 
speaking in public, J have only to say, that, inthe event of the aboli- 
tion T contemplate, all necessity for their speaking at all would be 
wholly removed, since, with the present system, the right of public 
discussion aus! vanish asa matter of course. And really, as we are 
hot, thank God, a popish country, I cannot see any reason why we 
shoyld continue to hold out such encouragement to fastiug, as the 
custom, against which I am now arguing, notoriously does to so large 
4 proportion of the population of this great metropolis; who, as [| 

ve-already stated, cannot enjoy the political feasts under discussion, 
without subjecting their stomachs to the most painful regimen. before. 
hand. And I question, whether the most rigid papist would not 

pk it too much to make ‘his appetite do penahce for seven days 
+ ea even if he were sure of a turtle-feast at the end of 


‘We'must be impartial ; and, therefore, we cannot agree 
With the author in thinking that he has effectually, or satisfac- 
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torily, answered the last objection to his plan here noticed, 
He is mistaken, in supposing that’ the eminent political 
orators to whom he refers would only be deprived of the only 
opportunities which they enjoy for the delivery of their senti- 
ments, in public; an‘ equally so in imagining that it would 
put a stop to the good Papist mode of previous fasting for the 
better enjoyment of a feast. .The truth is, that they would be 
further deprived of the ouly opportunities which many of them 
have fur feasting ; and that instead.of.diminishing, it would 
add to, the number of their fast-days. This, we confess, 
eppears tous to be not only*a grievous evil, but an insur. 
mountable, and even & radical, objection, to the whole plan, 
There can be no patriot, without food; and no food for 
patriotic speeches, without publie dinners. “I'was at a public 
dinner, thata noble Earl who has just established a For-Chib, 


first hroached the magnanimous doctrine of the Sovereignty of 


ike People ; ’twas ata public dinner, that the Premier Duke 
er Peer of the realm broached the same sentiment, amidst the 

laudits af surrounding patriots; ‘twas at a public dinner, 
that Mr. Fox, himself, the very Man of the People, exulted 
in the Peace of Amiens, because it was glorious to the 
enemies of that constitution, and of that order of things in 
this country, which ourauthor so laudably proposes to anni- 
hilate ; in short, so much has been done at public dinners, 
to support the drooping hopes of declining patriotism, to 
kindle the embers of expiring reform, and to render the con- 
stitutian a subject of scorn, derision, and wrath, that we are 
fully convinced, that the destruction of such entertainments 
would be productive of the very worst effects, and instead of 
viding the author’s plan, would render it fruitless and abortive. 
Rather, therefore, than asscnt to a scheme, however laudable, 
which would produce such consequences, we would forego 
all its numerous advantages, and abandon it altogether. And 
we eannot dismiss the subject without expressing our marked 
yeprebation of the author for offering us such a salutary and 
delicious cup, and then dashing it from our lips. We almast 
incline to think him a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
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Address to the Two Houses of Parliament on the Importance of 
the ‘Corn Eaws to. the National Revenue. 8vo. Pp. 17. 2s: 

_ J.J. Stockdale. 1815. 

Wnratkven difference of opinion may be entertained on the 

policy of the new act for restraining the importation of foreign 

corn, no advocates, we suspect, will be found for the strang* 
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doctrine advanced by the author of the tract before us, who 
vely contends for the necessity of maintaining the high rents 
of land, in order to support the national revenue. ‘This, 
surely, is one of the most monstrous positions ever broached 
by man. Without examining, for a moment, its accuracy or 
inaccuracy, as a matter of calculation, we have no hesitation 
in condemning it, as pregnant with the most disastrous con- 
sequences to the nation. No minister, we are persuaded, 
‘would ever so far forget what was due to himself, and to the 
country, as to adopt so wild a notion. So far from thinking 
that high rents are beneficial to the country, we are decidedly 
of opinion, that nothing can tend more to injure its manufac- 
tures, and to distress its inhabitants. ‘ The delay,” says the 
author, ** which has already occurred” (in passing the Corn 
Bill) “has been ruinous to many of the occupiers of Jand, 
and must, if continued, prove so to the major part, unless 
relieved at the expence of the proprietors, who would, in that 
ease, while numinally released ‘from the property-tax, along 
with the other classes of society, bein fact burthened with a 
new property-tax, in the reduction of their rents to at least 
double the amount, for to this would a reduction of the price 
of wheat from ten shillings even to eight shillings amount, 
ten shillings being taken to be the price at which the farmer 
can just afford to sell it.” 
Never were more fallacies crowded into one short paragraph. 
We deny the existence of the imputed distress of occupiers 
of land; and we believe it will be found, on searching the 
gazettes for the last year, that not more than three or four 
farmers have been bankrupts. We deny also, the alleged ex- 
tent of injury to the proprietor, by the reduction of his rents, 
for he would then buy the produce of the soil at a reduced 
ptice,so that his income would go as far. As to the deserted 
shops he talks of in country towns, we suspect he must have 
seen them in his dreams; there are, certainly, none such in 
the towns which we have visited. However natural it may 
appear to the author, that. the reduced price of corn should 
duninish the quantity of land -appropriated to its growth, the 
fact..isy..as fay as our observation goes, otherwise; and if it 
Were so, the evil woukl soon cure itself, and in the mean time, 
neat _invist be proportionably cheaper, so that what the public 
vould Jose one way, they would gain another. The author 
seems totally to have forgotten, that the greatest supporters of 
the Cora Bill in either House, asserted that its cflect would. be 
to make corn plentiful, and, consequently, not to raise, but to 
er, its price | 
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The author attempts to explain ‘the tried ability of the 
country to beur a load of debt, which the statesmen and poli- 
ticians of former days deemed it impossible that it should 
sustain, in a way peculiar to himself, and, like a true system- 
monger, in a way calculated to uphold his own system. 


*¢ The continued prosperity of the country under such an enormous 
load of debt, as it has ofien been foretold would overwhelm it, has 
appeared to many an inexplicable paradox ; and by others been super. 
ferally accounted for by a general reference to the increasing wealth 
and energies of the country; without any evidence how that growing 
wealth arose. Now, to any thinking observer, mt must be evident, 
shar this iwerease of wealth could not arise fron) any actual increase 
im the total produce of the kingdom ; for, as there is no ground for 
ssserting that the aggregate produce of éand.:i. e. of corn and grass 
lend taken together, 1s materially increased, at least to anv such degree 
as jo account for the great and ripid increase in the amount of the 
erreulating medium ; so it is notorious that the war reduces our manu- 
tcinies in the most alarming degree. ‘The increasing wealth there- 
fore of the couniry could only be nominal, +. e. it could arise solely 
mit of ap increase in the price of the produce of land, generating a 
proporiiovabie inci ease in the som total of the cicentating medium, 
rt was, im fact, the consequence of the rapid advance which took 
pare in the price of wheat, which not only enriched the farmer, but 
enabler the proprietor to advance his rents. ‘his rapid advanee in 
the price of corn, and by consequence of all the necessaries of life, 
mmodeubdt) pressed heavily upow all who had but a stationary income ; 
het still it was that-which enabled the landed interest to contribute 
ov largely ta the property-tax, and se saved the country.” 


We can scarcely descend to the employment of serious 
argument with a writer who has succeeded in so far blinding 
his judement to the natural effects of obvious causes, as to 
persuade himself that no good reason has been assigned for 
the inereased ability of the country to pay taxes, or for the 
increxs® of the revenue, which is much the same thing; aod 
that the only true reason is to be found in the inereased price 
of the produce of land, in the increase of rents. Can he 
really believe that the dearer every necessary of life becomes, 
the greater the ability of those who purchase them to pay 
twxes? Can he maintain, for a moment, that the increased 
cemmerce of the countsy has nothing to do with its increased 
revenue? Is he to be told, that the records of the Custom 
House and Excise Office, afford the most satisfactory testi 
muut, if, indeed, any were wanting beyond the evidence of our 
senses, that commerce had supplied an immense means of 
revenue, nnd added materially, not only to the amount of the 
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property tax, but to the ability to bear the other numerous aud 
burdensome imports which the exigency of the times has 
compelled the legislature to levy? The truth is, that, so far 
from -huving produced, as he weakly assumes, * the ruin of 
our commerce,” the war occasioned its increase to an extent 
which had never before been witnessed. From the peculiar 
circumstances of Europe, the English became the monopo- 
lizers of commerce, and might, almost literally, be said to 
have engrossed the trade of the world. - Not a ship of any 
other power could navigate the seas without their permission. 
Ani if the salvation of the country may be ascribed to any 
one paramount and over-ruling cause, (which we are by no 
means disposed to admit, it may, with greater propriety, be 
imputed to this circumstance than to anv other. And to ang 
one,but the “ superficial” advocate of an unsupportable 
hypothesis, it would be apparent, that the growing wealth and 
energies of the country,” naturally and chiefly, spring from 
the same source. In this there is no ‘ parodox,” but a plain 
reference of an éxisting effect to an obvious cause. And to 
agreat portion of the community, we suspect, it will appear, 
that he is no. “ thinking observer,” who can assert that “ the 
increasing wealth of the. country could arise solely out of an 
merease in the price of the produce of the land.” 

The best writers on political economy have been accus- 
tomed to consider dearness of the necessaries of life, as one 
of the greatest evils that can befal a manufacturing country. 
It, of necessity, raises the price of labour, and, of course, the 
price of every manufactured article. And, in the same pro- 
portion, it disables our manufactures from entering into a com- 
petition with foreigners, (on which, be it observed, not only 
their prosperity, but almost their existence, depends) who, liv- 
ing at a much cheaper rate, obtain labour at a much lower 
price, and, consequently, can greatly undersell our manufac- 
turers, The author labours under another gross mistake, in 
supposing that war necessarily produces an increase in the 
price of corn. If he had consulted the proper authorities on 
that subject, which would have supplied him with the irre- 
Sistible evidence of facts, he would have found, that, on a com- 
Parison between a given number of years of war, and years 
of peace, it had been ascertained that corn was cheaper in war 

in peace. ; | 
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THE IMPERIAL MUSHROOM; a NEw Ptanr. 








IN BLANK VERSE. 


In Corsica, this Mushroom sprang and grew, 
From seed unknown.— To Egypt, when remov'd, 
It took not root.—In France's hot-bed, next 
Deep-plaoted ; and in buman blood long steep'd 
It grew, unto a height Imperial.—Then, 

‘To Moscow madly shifted, and sent back ; 

French soil no longer suited.— Ella's Isle 

Receiv'd the-Transplant ; but not Jong retain'd, 
Again, in France it rais ‘d its head ; and there, 

Iu blood of Frenchmen strives once more to grow. 


- peo 
A CLASSICAL FRAGMENT. 


In classic days, when poets tun’d their lyre, 

The greatness of their Gods was found inspire 

The sacred strains, which e’en in latest days 

Are known t'immortalize their name with praise. 

_ Thas HOMER of Apollo sweetly sung, 
And, with his praise of Pan, Arcadia rung : 

To Mercury and Mars he gave his lays, 

And loud he sang of chaste Diana's praise : 

Of P«cchus too, and of Minerva wise, 

And all the Gods supposed to rule the skies. 

Then HESIOD, whose immortal, sacred name 
Was not consign'd to sweet poetic fame, 

The hist’ry of the Gods was known to choose, 
The noblest subject for bis fertile muse, 

Next SOLON, who for laws at Athens fam'd, 
Among the seven wise men of Greece was nain'd, 
The pow'r of Jove refrain'd not to rebearse, 

When once he sang in elegiac verse. 

When, too, PYT HAG ORAS address’d mankind 
In golden verses with exalted mind, 

He first the honour of the Gods proclaim'd, 
And next the duty toour neighbour nam’d. 

ANACREON, too, although his lyre was strung 
With looser cords, his fav'rite Gods yet sung : 

He sung of Cupid, whose unerring dart, 
Was known to penetrate the hardest heart. 

Then ASSCHYLUS, who first in tragic strain, 

The polish'd Greeks essay'd tq entertain, 
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Blush'd not the Gods to honout on the stage; 
Nor fear’d religion in aclassic age, 

And when the lyric PINDAR sung the nome 
Of him who conquer'd in the Olympic game, 
The Pythean, or Nemean, or the prize 
Won at the Isthmus, and attain’d the skies ; 
The subject of his verse he soughtte raise, 

By speaking of great Jove and Phoebus’ praise, 
Of Hercules, in scripture Sampson: nam‘d, 
And Neptune tor his car and trident fam'd. 


E’en ARISTOPHANES, the comic bard, 
Dar'd introduce this sentence, (which is Hard 
For Christians to pronounce, in such an age 
When Fashion ridicules the sacred page) 

‘« If God be willing.” © let Christians weep, 
And from a heathen somie religion seck ! 


EURIPIDES, when speaking of the tide 
Of Ocdipus’ distress, dar’d not ascribe 
His ills to chance, but to some pow'rful God, 
Who made him suffer by his chast’ning rod. 


The tragic SOPHOCLES enrich'd the stage 
With pious thoughts, and thusadorn’d his page : 
** Thy pow’r, O Jove, what mortal can restrain ? 
‘* Past, present, future, are with thee the same.” 


THEOCRITUS, who first in pastoral strains 
Attun’d his lyre, this doctrine still maintains, 
That nought by blind and fatal chance is done : 
For thus he makes his valiant hero own 
The hand of some kind God, whose tender care 
Was thought to guide the souls he fill'd with fear ; 
‘** Ove of the Gods-hath put into my mind 
“* That I my nails an instrument should find 
‘* To tear the Lion’s skin.” Yet Fortune's fame 
Is now extoll’d by those of Christian name. 


MOSCHUS, when speaking of Europa fair 
Borne through the azure waves, devoid of fear, 
Upon the fatal bull thus makes her pray 


To Neptune: ‘‘ Through this wide and wat'ty way, 


‘* Be thou my guide propitious: without thee 
‘* I dare not venture on this dangerous sea.” . 


BION ascrib'd th’ invention of the lyre 
To Mercury, suppoa'd the bards t'inspire ; 
The pipe to Pan, the harp t’ Apollo’s skill, 
Which Helicon with joy was said to fill. 

THEOGNIS, in Megara who was known, - 
The false immortal Gods was proad to own : 
He sung Apollo's praise, the son of Jove 
Supreme, the offspring of Latona’s love 
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Him first, him last, him middle, without end 

He sung—his God, his patron, and his friend. 
PHOCYLIDES in Greece possess'd a sou! 

Which seem'd to manifest the blest control 

Of grace divine, for thus he sweetly said : 

** First honour God, and then the hoary head 

** Which to your parents is a glorious crown.” 

Yet more in Greece he rais’d his great renown 

By thus declaring, when polytheism reign'd, 

‘** There is one » who has the world sustain‘d. 

“« Of what from him you bounteously receive 

** Giveto the poor whose breasts with sorrow heave, 

** False oaths immortal God with r bears 

‘* Frome whomsoe’er such oaths assail his ears. 

‘* If judgment false you pass in any cause, 

‘© God will hereafter judge you by his laws. 

‘* Souls are iromortal, and survive the grave, 

** Since God to mortal man his spirit gave. 

** The body suffers death's severe controul, 

«* And turns to dust, but heav'n receives the soul. 

“¢ Remember you are mortal, by whose hands 

“« You first were made, for the son) commands.” 


* TYRTACUS the Milesian, whose renown 

To Lacedemon’s son secur'd the crown 

Of vict'ty when once his warlike lyre, 

Could the Laconic breast with zeal inspire, 

Dar'd not to chance the death of man ascribe. 

But said : it comes when fate the growing tide 

** Of man’s existence shall at length decree 

“€ Tostop.”” And he who reads his works, can see 

He priz‘d Jove’s blessing : thus he says in verse, - ‘ 

“« The face of Jove from us is not avetse.” 
SIMONIDES the son of Crinus sung 

Elegiac strains, and with lambics ruag 

Th’ Amorgian fields, and yet creation's pow'r 

Simonides ascrib'd to Jove ; nay more, 

To leaves the life of man he well ‘d 

Which Christians seldom think, though oft ‘tis heard. 
RHIANUS, who in Crete acquir'd renown, 

Blush’d not this pions sentiment to own : 

“¢ That riches come from God ;"" and yet he says, 

“ We hold his gifts without sufficient praise.” - 
NAUMACHIAS too his genius well dieplay'd, 

In praising chastity ; “‘ of » be said, 

‘* Tt isbut dust, and ‘so is silverore, | 

“« However grest.or plenteous be the stare." 

~ORPHEUS, who lived, when judges ru!’d the land 

Of holy Palestine with high command, 
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Thus speaks of God most high, (for he had read 
The sacred. books of Moses, which had spread : 
The hallow'd light of truth around his mind 
And bat fof that had still continued blind ;) 
“* One self-existent God there is, from whom 7 
«* Alone are afl things: and him all things own. : 
«© No one can see him with a mortal eye ; 
“* But he beholds all mortals from on high. 
‘«« My son, his steps thou ev'ry where cans’t trace, 
“© And pow’riul hand, but none can see his face ; 
‘* For clouds obscure his majesty surround, 
** Nor eer the mjghty God who rules on earth, 
*¢ Did any mortal see but one,* whose birth 
*€ Was in Chaldzan land. Upon a throne 
“© Of gold in heav’n God sits, and deigns to own 
«* The earth his footstool ; to the utmost bound 
«* Of Ocean’s vast expanse his pow’r is found 
“* Toreach ; ner can the largest mount sustain 
‘* His pow’r, nor all his might divine maintain, 
** His pow'r from earth to heav'n is known t’extend 
“«* Of all things the beginning and the end. 
** O king of heav'n, and earth, and trackless sea ! 
«€ Whose word the boist'rous winds an‘ clouds obey : 
“« ‘Thy residence among the stars is plac'd. 
‘« Around thy throne the angels stand, and haste 
** To succour mortals when they strive with ills, 
** With which the human heart affliction fills. 
** Thus by the man who from the wat'ry bed 
** Arose, was'God'describ'd, and thus he said, 
** Who:from above receiv'd the law contain'd 
“* Ip two unerring ‘tables for mankind. 
‘* I dare not'speak-of God jn other strains.” 


MIMNERMUS, thé Smyrnzan well maintains, | 
That Jove to each of all the human race, ie 
Dispenses ills, which every one may trace. ' 

: 





But chiefly he laments the loss‘of youth, 
Which is succeeded by old age uncouth, 
Painful and féeble which the gay despise, 
Thougt honoured by the prudent and the wise. 
‘* Theflow’r-engend'ring spring produces leaves, ean 
“* Which wither after Autuma has its sheaves ae) 
*“ Laid-up'in barns ; so wein flow’r of youth nt 
“ Flourish awhile, but soon we learn this troth,— F Le 
“* That time is short,-when from the young and gay, nik 
“* The voice of joy and-mirth shall passaway.” hig 
LINUS who into Greece that learning brought, af 
Which in‘Phcenician climes "tis said-he sought, —oraw 
* Orpheus alluded to Moses, _~ a 
Appgnpix, Arizac. Rev. Vol. 47. Yy F 
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** With God are all things easy to be done.” 
Declares, ‘* nor ought impossible dares own.” 


PHILEMON, who when Alexander reign’d, 
Th’ immortal sacred name of poet gain‘d, 
Declares that what we simply fortune name, 
Is God, whose power displays itself the same. 
«© If Pamphilus, God's favour you should hope 
** ‘To gain by bleeding goats or by the smoke, 
*¢ Of oxen recking on an altar high, . 
** Or by a vest of gold, or purple dye, 
«* Or costly ivery, or precious stones, 
** Jn vain would be your sighs, in’vain your groans ; 
“ For lo! the man who would God's favour gain, 
‘© Must not alone from actual sins abstain ; 
“* Adultery, and theft, and sordid gains, 
‘¢ Which with the blood of*man the ground oft stains ; 
** But must not covet, must not e’en desire 
“* His neighbeur's wife, his house or rich attire, 
‘* His servant or his maid, his ox, or steed, 
«© Or aught beside, however great his need, 
«* For God, who stands beside thee, sees thy ways, 
** Alike prepar’d to punish or to praise ; 
“* Love pustice, which by God is always blest, 
** And let your heart be richer than your vest. 
** For he, whose breast is conscious cf no ill 
** When mighty thunders roar, needs not to thrill.” 


APOLLODORUS, who in Gela strung 
His conic lyre of Fortune, sweetly sung— 
‘* The richest gifts of Fortune, ne’er appear 
‘* Devoid of danger, but full fraught with fear ; 
‘« If you the highest seat of bliss attain, 
** ‘You soon will find ‘twill be the dark design 
** Of envy or of time to sour your joy, 
** And all your short-lived happiness destroy. 
“* For lo! the man whose lot it is to fill 
«« A middle state, is less expos'd to ill ; 
‘** Whose dwelling poverty ne'er comes beside, 
** Nor is he lifted up with haughty pride ; 
** He from a slender elevation falls, 
‘** His accident he hides within his walls. 
«* But when a mighty heap upon the ground 
** Is prostrate thrown, it falls with fearful sound. 
‘© For Envy always darkens prosperous days, 
** And pulls down those whom Fortune deigns to raise.” 
Thus they in Greece; in Latian climes the lyre 
Alike was tuneful made by sacred fire. 


PLAUTUS, who first, with comic strains, the stage 
Of Rome adorn’d, that sacred makes his page — 
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** To Neptune, the great ruler of the sea, 

‘* And to his Thetis, I my vows now pay, 

‘* With gratitude and praise; and to the wave, 
‘© Which had the pow’r to ruin or to save, 

** Yet to this native land did safe restore 

** Poor Charmides, and therefore I adore. 

** Toyou, great Neptune, you above the rest, 
«« T pay my utmost thanks; ‘tis thy behest 

«* With love and pity to behold the poor.” 


In Carthage TERENCE, fam'd for classic lore, 
The government of earth ascrib’d to gods, 
Who rul'd it from their high and blest abodes. 
He makes Phormio thank the gods above 
For opportunity to shew hislove ; 
For young Pheedria burnt with equal flame 
As Antipho; for it was e’en the same. 
And thus Glycerium is heard to pray 
Lo Juno,——“* Succour bring without delay.” 


Next VIRGIL, who adorn’d th’ Augustan age, 
With sweet religion decorates his page. 
*¢ With pray’r the goddess Juno now implore, 
‘© And pay thy vows to Juno, and adore, 
DACUS. 


a ee 


THE CHOICE OF A LEADER. 





The Recess almost spent. and approching the hour, 
That renews their vain struggle for places and power, 
The Whigs, duly summon'd, are met to prepare 
Their annual bill of political fare. 


Of hope scarce a ray, and of joy not a spark, 
Illume any visage—save WHITBREAD'S alone, 
Who grins as he fancies the game all his own; Ey 
Expects the whole sway of the faction to bear, | 
And sees his own strength in his party's despair, 


And now to the meeting each member began wa) 
To open his separate project and plan, Min 
And each, in each varied event of the times, Bi i 
Beholds a new mark of the Ministry's crimes i 
Bad faith with Murat—and the low price of Cern, H 
The American Lakes—and the Duchy of Thorn, a4 
The Legion of Honour—the trading in Blacks, Vy 
Baron Impert’s arrest—and the Property Tax, } 
Colonel Quentin's Court-martial—and Spain's discontent, le 
The Catholic claims—and the Treaty of Ghent ! | 


vy {ib 


Their brows, like the season, are cloudy and dark ; id 
: 
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For each several point, the proposer of each 
Is duly equipp'd with a notice and speech ; 
While Wuirsreabd, who seizes on every man’s theme, 
Like bold Bully Bottom, in Midsummer's Dream, 
Would play every part, and proposes for all, 
Duke, Pyramus, Thisbe, Moon, Lion, and Wall. 





But while they prepared the defeat of their foes, 
Within their own camp civil discord arose ; 
And, famish'd and gaunt, Pappy Ponsonsy's pack, 
Like the hounds of Actzxoa, their master attack. 


« What boots our debate,” thus the rebels began, 
“* What avails the discussion of topic or plan? 
‘* No plan can succeed, and no party can thrive, 
«+ With a leader who neither can lead us nor drive : 
‘* Six sessions of patience have witness'd our toil, 
** Six sessions of labour, not lighten'd by spoil ; 
** For six mortal years, as rhetorical graces 
‘© We have truisms cheer'd, and extoll’d common-places, 
‘* Plaster'd over with praise every folly and flaw, 
— *€ And smil'd at his jokes, and look‘d grave at his law, 
*€ (Could friendship do more ?) while indifferent folks 
** All smil'd at his law, and look'd grave at his jokes, 
** With patience we suffer'd, in hopes he might mend, 
“* But patience and hope must at last have an end. 
“« Expect, then, to see all the Party secede, or 
“« Provide us with some one niore fit to be leader. 
Applauses ensued ; and in shouts from the crowd 
** New leaders—new leaders,” is echoed aloud. 
Less hoarse is the wave on the Hebridan shore, 
Less loudly does Maruuw for Popery roar; 
Less deep are the groans from the bar that arise, 
When Nawrorr begins, on the Irish Excise ; 
r when, as the candles burn dim in their sockets, 
Wit Smirg rises up with both hands in his pockets ; 
On a course ot morality tearlessly enters, 
W ith all the opinions, of all the Dissenters, 


Bat though to a change they all seem to agree, 
No two coincide who the Leader should be ; 
Each states his own merits—the prudent tbe bold, 
‘Lhe grave and the light, and the hot and the cold ; 
The deep in finance, and the dextrous in wit, 
Each: fancies himself, for the office, most fit ; 
And amidst 4// the Talents would have it confess'd, 
That his own little Talent's the brightest and best. 


At length, to allay all-their squabbles and gi udges, 
‘Ds seided that Gaenvitie and Grey shail be judges; 
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And that, the more fairly the question to try, 
‘The claimants shall open aud Paddy reply, 


Then Wuitsreap arose (ever sure to be first 


When Vanity’s bubbles are going to burst) — 
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Who.-can dare,” he began, ‘‘ I repeat it, can dare 
Their claims for this honour with mine to compare ? 
My talents so various, my industry such, 

*I touch every theme, and adorn all I touch 4 

Will any one promise, like me, to oppose 

All men and all measures, my friends and my foes ? 
Like me, who can say, that he never was known 

To adopt or support any plan but his own— 

To the dictates of reason or feeling to bend ? 

In short, whocan say, that be ne'er had a friend ? 
Have you eyes, have you ears, can you write, can you read ? 
And do you yet doubt who is fit to succeed ? 

Did not Buonararte deign sometimes to quote 
With praise, in the Moniteur’s columns my vote ? : 
And Denmark, enraged at her capital's breaches, 

In bitter state papers makes use of my speeches ? 

Do Mapisov's journals not ring with my fame, 

And next to their Jemmy’'s place Samugx's name? 
Lo! Murar the Great, whom the Austrians fret, 
Lauds Warrsreap the Great in the Naples Gazette ; 
And in a préris of his foreign relations, 

Supplies me with matter for future orations, 
Magnanimous Monarch! in him I can see, 

Or fancy I can, some resemblance of me ; 

In birth almost equal, in manners as bland, 

In temper as sweet, and as mild in command ; 

As grateful, as modest—the blushes you view, 

Forbid me the flattering theme to pursue ; 

I give but a sketch—you, who know me the best, 
Will acknowledge the likeness and finish the rest. 
Give me then the rank, which the wise and the bold, 
Such as Murat and I—are predestined to hold ; 

And none but the fool or the knave can be jealous 

Of one, whom his merit exalts o’er his fellows. 
What though a few blockheads should grudge me the meed ; 
With scorn I shall see the deserters secede ; 

My rhet'ric alone will suffice to your aid ; 

And of it I may say, as we did to the trade 

Of the prices of beer—(to detain you no Jonger) 

You can’t have it sheaper, but shall have it stronger |" 


He said ; but no plaudit ensued—not a cheer ! 
Even Creevy himself could not yelp out ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 








* Nullum fere genus non tetigit, nallum quod tetigit non orpavit, 
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And the judges pronounc'’d—not a yoice saying no— 
That weak as they were, they had not run so low 

In temper, in manners, in candour and birth, 

As to bow to this blustering* “‘ son of the earth ;" 

A bug-bear, composed, like the idol of old, 

Of clay and of brass, dizen’d over with gold! 





Next Tisaney arose: one might see that an air 
Of candour and truth, he endeavour'd to wear ; 
Rut nature, too strong, gave his efforts the lie, 
And the real expression was trickey and sly. 


He began—very soberly stroking his chin—~ 
‘“* Although I should never have wish'd to begin 
‘* This kind of discussion, yet since we are in it, 
“* With a few plain remarks I'll detain you a minute. 


** Let us sce what is chiefly required in a Leader ? 
Not the fire of a bully, the phlegm of a pleader : 
Not a blusterer ‘ teariag expressions to rags ;’ 

** Not one who at nothing laboriously fags, 

‘* Buta sound understanding, both pliant and cool ; 
** An address which can work with a fact like a too! ; 
** A conscience not qualmish, nor apt to grow sick, 
** An art, as plain dealing to pass off a trick ; 

‘* To them, with a plausible manner and face, 

‘* In my scheme fora Leader, I give the first place. 


** The next propositién I mean to advance. 

** Ts this—that our chief should be skill'd in finance. 

‘* Can one, not expert at financial debate, 

*« To any extent clog the wheels of the State ? 

** What project looks better than laying the axe 

** To that root of exertion, the Property Tax ? 

‘* That done, a wise chief might proceed to assau!t 

*« The Excise and the Customs, the Land and the Malt: 
‘* Till at last it might be to the country revealed 
.“ That taxes are needless and should be repealed ; 

** And that, by disbanding the Army and Fleet, 

** Economical Statesmen might make both ends meet. 


** For my part, I'll vote for no leader. alive 
** Who cannot explain two and two to make five ; 
** What though he should have, for fal) twenty years past, 
*€ Foretold that our credit no longer could last ; 
*¢ What though, when his statements had led to suppose 
*€ That Omnium would fall, it immediately rose ; 
‘* Andon t’other hand, when he chanced to foretell, 
*€ That Omnium would rise, it immediately fell ; 
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«¢ What though, by confounded ill luck ‘twas decreed, 


«« What he praises should fail—what he censures succeed ; 


‘« [repeat what I said, two and two should make five, 
** And finance is the nail that is certain to drive! 

‘* My third and last point I proceed now to state ; 

‘* No leader can properly guide a debate, 

«© Unless he be perfectly versed in the views, 

** And sees the whole game which each party pursues ; 


‘* He must know who are nibbling, who hungry, who nice ; 


«* The hope of each faction, and every man’s price ! 
‘* These arts are not stadied, like figures of speech, 
«« *Tis experience alone that such lessons can teach. 


** To your head, then, believe me, a man you should call, 


‘* All parties who knows—having acted with all, 

‘© Has stood at their head, and has sneak’d at their tail, 
** And all in the spirit of bargain and sale. 

‘* I beg that the meeting will not understand, 

«* That I, for myself, have this object in hand ; 

‘* T mean no such thing ; but my bonest advice is, 
‘© That you try to select some such man at this crisis. 
«« Whomever it be—I have no private ends— 

‘© I shall give, as I always have done to my friends, 
“* Unbiassed by party, unswayed by the Court, 

‘* A liberal, sanguine, and solid support.” 


Loud laughter ensued—such obstreperous mirth, 
As Vulcan* in heaven or FLoopt upon earth 
Excite by their blanders—but GgeorGe, unamazed, 
Very readily join'd in the laugh he had raised, , 
And exclaimed to his friends with satirical grin, 
‘© Good folks you may laugh—I'll be damn'd if you win.” 


Then the judges declared that they never could vote 
For one, who his party could change, like his coat ; 
And that, whosoever be chosen, he must 
At least, be a person that some one would trust. 


Already—e'er Wuitsreap or Trerney could close— 
Brimful of a speech—on the tip of his toes— 
With figure and visage so shrivel’d and weazen, 
Already, nine times, little Newport had risen. 


One often has seen Savoyards at a fair, 
Exhibit the feats of a monkey and bear ; 
The bear dancing solemnly, while at his back 
Sits wriggle-tail, mischievous, jabbering Jack, 
Who, soon as old bruin has finish’d his prance, 
Starts up, in his turn to chatter and dance. 





* Vide Iliad, b. 1. : 
t Vide Parliamentary Debates, passim. 
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And thus, of the party which we are reviewing, 
Old Newport was Jacko and WHITBREAD was brvin.* 


The speech Jacko utter'd, what pen can describe ? 
Abuse —job—oppression—corruption and bribe— 
Peculator and bigot—defaulter and rogue— 

Were the civilest werds of his voluble brogue. 

*¢ The Meeting,” he hoped, would a leader elect, 

*€ Whose courage and skill might such culprits detect ; 
** Whose zeal would not think it was going too far 

** To sammon séme thousands of rogues to the bar ; 

‘¢ For himself he profess'd that he never would fail, 

** To examine each case in the greetest detail : 

** And that he already was furnish'd with plenty, 

** To lest him ‘till March eighteen hundred and twenty. 
‘* He wouldsummon two Boards of Excise andof Stamps; 
** Fight Post-office clerks, five contractors for lamps: 

** (Against these last-mention’d he'd prove beyond doubt 
“* At three in the morning, seven burners were out) ; 

‘** Two Lord Mayors of Dublin, who, as it is said, 

On the first of Joly wore an Orange cockade— 

* A Weigher and Deputy-weigher of Cork, 

“© Who had sunk half an ounce in one barrel of pork, 

“* And (scarcely his tongue his abhorrence could utter) 
** Overcharg'd thirteen pounds in a cargo of butter. 


** He also would shew, ‘in direct violation 
*€ Of the Union, that one in a eminent station 
“* Had brought to a Lady in this very town, 
“* Fourteen yards of poplin to make ber a gown. 


“* He further could state that in plain contravention 
“* Of, cif. not the letter,) at least, the intention 
** OF that solemn compact so dear to us all, 
** The Holyhead packets are vastly too small ; 
«Tn blankets and basons but scantily found ; 
“* And the fare isa Guinea which should be a Pound. 


‘* He would pledge himself also to prove upon oath, 
*€ Though the fact was obscure and the witnesses loath, 
«* That a Guager, last winter, named Timotuy Mitte, 
‘{ Had accepted a dram from a Dublin distiller. 


‘* He could prove that a Protestant Justice of Peace, 
** Had wantonly seized a poor Catholic’s geese 
“* For arrears of his rent ; though the fact would appear, 
“* That the tenant was on/y three years in arrear, 
‘** And this very Justice, for reasons unknown, 
** At the Midsummer Fair of Maccollopmahone, 
** Had dared to arrest a poor Popish Defendant, 
** For stealing a string—with a pig at the end on't !" 
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At last ke concluded—* Abuses like these, 

Are points which a Whig Opposition should seize ; 

And no man uupractised in Irish debate, 

Is fit to conduct the affairs of the State. 

Aad as to the rest I will dare to advance, 

Against even Tierney, my skillin finance ; 

And Wuirpreap himself should acknowledge my right, 
Who have spoken with ease forty times in one night ; 
Andif any man doubts me, on this very floor, 

And in this very day, I will speak forty more.” 


** We grant it—we grant it—there’s no man can doubt 
You could talk till next Christmas,” was echoed about ; 


And the Judges in fright took no pains to conceal 

That they wanted no proof of his lungs or his zeal 

But they said that a leader should sometimes permit 
The rest of the party to flourish a bit ; 

He should have, they declared, some attention to fact ; 


A 


spice of good nature, some candour some fact. 


They must also look higher in talent and rank, 
Than a partner or clerk in a small country bank ; 


A 


short-sighted pedlar, proposing to prop 


The State, as he'd manage a cheesemonger's shop ; 
In short, though the party were at the last gasp, 


They still would prefer the old Drone to a [Vasp. 


With clumsy alacrity Mackinrosit rose, 


Removed his old hat from the bridge of bis nose ; 
Uncovered his eyes to the light of the day, 

And shew'd his dark locks lightly sprinkled with grey-— 
Those patriotlocks, which, at liberty roam, 
Untarnish'd with powder, untamed by the comb; 
Which wild and erect on his forehead ure seen, 

Fit types of the freedom that harbours within. 


He spoke, but to copy his idiom and tones 


The muse her despair very candidly owns ; 

The sound was what Vireit describes of the croak 
Of the raven that sits on the sinister oak, 

And the language, where flourish and flimsiness joing 
Riesembles good English, as counters do coin. 
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‘© With ample respect for the erudite great, 
And eminent men who adorn this debate, 

With deference deep and profound to the chair, 
Or rather to those whom I see sitting there, 
I-humbly beg Jeave to express my surprise, 

That on this plain question a doubt should grise ; 
And that it should not be allowed on all hands, 
What views and what talents the crisis demands. 
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‘* Is this a fit sexson our notice to draw- 

To the quiddits and quirks of the Old Bailey Jav 

To the rise of a tax or the fall of aioan; 

Or the dranken affrays of Maccollop Mahone. 
When Europe (I love great examples to quote) 

Is like the head dish at a Spa table-d'hote ; 

Where men of all nations, with stom: oehe not nice, 

Are anxious to seize the best spoonful and slice? 


‘ When we see allied tyrants colleaguing to trench 
On the rights of that innocent people the French ; 

A Nation, whose efforts in Liberty's cause, 

Had my first and sha}! still have my latest applause : 
You all must remember my earliest work ; 

To vindicate Gaul from the slanders of Bunxe, 

I ventured the banners of freedom to wave 

In the face of that pensioner, bigot, and slave; 

And, sanguine in hope, with sublime elocution, 
Applauded the march of the French Revolution ; 
Defended—of Mortals the wisest and best— 
Miraprav, Connorcet, Petion and therest, 

By whose active minds and stout bands were o’erthrown 
The altars of priests and of despots the throne— 
Precursers and guides in their brilltant career. 

Of Henert, Marat, and the great Ropesprgerre— 
We saw, by their efforts, the limits of France 
Inrapid progression o’er Europe advance. 

Before her, Kings, Princes, and commonwealths fall, 
On the Po and the Tessin, the Rhine and the Waal! 


‘ And who can behold, without sorrow and pain, 
This flourishing Empire dismem*erd again ? 
And her standards repell’d from the Sarre and the Dyle, | 
All the way tothe outworks of Verdun and Lille ? 
The friends of political freedom will mourn 
On this side the Rhine, to see Germans return ; 
And even the cruellest heart it must touch, 
That Holland is basely transferr'd to the Dutch ! 


** But this is not all—the complaints of the Poles 
Should ving fe our ears, and sink deep in our souls! 
That people once happy, united, and free, 

Near forty years since wag divided in three ! 

Before that atrocious event, ‘tis confest, 

No nation was ever more tranquil more blest : 
Except, once a year, when a question might rise 
Between two great parties—the sko's and the sk?'s, 
And diets and councils of state came to blows 

To determine the claims of the ski's and the sko’s. 

And shall not this country (of justice the pattern} 

Redress the oppressions of Frep’ nick and Carn’ ane? 
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And reclaim, for the Poles, by our voices and votes, 
Their national birth-right—to cut their own throats ? 


‘* But scarcely less vile than the seizure of Poland 

Has been our conduct to poor Heligoland ; 

That innocent isle we have stolen from the Danes, 

And it groans with the weight of our trade and our chains. 
On its once happy strand, not two lastres ago, 

The thistle was free in Juxuriance to grow ; 

The people at liberty starved, and enjoy'd 

Their natural freedom, by riches uncloy'd. 


‘© But, now, all this primitive virtue is fled ; 

Rum, sugar, tobacco, are come in its stead ; 

And, debauch’d by our profligate commerce, we see 
This much. injur'd race drinking perter and tea, 

And damning, balf fuddled, (I tell it with pain) 
Their true and legitimate master—the Dane ! 


“ The Dane !—Oh what thoughts at that word must arise ! 
A Monarch so good, unambitious and wise ; 

Who faithfal and firm by Buonaparte stood, 

And ne'er attack’d England—except when he could! 

Yet this worthy Prince, we, by treaties, despoil 

At first of his ships, and at length of his soil, 


‘© Akin to this crime, are the allied attacks on 

The royal, the honest, the reverend Saxon! 

Good heav'ns, with what colours, what words, can I paint 
The trjals and woes of this suffering saint ? 

At Dresden so fierce, and at Leipsic so true, 

To the cause of his friend all his forces he drew, 

And, from their united success, he afar saw 

A richer reward than the Dochy of Warsaw. 


Had fortune not frown'd on Naporeon the Great, wn 

How different, to-day, were Aueustus's fate! ei 

The Niemen, the Rbine, then, bad bounded his reign, 
’ 


And Stralsund displayed his gay flag o’e: the main ; F 
Ip Praque he, perhaps, had exalted his seat, ) 
And Hambureh and Dantzig had crouch'd at his feet, 

Then Prassia’s proud King (if the French spared his head) 
Had begged through the world for a morsel of bread, | 
And the Elbe ard the Danube, the Oder and Weser, 





Had giv'n to dugustus the tile of Cesar ! | te 
‘ Though Germany, England, France, Sweden, and Spain, Hie 
Russia, Prussia, and Portugal join to maintain a 
These crimes, I assert, without fear of receding, } 
Unanimous Europe condemns their proceeding ,— 1 


I have lately in Switzerland been, and declare 
That the clouds which I met in the solitudes there, 


At mn 
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‘* Men, women, and children, the goatherds, and goats—— 


But here a loud laugh quell’d the orator’s notes ; 

And glad to extinguish a preacher so dull, 

The meeting unanimous bellowed ‘‘a bull !!" 

Save Maruew alone, who, in accents of thunder 

And great indignation, roar'd out ‘‘a Scotch blunder ! 

In vain poor Sir Jamas, in a tremble-pitch’d screech, 

Endeavour'd to follow the thread of his speech ; 

Coughs, sneezes, and laughs, pealing Joud thro’ the room, 

Pronounc'd, in a storm, the candidate's doom ; 

And ev'n of the Judge's decision, no more 

Than a word here and there could be heard in the roar, 

As—“ Sipmoutsa”—‘‘ apostate’—‘* suspicion”—< not 
clear” — 

“ Vindicia”—" Burxe’—* pension"— two thousand a 
year” — 

** Scot"—** both sides"——** best bidder’—** apology"— 
** clever" — 

«© Once"—** Jacobin"—“* Buonaparte”’—* Jacobin'— 
€¢ myer "tt! 

‘ft 


Two Knights next arose to put forward their claims, 
Sir Samuet the solemn—the travell’d Sir Jamas ; 
Roth Patriots bold who with mighty applause 
Stick up for Old England, her freedom and cause, 
Her gold in their pockets, her law in their brains, 

"T were well they had some cf her blood in their veins. 
The first plainly bears the old Genevese print; 

Lank peison, sly feature and chocolate tint: 

While, strong, in the second, we sce the ‘* bra’bairn” 
Who once tended swine in the County of Nairn. 


"Twas pleasant to see with what efforts they tried 
The powerful workings of Nature to hide ; 
"Twas pleasanter still to bebold how, in spite 
Of their efforts, old Nature would set herself right. 


See Romixty leaning his head all awry, 
His accent subdued, and submissive his eye, 
His face, person, air, frozen up in restraint ; 
You think, the first glance, that the man is a saint ; 
And incline to lament, as 2 very hard case, 

That such a clear heart has so gloomy a face. 

Bit when he is warm'‘d, and passion has thaw'd 
His ice, what dark spirits come prowling abroad ; 
Ambition, ill-temper, and turbulent pride ; 
Self-love, and disdain of all creatures beside, 

You see and lament (through the mask of his art), 
That such a clear head has so gloomy a heart. 
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On t'other hand, Macktnrosu strives to uniie 
The grave and the gay, the profound and polite ; 
And piques himself much that the Ladies should say 
How well Scottish strength softens down in Bombay ; 
Frequents the assembly, the supper, the ball, 

The philosophe-beau of unloveable Starx ; 

Affects to talk French in his hoarse Highland note, 
And gargles Italian half way down bis throat ; 

His gait is a shuffle, his smile is a leer, 

His converse is quaint, his civility queer ; 

In short to all grace and deportment a rebel, 

At best, he is only a half-wrought Scotch-pebble. 


The Judges were doubtful on which first to call, 
And their names, in loud clamours, divided the hall ; 
‘Till, at length, with a bow, to the Genevese sage : 
The Scottish Adonis relinguish'd the stage. 

Then Calvin’s descendant began: ‘* I profess 

‘* No wishes for power ; no mortal has less ; 

** No man can be more unassuming and meek ; 

** And with pain—real pain—I have risen to speak ; 
‘* But the love of mankind overflows at my heart, 
And a deep sense of duty prescribes me my part. 


as RR Too 


** Oh think to what crisis a country is come, 
** Where justice is blind and humanity dumb— 
** Where under a barbarous system of laws 
** (The good man’s despair, and the blockhead’s applause,) 
** Aninnocent debtor, who happens to fail, 
** To take up his notes, may be cast into jail, 
** And, (worse than the savage that prowls in the woods) 
“© A tradesman expects ta be paid for his goods— 
** When a code unrelenting pronounces this curse, 
** He shall pay with his person who won't with his purse ! 


oR rg ce 


Where the bravest and best of the nation, who should. 
Mistake the best road to the national good, 

For deeds, which a Roman would honour as great, 
Must lose at a blow both bis life and estate, 


** Where a thief who a trifle shall steal in your house, 4 

*€ Though he makes no more noise in the act than a mouse, rt 
** Is doom'd by the law the same forfeit to pay iy | 

‘* As if he had taken it on the highway ! view 


** Because, by some /ez talionis, ‘tis shown, Barts | 
** Who risks those of others, should forfeit his own. ae! | 
** O logic absurd ! O condition most hard ! He 

“* That his innocent babes of his wealth should be bar ¢ ; wid 


** And that his poor son, if he so should aspire, 

“* Has not the means left of avenging bis sire ! 

“* Where, in short, all the laws against thieving or treasoz, 
** Are shocking to.policy, feeling, and reasoa * aie 
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“« Thus, thus, ’tis the law that ensanguines the times; 
«* The /aw is the source of these horrors aud crimes ; 
‘* What, tho’ its foundations by ALPxepD were laid ; 
‘« Tho’ farther advanced by the Confessor’s aid, 
*« Tho’ towards its perfection the Norman concurr'd, 
*« Tho’ extorted from Jouw at the point of the sword, 
‘« Tho’ thro’ a long series of ages, the Jaw 
** At once kept the monarch and people in awe ; 
** And tho’ that long series of ages confess'd 
‘« ‘The Monarchs were great, and the people were blest, 
«* Tho’ in our own days we have seen al] mankind, 
** ‘To philosophy deaf, and to theory blind, 
** Both Monarch and people, combining their powers, 
*€ To build up their laws on the model of ours ! 
“* Notwithstanding all this, I assert, on the word 
** Ofa saint and a sage, that the law is absurd ; se 
** And tho’ some dull bigot my ears may assail 
** With Coxeand with BLackstonrg, with Foster and Hate, 
** Yorke, Campen, or Mansrirtp—l have to confront ‘cm, 
“ Monresaviou, Beccanria, and Jeremy BenTHAM. 





** Let me, then, be Leader ; place me in the van, 
** ‘To work out the moral perfection of mao ; 
‘© The halter, the axe, I'l) disimiss in a trice, 
** And substitute for them, good wholesome advice ; 
“* All causes by ethical dogmas determine, 
* Without-the vain form of the Coif and the Ermine ; 
‘© The Judges a felon with proverbs shall trounce, 
** And a sermon instead of a sentence pronounce ; 
‘© Manufactories then, on a liberal scale, 
*¢ Shall serve every purpose of bridewell and jail ; 
** And, saved to his Country, the criminal wretch 
** Shall then pound the hemp, he at present would séretc/. 
** Then, real estates, held so sacred of old, 
*¢ For payment of personal debts should be sold ; 
** And generous heirs, too impatient to wait, 
** Might Pose, ere they bad it, their father’s estate ; 
* Young Russeiis and Howarps, by mere note of han¢, 
** Would then parcel out all their family land ; 
*« And fathers themselves, ifa wine-merchant's bill 
** Great pressing, would slice off a manor at will, 
‘© ‘Till at last we should see io a fortunate hour, 
** An equal division of wea! and of power.” 


. 


He ended—and Maxtin, just waked from a doze, 
** Grew conscious, and snuffed applause thro’ his nose. 
** But the Judges pronounced their decided belief 
(Howe'er he might deal with the traitor and thief) 
It could not be just nor expedient to force, 
The great stream of property out of its course, 
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Or that, for example, the person, who gets 

Lord Camerroxn’s land should be charged with his debts; 
Such visions and dreams might pass off in a pleader, 

But never could suit a political leader. 

With regard to its laws and religion, the Nation 

Abborr'd foreign projects and rash innovation ; 

And ne'er would consent their palladium to see 

In the hands of the Son of a French refugee. 
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—_—— 
Suerstron’s Triat at Mapras. 


[The Trial, to which the following vemarks relate, will be found ina 
subsequent part of this Appendix. The reader, therefore, will do 
well to peruse that Trial before he attends to these animadversiens 
on it. The truth is, that for reasons not necessary to he explained, 
the last sheets of the Appendix were printed before the first.) 


No. I, 
To the Honoratle Mr, Justice Macnacuren. 
SIR, 

Havina been present in the Supreme Court on Wednesday last, 
when judgment was delivered in the Cause ‘‘ The Honorable East 
India Company versus Sherson and Others,” my attention was for- 
cibly attracted by the strictures which fell from you, in regard to cer- 
tain parts of the evidence for the Prosecution, and which tended to 
cast upon the evidence to which I refer, the tmputations of perjury 
aod fraud. 

No person is ignorant of the respect with which opinions pro- 
ceeding from a Bench of Justice claims to be received, and are in- 
deed calculated to command: when, therefore, it unhappily occurs, 
a3 it necessarily sometimes must, that such opinions are directed 
against individual character, it follows, that the injary which they 
inflict is proportionate to the respect which accompanies them. 

If this be, as it doubtless is, a self-evident proposition, the corollary 
is scarcely less evident—that it is the duty of any person, who may 
have grounds for believing such opinion to be erroneous, to oppose 
their influence so. far, at least, as by stating the grounds of his own 
conviction: to act otherwise, would be to act dishonourably. Ivis 





this feeling, strongly, I may say painfully, impressed on my mind, * 


that bas itmpelled me thus to address you. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1807, a few weeks only, I 
believe, before the cause of the late action took its rise, a circum- 
stance, which it is unnecessary to particelarize, was the occesion of 
my taking up my residence with Mr. Cooke, with whom, as @ con- 
temporary in the service, I had long been acquainted: so situated 
With respect to Mr. Cooke, it was natural that the strong doubts 
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which he professed to entertain of the integrity of the department ip 
which he was.an Assistant should be communicated to me. 

did, in fact, occasionally form. the subject of. bis .conversation. The 
substance of the fraud, of the existence of which Mr. Cooke ex. 
pressed bis conviction, was,—that the fall amount of the daily sales 
of Grain was not brought to the public account. 

To one who, like myself, bas, and then bad, from my official 
situation, almost daily proof of the difficulty, not to say the impose 
sibility, of effectually controlling a Department involving both ex- 
tensive custody aod great detail, the non-existence of abuses—of 
vety cousiderable abuses—would have been a matter of much greater 
surprize than their existence, The suspicions against his superior in 
office, which were coupled in the mind of Mr. Cooke with his con- 
viction of the existence of frauds in the Department, I could only 
regret. Suspicions to which the mind has once given place are often 
purtured by a variety of minute circumstances more easily felt than 
communicated ; and it may be presumed that this was the case with 
regard to the suspicions entertained by Mr. Cooke. So far as I can 
remember of what he stated to me as the foundation of his suspicions, 
was the very intimate connexion which he represented to subsist bee 
tween Mr. Sherson anda private servant of his, whom Mr. Cooke 
regarded as the principal agent in the plan of abuse which he stated 
to exist, corraborated by what is pretty wel) understood by the teem 
Native intelligence. 

To what result, if any, these suspicions might have ultimately led, 
but for the occurrence of an accident (Lallude tothe Siorm which 
took place in December 1807), can only perhaps, at. present, be-@ 
matter of conjecture. Among other effects of that visitation, wag’ 
the damage or destruction of a considerable quantity of the extensive 
stock of Grain then in the Public Stores ; and the account which was 
some days after rendered by Mr. Sherson, of the loss, or of some par- 
ticular portion of the loss, sustained upon that occasion (an account 
subsequently found to be erroneous), was, as.is well known, the im- 
mediaie cause, or at least the commencement, of all the proceedings 
which ensued, The sealing of the desk, containing, as stated at the 
time,, the official. accounts of Mr. Sherson, took place, if I mistake 
not, in the evening of the same day on which the aceount above 
mentioned was presented to the Grain Committee, + 

On that evening, it is clearly. within my recollection, that I waited. ‘ 
dinner a considerable time for Mr. Cooke, not knowing .the occasion: 
of his absence. . He did not return home until between. 10° and_4a~ 
Selock ; and be then told meall that had happened, adding, that hes: 
as wellas- Mr.Dick, bad been detained so long in the expectation of, 
is 25009 of Mr, Shersou, who, L think it was stated, had profes-- 

edly’ awit in. search of the servants, who had all quitted the Office, 
ner Cooke my. bope that matters had not.been brought, 

to a er si8 | MpoD weak grouads. . He assured me in substance, that 
theré ‘was.no doubt of the safety of the grounds upon which they 
(Mr. Dick and’ himse!f ) bad eal, be. entered into some pat- 
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i 
ticulars, which have escaped my recollection, with respeet to the na- 
ture of the accounts which had been secured. 
- The house in which Mr. Cooke at that time resided was the house 
at-present occupied by Mr. M‘Douall and Mr. Stewart: there was 
then only a ground-floor, and I slept, as was my custom, on a plain 
couch placed in the middle hall.. On the morning following the day 
on which the accounts were secured, as above-mentioned, I distinctly 
remember that Mr. Cooke was called, and passed through the hall 
at an earlier hour than usual ; and that whenI arose, which wasa 
considerable time after, I saw bim walking in the garden in conver- 
sation with a Native. I did not at the moment pay any particular at- 
tention to the circumstance ; but on Mr. Cooke's return into the 
house, he mentioned to me what had been the occasion of the man's 
visit. He had been sent, Mr. Cooke told me, to communicate with 
him (Mr. Cooke), on the part of the absconded servants, relative 
to the restoration of the accounts which had been secured: he 
added, that a bribe had been thrown out to him, with the privity, as 
he understood, of Mr. Sherson, who had remained (as he Mr. Cooke 
had been informed) at the house of his servant in Black Town, tilla 
very late hour. 
It is certainly most incredible that any gentleman, especially 
a gentleman of Mr. Sherson’s understanding, should commit so 
ious a folly as to offer a bribe toanother with whom he was at 
issue ; but you will observe that this was a communication from one 
Native through another. Mr. Sherson might have been totally igno- 
rant of the matter, yet Mr. Cooke might have ~been told that Mr. 
Sherson was privy to it. What Mr. Cooke may have stated in his 
evidence I know not, never having seen or heard either his or any 
other of the evidence; butI should presume that he stated merely 
that of which he had been informed. , 
‘I perceive, Sir, that you treated this matter of the bribe as a foolish 
imposture, fabricated for the occasion. Of the fact of a bribe havi 
been offered with the privity of Mr. Sherson, I, perhaps, entertai 
as great adoubt as yourself; but of the factof Mr. Cooke's having 
been told that the offer thrown out to him was thrown out with Mr, 
Sherson's privity, I did entertain none. My information, it may be 
said, came only from Mr. Cooke--True; but I cannot conceive it 
possible that he invented the story for the occasion, and related it to 
me for my amusement—for, motive at that time he could have 
nene. He could scarcely have foreseen at that time all that has since 
taken place. He could not have anticipated the prosecution which 


bias so recently terminated ; still less could he have seen that cone’ 


juncture of circumstances which has rendered a casual comrmunica- 
tion made to me one morning, now upwards of six years ago, an in- 
sfrument of perhaps no ioconsiderable consequence to his future repys 


tation. I question, indeed, whether the perusal of this Letter (of 


be the first circumstance to recall to hig own recollection 
nication which I have related. 
Appennix, Antisac. Rey. Fol. 47. Zz 


Which I shall, of course, furnish Mr. Cooke with a copy) ay bet 
th mu- 
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Not. having been present in Court during the pleadings, I know 
not the eRe circumstances in the evidence which may have 
given colour to the imputation of perjury ; but I could gather, from 
what fell from the Bench at the time of delivering Judgment, that 
it was on the point of evidence relative to the alleged offer of the 
bribe that the imputation rested. I have stated what I know on 
this subject. 

With regard to the fraud, you appeared to bx. «ve that the abstrac. 
tion of the Shroff’s account was either a story of the same complexion 
as the stery of the brite; or that, if the Shroff's account were really 
Efe their concealment rested with those concerned in the late 

roseculion, 

All | know on this point is, that the loss of certain accounts (I can- 
not undertake, at this distance of time, to specify their nature) was 
regarded—-I ought rather, perhaps, to say, appeared to me to be re- 
garcedrrps those concerned io the late Prosecution, as a great 

isappointment, I have heard regret expressed on this subject, 
and I cannot conceive any motive which could then have existed 
for acting an assumed part before me; nar,if such had been 
the case, do I think that I should have been deceived by it. You 
will observe, Sir, that what I have stated is founded only on what I 
know, or rather on what I learnt, at the time of the commencement 
of the proceedings : from that time to the time of the delivery of the 
Judgment in Court on Wednesday last, I am totally ignorant of what 
has passed, either on the side of the Prosecution, or on that of the 
Defence. Ihave never sean the bill, nor any of the depositions or 
affidavits on either side; neither did I hear the pleadings, Farther, 
as regards Mr, Cooke in particular, I will declare, that from the 
time that the subject was taken up by the late Government, on the 
Report of the Grain Committee, to the present hour, it is not 
within my recollection, that I have ever held ayy communication 
with bim on the subject. Ido not know, even, that it has at any 
time since been a subject of conversation between us, for it was 
always to me a most unpalatable subject. 

It follows, from what I have here said, that it is quite out of my 
power to form a correct judgment as to how far the information which 
I have afforded does or does not meet the several imputations which 
may haye been advanced against those concerned in the Prosecution, 
pe ae Mr, Cooke in particular. Be this as it may, in stating 

€ circumstances, of which it fortuitously happened to me to be in 
possession, I have discharged a daty which I considered to be obli- 
gatory on me, Ip whatever points it may be defective, it is for those 
concerned to endeavour to work out their own justification. 

You will perceive, Sir, that what I have related bears only on the 
question of* the existence of abuse in the Department. The belief 
of their existence does not appear to have been wholly removed 
from the mind of the Chief Justice ; nor is ita belief of which the 
minds of many others could be easily divested; as I have remdtked 
before, the wonder would be, if abuses had not existed. 

The implication of Mr. Sherson in the abuses, forms an entirely 
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distinct question. Ji does appear that the attempt to implicate him 
has totally failed; andI should be sorry, even in my own mind, 
to refuse to him the full benefit of what, I believe, is generally 
considered a complete and honourable acquitial, — 

If the matter had rested with the acquittal of Mr. Sherson, I should 
have been silent, whatever censures might have been passed on the 
conduct of those who, asithas appeared, ventured, with very insufficient 
grounds, on a measure so injurious to the individual who was Ut prin- 
cipal object. £ should have thought the censures deserved; but, Sit, 
in the present case, weakness has been aggravated into guilt: such, 
atleast, is my sincere opinion. In interposing, as 1 have done, in 
the behalf of Mr. Cooke, I may possibly be thought to have gone 
farther than was necessary. If I have, it’is because he does 
appear to me to have laboured, and to still labour, under very peculiar 
disadvantages. Every member of the goverament by whose autho- 
rity the prosecution was instituted, every member of both the grain 
and examination committees, save one who is professedly Mr: 
Cooke's opponent, is either dead or absent. The Advocate General, 
who recommended and undertook the Prosecution, did not remaiti 
to carry it through.* ‘To all these disadvantages might be superadded; 
the eminent ability, and the almost personal interest, which, I am 
informed, and even readily believe, was displayed by the Learned 
Counsel forthe Defence. I say, Sir, that considering all these 
circumstancés, the situation of Mr. Cooke does appear to’ me to be’ 
peculiarly unfortunate, and to be entitled to every consideration 
which can, with justice, be had for it. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary for me to add, that I shall be ready; 
at any time, to make affidavit, if required, with respect to the 
circumstances which are stated in this Letter, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) W. Wayrte. 
Madras, 12th April, 1814. 


| No. II. 


To WV. Wayte, Esquire. 
Sir, 
I yesterday evening received your Letter, dated the day before ; 
and, although I acknowledge it, I beg of you to understand, that I 
do not recognize yqur right to correspond with me upon such‘a topic. 
| am willing to believe that your motives for addressing me, although 
you do not divulge them, are not disreputable to yoorself. : 





” a 
. 


* Why was not the Prosecution commenced before Mr. Sherson 
left India? He remained there from the 10th February to the. 23d 
of October, 1808, after he was suspended from office. Yet, neo 
Prosecution was commenced against him antil thea5th July, 1809, 
when a Bil] in Chancery was filed against Mr, Sherson, and. his 
Servants, who was then in England on acceunt of i}! health. 
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_ «Kt, appears, however, that you had communications on this sub- 
ject. with. Mr. Cooke, previous to the commencement of any pro. 
éeedings against Mr. Sherson : and, although your interference at 
present cannot be accounted for to your credit, you not havin urged 
an. argument in support of your friend, or stated a reason in. defence 
of your obtrusion upon me, I shall not infer that you were an abettor 
of Mr. Cooke's projects, or an accomplice in his proceedings, what- 
ever were the motives. which excited him into action, or whatever 
impression his conduct may have stamped upon public opinion, 

A hesitated as ta the propriety of answering your Letter, The 
mode of your address is unusual between you and me; and when 
you say, ‘‘ Jz interposing, as 1 have done, on the behalf of Mr. 
Cooke,” you, must excuse me for thinking that you have not beea 
happy in. conveying your meaning: for J well not believe that you 
presumed to ws ite authoritatively to me; E shall not, therefore, resent 
it by @ contemptuous neglect of your Letter, although, ‘in writing an 
answer, I think it due to you to suggest, if a defence be necessary 
for him, that it ought to be very different from your's. Indeed, from 
the, interest yon take in his character, it might have been hoped that 
you would bave withheld the pernicious application of your advocacy 
from ‘ig.case, and have been contented to forego, for his advantage, 
the gratification, of a controversy. 

. It) is. not, bawever, from any desire. to interpose between Mr. 
Cooke and your exertions, that J now tell you, a part of your state- 
ment seems not quite cansistent with that which has already been sworn 
to by him; and I could wish, therefore, (either for bis. sake or your 
@wn,.as the, interest may chance te result,) to dissuade you from 
verifying; your Letter upon affidavit, although I doubt not but you 
are, a8 you say, reatly to dait. : 

This is nota matter of mere indiscretion. It is (in my opinion at 
least) absolutely unjustifiable, to adduce, on behalf of another, 
withont, his. previous assent, arguments which must tend to his cri- 
mination, and assertions which he has falsified already ; but. this is 
between you and Mr. Cooke; and, although his judgment may lead 
him to condemn, his gratitude, I trust, will induce him to pardon it. 

You have most grossly misapprebended my sentiments, in sup- 
posing that.I “‘ treated the matter of the bribe as a foolish imposture.” 
I.do not, however, dispute the correetness. of any. of those circum- 
stances which you state, with relation to that event ; but my motives 
ase not yaried, by your very. minute detail of.logal particulars, | 
thiak/as I did, although I doubt not but that Mr. Cookeand you, 
about the end of 1807, resided iv the house at present occupied by 
Mzg,, M‘Douall, and Mr. Stewart; although ‘ there was.then only a 
ground foer;"’ and, although ‘* you slept, as was your custom, ona 
plain. conch, placed in the middle hall.” 

_ If indeed; Mr. Cooke did reject a bribe, I have your authority, for 
saying, that.ke did not.do so. without deliberation ;, and, admitting, 
as you admit, the incredibility of the story, as, it applies to. Mr. 
Sherson, it is, methinks, incumbent on you to,.account for Mr. 
Cooke's giving it so decided a turn to Mr. Sherson’s prejudice , and, 


% 
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perhaps, it might not be amiss if you were to shew, for your otun 
sake, that you endeavoured to prevent your friend from usthg such @ 
peapon in secret ; or made some effort to prevent credit from attaching 
t6 that which you believed to be false. 

*This subject is open to maby observations whith, péthaps, You 
havé not yet heard, and which, possibly, you may not Be able to 
anticipate. 

I believe the abstraviion of the Shroff 's accounts was not the att 
of Mr. Sherson; you are wrotig, however, in thinking that I sap- 
pose this to be “ a story of the same complexion, 4s thé story of the 
bribe.” Your second guess is more plausible, although very ifaccu- 
rately expressed, 

If the non-existence of abuses in a departinent stich as that which 
Mr. Sherson was at the head of, would really, as you say, be a 
matter of mtich greater surprize to you than their existence, I wish 
you would have the goodness to ask Mr. Cooke how it happened, that 
he, upon a very naked suspicion of abuse, tmputed personal guilt to his 
su/pertor in office. isi 
“J do not quite understand your theory of suspicién; how it is 
nurtured (as you express it,) or how ‘* matured,” I do not know, 
Its diet, in this case, does not seem to have been very solid ; and as 
you speak of a sort which is more easily felt than communicated, 
I presume you do not allude to the species which was brought up by 
Mr. Cooke, inasmuch as his was, at least, as easily communitated as 
felt. 

You say, “* What Mr. Cooke may have stated in his evidence, 
I know not, never having seen or heard what passed, either on the 
side of the Prosecution, or that of the Defence. I have never seen 
the Bill, nor any Of the depositions or affidavits on either side.” 
Now, Sir, I confess it does to me seem rathet strange, that 
should be desperate enough to undertake to dispute inferences which 
you ‘sippote to have beet drawn by those well informed of all par- 
ticaldrs, and of which you avow yourself to be utterly ignorant. 

Had any public functionary drivelled aftér this manner in the Com- 
patiy’s concerhs, it would, [ dare say, have provoked your resent- 
metit, of, at least, have éxcited your contempt ; but Iam willing to 
believe you ‘had teason at your corimand, although you deemed 
sétiseléssnéss good enough for the occasion in question ; and that yo 
are able to apply an adequate portion of solerinity to yout own 
concérns, although you may think levity perfectly sufficient for nite. 
I will not suppose that you meant any thing offensive to 'nie,* by 
observitig, that ‘“ weakness has been aggravateddnto guilt :" although, 
if I had décited in the guilt of Mr. Cooke, you would dot, Iam 
‘sure, have been pleased by my tracing it to the origin of weakness ; 
for I must now conclide he had the benefit of yotir counsel from the 
commencement of his operations. Not ari 1, indéed, pfore to ag- 
gtavate weakness, upon any occasion, into guilt ; and this, I trust, 
‘gb Will believe, whén I assure you, that, even aftet a most’ at- 
tehtive perasal of your letter, Iam not, by any means, convineéd 
of your criminality. 
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I do not desire to shrink from the question; and, although I do 
not think your statement perfectly justified by what I said, I am 
willing to adopt itas my own. Mr. Sherson I believe to have been most 
wickedly Eelied, and most cruelly injured. The part taken by Mr. 
Codke in the business, certainly may prove to be less criminal than it at 
present appears. This wasmy declaration, and is my wish. I ven- 
ture, in the mean time, to advise, that you should understand the 
Case, or, at least, read the evidence, before you dictate to the judg. 
ment of others, After you shall bave compared your friend's with 
other testimony on the same side, you may proceed by analogy, and 
see how it stands Ly itself. 

It is my duty, and, I can safely add, my most earnest desire, to do 
justice to all parties; and I solemnly assure you, if the conduct of Mr. 

voke should come to be further investigated before me, it shall stand 
without prejudice, and he shall not be injured in my mind even by 
your most strenuous exertions on his behalf. . 

Su John Newbolt intended, I suppose, to speak as I did, from that 
which appeared in the Cause; but as I believe he expressed himself 
with Jess reserve, I must conclude, that a letter from you to him wil! 
be proper,, or that your's to me is the contrary. 

lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) F, MacnaGuten. 
Thursday, 14th of April, 1814. 


No. III. 


Sar, 

I wave received your letter. Whatever you may profess to think, 
* the gratification of a coptroversy’’ was not among my motives for 
addressing you.. I understood that Mr. Cooke's character had been 
principally attacked upon two points: that he had been supposed to 
swear faisely with regard to the alleged offer of a bribe; and that the 
concealinent of the Sbroft’s accounts had been supposed to rest with 
him and the other persons concerned in the Prosecution. What I 
happened to know with respect. to these points, I thought it a duty 
incumbent on me to state; and if I teok the Jiberty of making an 
address to yon the channel of the communication, it was because your 
impressions on those points appeared to be more strongly felt, as they 
were certainly more strongly expressed, than those of tbe other 
learned Judge to whom you refer, I regret that the mode of my 
address should have displeased you : if I had thought that it bad been 
calculated to do so, I would not have adopted it. -The expressien 
upon which you particularly animadvert was not intended jin the sense 
in which you appear to have taken it. My interposition, feeble as it 
may be, was offered not between you and Mr. Cooke, but between 
Mr. Cooke and what [ conceived to be undeserved obloquy. Thus 
much for the explanation which your letter appears to require. With 
respect to the sneers and the insinuations with which your tettey 
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abounds, affecting me personally, I shall treat them with the silent 
disregard which they appear only to merit. 


lam, Sir, 
Your most obedient seryant, 
15th April, 1814. (Signed) W. Wayre, 
To Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
&c. &e. &c. 


No. IV. 
Sir, 

Your letter of this day’s date obliges me to give you credit for 
some discernment and for some discretion. I am heartily glad that 
those attributes have proved so immediately beneficial to yourself. 
The one has, it seems, enabled you to discover my sneers; and we 
owe it to the other, [ presume, that you have resolved to be silent 
on the subject of them. 

What affects you only cannot, I admit, merit any thing but dis- 
regard, although I wonder that you should come forward with the 
observa'ion. 

If your motives for addressing me be satisfactory to yourself, I 
shall not attempt.to disturb you upon that point. It is lanienfable, 
however, that your means should have been so extremely ill-adapted 
to the very laudable end which you profess to bave had in view. 
Your interposition had certainly very much the appearance of officious- 
ness; and as I believe nothing can be discovered, in your very elabo- 
rate performance, to excuse the impropriety of addressing it to me, 
I think you ought not to complain of having suffered all that my 
answer was calculated to inflict: but that is a point for your con- 
sideration alone, If there was any thing of insinuation in my letter, 
it was perfectly unnecessary, therefore you will the more readily 
believe that it was unintended ; and by this time I trust you are con- 
vinced, that your Address afforded an ample warrant for any thing I 
might advance on the subject to which it related. Had 1 known 
nothing of the proceedings against Mr. Sherson, but by the informa- 
tion with which you have favoured me, [ could not have hesitated 
to say that there is much in Mr, Cooke's conduet to be censured, and 
something in your own, which requires to be explained. 

And now, Sir, I desire that our correspondence on this subject 
may cease, I desire it the more peremptorily, as I verily believe it 
will be for your interest, as well as for the interest of your friend Mr. 
Cooke, that it should be discontinued. 

I am, Sir, 
(Signed) F, MACNAGHTEN. 
Friday, the 15th of 
April, 1814. 


a 


On the 10th of February, 1808, Mr. Sherson was suspended the 
Service of the Honourable Kast India Company, by the Madras Ge- 
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vernment, until the pleasure of the Honourable Court of Directors 
should be known—on account of charges preferred against. him in ihe 
conduct of the Grain Deparement (unconnected with the other* 
employs he then held) ; and it was determined on by the Madras. 
Government, that Legal proceedings should be instituted against Mr, 
Sheérson, who remained at Madras "till the October following, in the 
@tpectation that his conduct whilst there would have been inquired 
into: he was, however, at this period, from extreme ill health,+ 
obliged to quit India, and to embark for England; and it was not unti! 
the 15th of July, 1809, any process was issued against him, being 
fifteen’ months after his suspension. 4 suit in Chancery was then 
instituted against him and the Native servants employed under him, 
in which Judgment was given on the Gth April last (1814), defore 
His Majesty's Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, who, atier a 
most laborious investigation of ten days, dismissed the Bill with costs ; 
the respective Judges $ of that Court at the same time expressing their 
optnions, that Mr. Sherson's conduct was freed from all suspicion, 
that he had acted fairly and honourably towards the Honourable Com- 
pany. Sir Thomas Strange stated, that “‘ he had adveried to all the 
charges brought against Mr. Sherson ; and, in his opinion, the whole 
ainounted to nothing. The Complainants nad failed to prove any 
fraud against Mr. Sherson ; and the Bill must be dismissed with costs.” 
—Sir Francis Macnaghten stated, that ‘‘ he concurred with the Chief 
Justicein thinking that the Bill should be disgaissed with costs. He could 
not, however, think that there were any frauds in the Department: 
if any were practised, it appeared to him that it was against Mr, Sher- 
somthey were directed, and not by him on the property of the Com- 
plainants, &c. &c.; and from the whole of the evidence before the 
Court, he was most decidedly of opinion that the Bill ought to be 
most indignantly dismissed with costs."—Sir John Newbolt§ stated, 
amongst other matters, that ‘‘ Sherson went out of Court freed from 
all suspicion of having failed in any manner whatever in his duty to 
his employers.” In the Report of the Governor in Council of Madras 
(Sir John Abercromby, K. B. Sir Thomas Hislop, Bart. Robert Ful- 
' Jerton}’ Esq. and Robert Alexander, Esq.) to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, on this décision,|} dated Fort St George, 30th 
June, 1914, they were pleased to ssy—“ It cannot fail to prove satis- 





* Reporter of External Commerce of all the Territories uniert the 
Madras Government, Deputy Collector of Sea and Land Customs, 
and on Betel and Tobacco, Assay Master. 

” +, Vide Surgeon's Certificate on oath, dated t5th October, 1814, 
Messrs. J. White, W. Ord, and J. Underwood. 

t Sit Thomas Strange, Sir Francis Macnaghten, Sir John New- 
bolt. 

§ Vide Par. 126 of the Advocate General at Madras Report of 
fi Received per ship Asia, sth February, 1815.__ 
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factory to your Honourable Court, that the result of he prosecation 
against Mr. Sherson has served so completely to vindicate his charac- 
ter from those suspicions which preceding circumstances were con- 
sidered by the Government to have attached to it, and that it will 
enable your Honourable Court again to employ the services of a Gen- 
tleman, whose honour and probity (long unimpeached) are now entitled 
to a confidence the more assured, because of the severe test which . 
they have undergone.”—Immediately ob the receipt of the decision of 
the Court at Madras, the Suit having been carried on in India during 
his absence by his Agents, he applied* to the Honourable. the Court 
of Directors (as he had often before donet) to take his Case into their 
consideration ; and which they were pleased to do on the 6th instant, 
oti Which Mr. Sherson's suspensian was retboved :¢ but from the great 
length of tine Mr. Sherson has been suspended (upwards of seven 
years), the petiod allowed for the absence uf a Civil Servant from 
India being limited, by an Act of the 33d of his present Majesty, te 
five years frorn the time of his leaving that country, aud which has 
been exceeded by Mr. Sherson, on account of the circumstances 
before stated, and not on account of any neglect on his part in having 
omitted to apply to the Honourable Court of Direciors tu have his Vase 
decided on Lefore the expiration of the time limited ly the Statute, it 
has become necessary that thé consent of the Court of Proprietors 
should be obtained. before he can leave England to return to India in 
the Honourable Company's Service, The injury sustained by Mr. 
Shetson, and his numerous family, by his suspension, has been Hers not 
only ina pecuniary pdint of view, but from the effect which the 
calumny attempted to be fixed on his character, and the length of 
time which has elapsed before he has had it completely in his power 
to fefute it, has nécessarily produced: he, however, respectfully sub-~ 
mits to thé liberal and just consideration of the Honourable Company, 
an@ 46 the annexed references to the several public documents in 


honburabie testimony of his conduct as Reporter of External Com- 


merce, &c, &c. ; 
Vide General Letters to England: Public Department, 23d Mareh, 
1802, Paragraph 100 to 103 ; 20th May, 1302, Par, 8 to 13 5, 20th 


October, 1802, Par. 124 to 129; 22d a fe 1803, Par. J65,and, ° 
roi 


166; oth May, 1803, Par. 94 to 103. n kngland, Public 
Department, 1803, Par. 4 and 5: from England, 27:h June, 1804, 
Par. 50 and 51. To England, 234 March, 1604, Par. 24, 3 poe 
312; 16th October, 1804, Par. 250 to 252; sth March, ae A 
Pir. 210 to212. Minutes of Council of Madras Government, F 
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* 15 February, 1815. 


+ 24th February, 1808; 24th October, 1808, ath Julyy 1800 33 2 
13th Janhé, 1810; 2d October, 1911; 2ud April, 1813 ;/27th«)\, 


April, 1814. a veg bavigoet 
¢ Vide Secretary's Letter to Mr. .Shetson, dated Oth March, 1813. 
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Department; datéd 15th April, 1606, From England,’ pth April, ., 
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1806; Minutes thereon, dated 4th July, 1806. To England, 2ist 
October, 1606, Par. $8 and 89, 275 to 279; 413. Public Consylta- 
tions, 12th July, 1806; Ditto, 17th March, 1807, and 20th June, 
1807. 

London, 21st March, 1815. 


INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Tre attention you have uniformly given to every thing connected 
with Indian affairs, and the able manner in which you have com- 
mented on several recent publications respecting the management of 
affairs in that Continent, induces me to send you the following trial, 
which cannot fail to be perused with great interests by all classes of 


your readers, 
VERAX. 
Bath, 10th March, 1815. 


ii 


Supreme Court. Equity Side. Madras, 28th March, 1814. 
The Honourable Company, versus Robert Sherson and Others. 
The Avvocare GeneraL, for the Complainants, opens their Case. 


Tue Advocate General, for the Complainants, stated, that this 
was an action brought by the Honourable Company against Mr. Robert 
Sherson, who was Superintendant of the Grain Departments in the 
year 1907, and his native servants, to recover the amount of loss 
sustained by the Complainants, in consequence of frauds committed 
in the management of their grain by the Defendants. Three of the 
Defendants having absconded, the Bil] has been taken against them 
pro confesso. Mr. Sherson, and his servant Audy Narrain, were the 
Defendants against whom he now complained. 

The Case was one of very great consequence, and which had 
excited much interest in the Settlement, as it involved the conduct of 
Mr. Sherson, a Civil servant of Madras, who, previous to the trans- 
actions which were the subject of discussian on the trial, had borne 
an excellent character; and he should be happy if he could clear 
himself of the charges which he had now been obliged to bring for- 
ward against him. As he understood that it would be objected by 
the Counsel for the Defendants, that Mr. Cooke should have beer 
made a party to the Bill, on the ground of his being jointly responsi- 
ble with Mr. Sherson, the Advocate General read the Letter of 
Appointment of Mr. Sherson, which stated that he was to have the 
sole charge of the grain, and that Mr. Coake was to be his Assistant. 
The keys of the Godowns in which the grain was stored, were all 
kept By Mr. Sberson ; and the servants had been appointed by him. 
The Advocate General also produced a Release from the Company to 
Mr. Cooke, which exonerated him from responsibility for any frauds 
comunitted in the said department : he therefore eontended that he 
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ought not to have been a party. Another objection had been started, 
viz. that the Audit of Mr. C. Smith of Mr. Sherson’s account was a 
bar to the Bill: this the Advocate General thought could not be 
maintained, as the frauds ip the department annulled the audit, which 
was made on the supposition of no fraud having existed. 

The Advocate Genera! then stated the occurrences which gave rise 
to the present prosecution, which, as he believed, were as follows : 
In the month of April 1807, Mr, Sherson had been appointed by 
the Goverament to receive charge of the whole of the rice in store, 
and that which should subsequently be_ purchased by the Company 
for the purpose of relieving the distresses of a starving populace. 
Mr. Sherson continued in charge of the grain until after the Storm 
on the 10th December 1807, which partially injured some of the 
Godowns in which it was stored. On the 19th of the same month he 
gave in a Statement of the loss to the Grain Committee, who had 
beew placed over him by Government. Mr. Dick, the senior mem- 
ber of the Committee, was convinced from personal observation that 
the loss was greatly exaggerated, and that the Natives in the depart- 
ment had drawn it out for the purpose of covering frauds of which 
they had been guilty. Mr. Sherson pertinaciously supported the 
statement, and insisted on the honesty of his servants. Mr, Dick, 
and Mr. Cooke (the Secretary of the Committee and Assistant in the 
Department), with Mr. Sherson, went to the office of the latier, and 
called for his servants, in order that they might explain the state- 
ment. Mr. Sherson did not remain long in the office, but Mr. Dick 
and Mr. Cooke waited until a late hour of the night, when, finding 
that the servants would not attend, they secured the accounts of the 
Department in a chest, which Mr. Cooke sealed, and gave the seal to 
Mr. Dick. The Native servants absconded ; and Mr. Sherson, find- 
ing that the accounts were secured, abandoned the statement he had 
given in, and declared that it was erroneous, Previous, however, to 
the meeting of the Grain Committee, Mr. Sherson entered his office, 
and having broken open the desks of the two head servants in the 
Department, retnoved certain grain accounts therefrom, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the detection of the frauds committed in the De- 
partment. Mr. Dick having summoned a meeting of the Grain 
Committee, they met on the next morning, the 20th, when he in- 
formed them of his having seized the accounts of the Department, 
and preposed that the chest should be sealed by the Committee, aud 
for warded to Government with a statement of the occurrences which 
had taken place. The chest was accordingly sent to Government, 
who appointed a committee to examine and translate the accounts ; 
the result of which examination was, the discovery of a considerable 
fraud aud peculation, arising from the total amount sales, as appeared 
by the Native accounts of the Conicapolies in the Godowns, not-having 
beea earried to account by the Detendaot Mr. Sherson in his English 
accounts. On the receipt of the Report of the Committee who trans- 
lated ‘the, Native accounts, the Government suspended Mr. Sherson 
from. his office, and placed Mr. Cooke in charge of it. Mr. Sherson 
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notwithstanding the detection of the fraudson the Department, s:i\| 
supported his servants, and pertinaciously insisted on their correctness, 
For the purpose, however, of preventing a further investigation of the 
accounts, he wrote a letter to Government, requesting to be placed 
again in charge of the grain, and offering to be responsible for the 
amount received by him; if his accounts were given back to him, 
This offer was of course declined by the Government; and he was 
directed to furnish certain Native accounts of his Department which 
were not forthcoming in his office, in order to a further elucidation 
of the frauds. In reply to the order of Government he stated, that 
he knew nothing of these accounts, never having kept any Native 
accounts, as he was ignorant of the languages in which they were 
written. In consequence of the conduct of Mr. Sherson, the Govern- 
ment suspended him from the service, and, by the advice of the late 
Advocate General, commenced the present suit against him, to recover 
the amount of the frauds practised by his servants, to which it appeared 
that he was privy. With respect to the liability of Mr, Sherson, 
founded on his knowledge of the existence of frauds, it appeared 
that he was privy tothem from the whole tenor of his conduct,—in 
pertinaciously supporting his servants—in obstinately maintaining the 
correctness of the false statement of loss—in breaking open the desks 
of the writers in his office, and removing the aceounts from them— 
and in offering to Government to be responsible for any loss, if they 
would give him back his accounts, and replace him in the efficient 
charge of the grain, which he had done for the purpose of covering 
the frauds ot his servants. Mr. Cooke bad received the first intima- 
tion of the existence of the fraud from a Native named Padmanaboo, 
who informed hin) that be bad detected an erroneous entry in one of 
the accounts, and in asking for an explanation from one of the head 
servants, he told him that it was done by order of Mr. Sherson. On 
this account Mr. Cooke thought it proper not to communicate his sus- 
picions to Mr. Sherson, as he appeared to be a party to the frauds, but 
he told Mr, Dick, the President of the Grain Committee, what he 
had heard; and Mr. Dick being of the same opinion, they agreed 
not to mention the circumstance to Mr. Sherson, but to seek a fayour- 
able opportunity of detecting the abuses in the Department. Mr. 
Cooke in his deposition had admitted that he was inveterately hostile 
to Mr. Sherson, and that he joined with Mr. Dick in every act of 
hostijity to Mr. Sherson iv order to turn him out of office; but the 
Advocate General did not think his motives of any consequence; he 
looked only to his conduct, which, if he believed Mr. Sherson guilty, 
was correct and proper, On the same ground of suspicion Mr. Dick 
was justified in seizing Mr. Sherson's aecounts: which if he had not 
done, and had told Mr. Sherson what had happened, the frands would 
never have been detected, and this suit could not have been instituted. 
The Advocate General also read the answer of Mr. Sherson, in which 
he repeatedly denies signing a Comparative Statement, which was 


prodacéd with his signature to it. The learned Counsel insisted 


tliat Mr. Sherson bad in this instance sworn falsely, as the Compata- 
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tive Statement given in to Government by the Committee appointed 
to translate the Native accounts, shewed a deficiency iu the «ccounts 
of the Department of 197 pags. for ene day. The Advocate Gene- 
ral prayed for an account against the Defendants, and that this sum 
should be taken as the amount of the speculation of every day during 
the period that Mr. Sherson had Charge of the Department. ‘The 
Advocate General contended that as the accounts trom which the 
statement had been-made were seized in the office of Mr. Sherson, 
they were genuine accounts, and could not be disproved; and that 
therefore a traud was clearly proved, for which Mr. Sherson must be 
held liable. The Advocate General then proceeded to read his evi- 
dence ; and on offering to read the deposition of Mr. Cooke for the 
Complainants, Mr. Compron, the Counsel for the Defendants, 
took an exception to the evidence of Mr. Cooke being read on the 
ground of his interest in the issue of the suit; and stated, that al- 
though he was not desirous of having Mr. Cooke deelared to be an in- 
competent witness, and his evidence withdrawn, he deemed it his du- 
ty to his Client to take the exception on Mr. Cooke's own deposition, 
on the Voir dire, which admitted among otber things that be united 
with Mr. Dick in direct hostility to Mr. Sherson, in order to remove 
him frou his office; that his character materially depends upon his 
proving Mr. Sherson guilty ; that he received charge of the grain im- 
mediately after Mr. Sherson was removed ; that he had often attend- 
ed the late and present Advocate General, to point out witnesses in 
this cause; and that he bas a powerful interest in proving the Case 
for the Complainants. Mr, Compton having been heard in support 
of the argument, the Apvocats Generar insisted on the compe- 
tency of Mr. Cooke asa witness; and Tus Covrr ruled that Mr, 
Cooke was a competent witness. Accordingly the depositions of Mr. 
Cooke were read with the other evidence for the Company; after 
which the whole was summed by Mr. Ganacan, who contended 
that Mr. Sherson was the officer exclusively in charge of the grain, 
and that in addition to the frauds committed, which he thought were 
clearly proved against him, he was answerable for his negligence in 
conducting the duty of the Department. Mr. Gahagan quoted the evy- 
dence of Padmanaboo, which stated that a bundle of cadjans had beex 
removed from the effice some days prior tv the sealing of the chest ; 
these cadjans, he contended, must have been the Shroff’s native ac- 
counts which Sherson bad refused to give up. The learned counsel 
commented upon the denial of Mr. Sherson, thathe had sigued the 
statement which had been given inevidence with his signature to it, and 
admitted by the counsel of the defendant. The breaking open the 
desks of natives in the office was also, in his opinion, decisive proof 
of Mr. Sherson being privy to the frauds. 


Mr. Comrton, for the defendant 8ienson, opens his case. 
Mr. Compton, on opening the case for the defendants, congratu- 
lated his client on the cause having come taa bearing, afler the lapse 
of so many years since it wae first instituted. The innocence of Mr. 
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Sherson was to him so apparent, that he felt no fear for him farther 
than that he apprehended he might not be able to do his case complete 
justice. The defendant Sherson had to strugele against the strong 
arm of power: every engine had been set to work against bim, and 
yet he would prove to the court that the compizinants had not been 
able to prove any thing to affect his character, He would first try to 
shew to the court that there had been no frauds in the department: 
next, that if there had been any, Sherson was ignorant of their exis- 
ence. The Andit of Mr. C. Smith, which had been admitted, pro- 
ved that there had been no loss to the company ; and, consequently, 
fraud could not have been practised. If Mr. Sherson had been guilty 
of fraud, he ought not to have been tried by a civil action. Mr. 
Sherson had been called upon by the bill to say whether he was an 
honest and meritorious servant: he had done so; and he should 
shew that he spoke the truth, although every attempt had been made 
to prove him the reverse, through the agency of Mr. Cooke, who had 
acknowledged on oath, that he was actuated by the greatest hostility 
and malice against him: until after the storm, when he gave in the 
statement, he was not even suspected, except by Mr. Dick and Mr. 
Cooke, who never communicated their suspicions. The statement 
of loss by that storm given in on the 19th December, 1807, was thie 
first ground of accusation against Mr. Sherson: it was a mere memo- 
randum, hastily drawn up for the information of the grain commit- 
tee, and nota final account. Mr. Sherson had supported this State- 
ment because he had confidence in his servants; and this con- 


fidence was founded on the favourable outturn up to the end of 


October of 43 Godowns, which, it was proved by the evidence, 
had been stored and cleared with greater advantage to the company 
than, under much more favourable circumstances, a private mer- 
chant could have expected. This favourable result he had ascertained 
by his English accounts, which were his vouchers, not the cadjans, 
which he did not understand, and which are never looked upon as 
vouchers by any agent, if the grain be accounted for correctly. ac- 
cording to the custom of the port. When he gave in the state- 
ment, he had been urged by Mr. Dick to do so; and he asked the 
committee to examine the damage done to the godowns, and to 
see whether the statement was correct : this surely is no evidence of 
fraud. Mr. Dick went to the godowns, to question the correct- 
ness of the statement, and accused the servants before Mr. Sher- 
son. It afterwards turned ont that he had given credit in the state- 
ment for the amount of more rice than he had actually sold. Mr 
Dick wrote a memorandum, when he saw the Statement, accus- 
ing the Department of Fraud, which naturally irritated Sherson, who 
believed his servants honest, and knew that Mr, Dick was his enemy. 
Instead of abusing Mr. Sherson’s servants, Mr. Dick ought to have 
told Mr. Sherson of his suspicions. The retraction of the Statement 
by Mr. Sherson had also been laid to bis charge asa proof of guilt: 
this was nothing more than an apology for giving in a memorandum 
which he had reason to suppose was not correct in every particular 
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he could not give it in before the chest of accounts was seized and 
sealed by Mr. Dick, for be could not get his servants, who were 
driven away by Mr. Dick. When Mr. Dick and Mr. Cooke went.to 
his Office, Mr. Sherson could not remain to hear his servants abused, 
The learned Counsel next alluded to the seizure of Mr. Sherson's 
Accounts, and sealing of his Chest by Mr. Dick and Mr. Cooke ; 
which, he contended, was the most illegal, insulting, and unjustifias 
ble act that ever was committed against the bonour and character of 
a gentleman by any individual. In this case they acted as accuser, 
judge, and jury. 

Mr. Compton then quoted the evidence of Padmaaaboo resvecting 
his discovery of the error in the accounts, which was the ground-work 
and foundation of the charges against Mr. Sherson. Yet this maa 
positively swears that he thought Mr. Shersou innocent of any trand, 
and still thinks so. His evidence completely falsifies the Bill in almos¢ 
every particular: he states that accounts prior to the 5th November 
were seized by Mr. Dick, and put into the chest when it was sealed, 
—yet they were not produced,—which was a very convincing proot 
that they were favourable to Mr. Sherson. Padmanaboo also swore 
that Ramanjooloo, the Manager of the Grain, told him, that “ the 
business was conducted by the order of the Gené/emen ;"’ not, as Mr, 
Cooke has stated, ‘‘ by the order of Mr, Sherson,” Padmanaboo was 
a Conicapoly, on two pagodas a month; and Government, in conse- 
quence of this information had given him a-pension of ten pagodas « 
this appeared to be highly wrong, as he was to be a witness ina 
judicial proceeding in which they were concerned. He denies having 
made any discovery, as the Bill s:ates, to Mr. Cooke; he swears he 
made it to Mr. Dick: he also denies having been enjoined to secrecy : 
he states that he made the communication to one Chinnasawmy—this 
man could have been examined; he is not, and therefore it is fair te 
suppose that his evidence sould be in favour ot the Defendants. Pad- 
manaboo swears that he never told Mr. Cooke that be thought Mr. 
Sherson guilty; and yet Mr. Cooke swears that it was this informatioy 
of Padmanaboo which made bim think DJr. Sherson was guilty. ‘Lhe 
conduct of Mr. Cooke throughout the busingss has been very bad, 
and wholly unjustifiable : he bad known him, but did not now wish 
to have a further acquaintance with him. ‘The learned Counsel pyo- 
ceeded to comment on the evidence of Mr. Cooke coiunpared with his 
leer to Government exculpatory ef his conduct when accused by 
Mr. Sherson, his own deposition, and the oaths of Padmanaboo and 
Peddasawmsy ; from which he argued, that he had either sworn falsely 
in his deposition, or stated a falsehood in his letter to Government, as 
the two latter deny having made any communication to him of the 
nature staied. Mr, Cooke gives no adequate reason for not commnu- 
nicating the discovery he pretended that he hac made, to Mr. Sherson. 
[In his deposition he refers to his letters to Govermsment for iiformation 
as to the nature of his information against Mr. Sbherson; and the letter 
gives no information on the subject. Peddasawiny swears that he 
never heard of irregularities in the Depaitinent uno) ui December, 
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after the storm. Mr. Cooke swears that he told him of them in No- 
vember, before the Storm, The Court may believe which it pleases ; 
it cannoi believe both : one or the other swears falsely, Peddasawmy is 
not interested in the business; and Mr, Cooke acknowledges that his 
character is implicated in the result. Peddasawmy swears also that he 
heard the reports from Ramasamy, Mr. Cooke's servant ; and that he 
repeated them to Mr. Cooke sometimes in his presence. It appears 
clearly that Mr. Sherson was accused of being privy to fraud, by those 
who wished tosupplint him. Ip one deposition Mr. ‘Cooke admits 
that Mr. Dick and Mr. Sherson were not on friendly terms ; in another 
he denies it. The learned Counsel contended therefore that Mr. 
Cooke onght not to be believed after such monstrous depravity, If 
even al] that he said were true, it did not prove fraud in the Depart- 
mevt, or that Mr. Sherson was privy to any fraud. The learned 
Counse} for the Plaintiffs had not proved that any fraud has existed ; 
and if he bad, Mr. Sherson was not answerable, for Mr. Dick and 
Mr. Cooke had conspired to keep him ignorant of it; they should be 
answerable to the Company, and not Mr. Sherson. Mr. Compton 
then adverted to the mode adopted by Mr. Sherson in managing the 
Department, which had been followed by Mr. Cooke. himself. Mr. 
Cocke acknowledged that he and Mr, Dick wished to turn out Mr, 
Sherson, and that he was placed in charge in his stead when he was 
suspended ; he rides in the saddle from which they had-torn Mr. Sher- 
son. Such condyct clothes Mr. Cooke with infamy. He admits, 
also, in bis deposition, that he was apparently on good terms with Mr, 


Sherson. 


How apparently ?--his motives and conduct as they regard 


Mr. Sherson were diabolical ; bis reasons for aot informing Mr. Sher- 
son of the discovery, are various, futile, and contradictory of one 


another. 


Padmanaboo (the ten pagoda evidence) says that he never 


thought Mr. Sherson guilty; Mr. Cooke could not, therefore, hear it 
from bim ; he says he did:—he did not ; he eould not have so heard 
it:—on what grounds theo had Mr. Sherson even been suspected? 
The learned Counsel next adveried to a part of the Bill which charged 
Mr. Sherson with having offered a bribe to Mr. Cooke of 5000 pago- 
das to get the accounts from the sealed chest; which, although abe- 
doned by the Counse! for the Complainants, he thought proper to 
examine into, as iywasa@ strong featyre in the Case against Mr. Sher- 
Son, iu the firstinstance. Mr, Cooke's letter to Government on this 
gubject was also read. 

Peddasawiny denies the whole transaction, and swears he never told 
Mr. Cooke what he says he informed him about the bribe. ‘The evi- 
dence ot this bribe is agmpletely falsified by all concerned in it. Mr. 
Cooke's letter to Government, the Bill, and his depositions, al) ditier 
asto the facts stated, and to the nantes of the people said to be preseat 
when tbe bribe was oifered. Cooke says be communicated it to Dick ; 
and yet Dick appoints the very man shortly afterwards fo examine the 
accounts, whom Cooke says he bad been told was the person who 
ofiered the bribe irom Shberson. The learned Counsel commented 


on th’s part of the charge against Mr. Sherson, andof Mr. Cooke's 
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deposition, at considerable length, which, he argued, were completely 
inconsistent, ‘If his evidence even were true, his conduct on the busi« 
ness was very bad: no bribe was or could be offered ; Mr. Cooke had 
said so ity the hope of justifying his conduct, and standing well in the 
opinion of Government, and had subsequently been obliged to support 
his assertions by falsehood. 

Mr. Compton next adverted to the charge laid against his Clierit 
for opening the desks of his servants, which, he stated, he was justi+ 
fied in doing, because his servants were absent, and he could not get 
his private papers which were in them, and which he did not wish 
Mr. Dick to seize. The publicity of the act was a proof that no im- 
proper intention actuated Sherson. It was done in open day, before 
16 people at least, and it was sworn positively that there were no 
Native accounts in the desks, Sherson was not even in the room 
when the desks were opened, and his private papers were the only 
tlocuments which he received. He did right in opening the desks, as 
Mr. Dick would most probably have seized his private papers that 
Were in them. 

The learned Counsel then read the letter of Mr. Sherson, offering to 
receive the rite back, to re-weigh it at his own expence, and to be ac- 
countable to Government for the whole, if they would enable him to 
do so. - Had Government followed Sherson’s advice in this, they would 
have gained more than they can ever recover from the Defendants. 
The letter, so far from proving fraud against Sherson, was the strongest 
proof of honest intention on his part. His servants had absconded in 
consequence of the outrageous and unjustifiable conduct of Dick. 
Various other charges had been brought against Mr. Sherson in the 
Bill, which had not been attempted to be proved. 

The Counsel then adverted to the Statement which it had been said 
Mr. Sherson denied having signed, but which was not the document 
that he alluded to when he said he had not signed ithe need not deny 
what could be so easily proved—he was misled by the Bill, and did 
not mean the Statement alluded to by the Advocate General, which 
was not in fact material to the cause, as he had never acknowledged 
its correctness. 

The Counsel for the Defendants trusted that he had proved to the 
satisfaction of the Court that the Defendant Sherson had not been a 
participator in any fraud; which, as it affected his character, was the 
most material fact alleged against him. He would next prove that 
there were no frauds in the Department, from the Audit of accounts; 
by Mr. C. Smith, which stated that al) the grain in Sherson’s charge 
had been accounted for. The Audit was admitted by the Complain- 
ants, and was satisfactory—they have adduced no proof of fraud having 
existed: with every thing in their favour, they had only prodaced 4 
few Cadjans against the Department out of the immense number that 
were in the chest ; and even these Cadjans contained no proof of fraud, 
or even error in the accounts. Jt must be taken for granted that they 
have no other documents to produce, as they bave not brought them 
forward. Even the Cadjans are also not proved against the Depait- 
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ment. Padmanaboo had sworn that the Native accounts of the early 

art of November were svized and sealed up in the chest by Mr 
Dick ; and yet they were not produced. Mr. Dick was Mr. Sberson’s 
enemy, because he had been put in charge of the grain, which he, 
Dick, previously had had the managerment of-—-Mr. Cooke wished to 
step inte Mr, Sherson’s shoes— Ramasamy was placed in charge of 
the grain by Cooke ; and Padmanabco was pensioned :—it appeared 
very likely that these four conspired to injure Sherson, and remove 
him from the charge of the grain, by frightening away his servants, and 
seizing his accounts, which they altered or added to as they thought 
proper. When the chest of accounts was delivered up to the Exami- 
natron Committee, Mr. Thackery swore that the seals were torn or 
rubbed off. Dick and Cooke would not allow Sherson to have the 
chest in his hands for a day, lest he should falsify his accounts, to cover 
the fraud. Itis very probable that during the time it was in their 
own hands the false accounts were put in, and they are the same now 
produced against Sherson. Mr. Compton thea read a part of Mr. 
Smith’s Audit, which testified the excellent management of the grain 
during Mr. Sherson’s charge. 

The learned Counsel trusted that he had now satisfied the Court 
that Sherson was ignorant of fraud, and that in fact no fraud existed : 
even if ithad, he was not, in fact, liable, as he was not a free agent ; 
for he was controlled in a)l his actions by the Grain Committee ; and 
by Mr. Dick, who was watching to detect him in error. He had also 
abandoned every emolument from the charge, and was not on that 
account liable. ‘The learned Counsel quoted several cases to prove 
that Mr. Sherson, under the circumstances of the case, was not liable 
tor the frauds of his servants, if any existed. Mr. Cooke received a 
reward for the charge of the grain ; bat Mr, Sherson was not remune- 
rated. Cooke ought to have been a party to an action at Civil Law, 
if frauds did exist with his privity. ‘The learned Counsel then read a 
part of the Audit of Mr, Smith, which he contended was completely 
exculpatory of Mr. Sherson and his servants, and recapitulated the con- 
duct which had been adopted towards Sherson, with the assistance of 
Mr. Dick aud Mr. Cooke, in suspending him from the office and from 
the service, and placing Mr. Cooke in his room, and instituting the 
present suit. Mr. Cooke, with the disposition to injure Mr. Sherson 
that he had avowed, was placed at the head of the Department, 
and could have procured every possible evidence against him in his 
absence from the country, There has not been, after all, a tittle of 
evidence brought against him; and he comes out from the trial 
without a stain, as an upright honest man. He was conducting his 
duty correctly, when his papers and accounts were seized— he was 
held forth to the public as the head of those who were guilty of fraud 
—he was suspended, and his enemy placed in his chair—he has had 
the present suit hanging over him for nearly seven years. and has 
during that time been kept in suspense—he now asks for the Judg- 
ment of the Court, who will by their dec.ee acquit him of the charges 
‘with honour. 
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Reply of the Avvocatr GENeRat. 


The Advocate Geseral, in reply, stated, that whatever might be 
the ivape: of the suit, he friends of Mr. _Sherson must be Sane hed 


defend ‘d oy in ‘this suit. When the Advocate Gene a piserst in 
India, be found this suit far advanced, and applie ~d to Mr. Cooke for 
information respecting it: that gentleman simply answered = his 
questions, without atte “mpting to insinuate his feelings into his mind: 

the attempt would have failed, if it bad been “made. He had 
been guided by the Bill which he found in his office, and could not 
tell what the consequence would be. He allowed that the pension 
to Padinanaboo, of ten pagodas a month, was improper; it could 
only be proper when the suit was finished, and his evidence no longer 
necessary. Mr. Sherson’'s suspension from office and from the service 
was also not to be vindicated: he would not have advised such 
measures, He must also allow the impropriety of the appointment 
of Mr, Cooke to Mr. Sherson’s situation, when he was dismissed. 
The Advocate-General admitted, that until the occurrence of events 
that gave rise to this suit, Mr. Sherson’s character was excellent: but 
many meo had failed in the hour of trial, who had been previously 
honest. The Court would decide whether Cooke was guilty of trying 


tosupplant Mr, Sherson. He did not come forward as the advocate 
of the former ; but he thought himself bound, from principles of 


compassion and mercy, to submit some observations in his favour. 
He would not defend him because he was his witness, but because 
he thought there was nothing against him proved, except the invete- 
rate rancour which he avowed to Mr. Sherson, and which he is 

sorry he must acknowledge. He did not think him guilty of perjury 
—a malignant mind and bad temper is not so bad as perjury. He 

had stated that Peddasawmy communicated the information on which 
he acted in November, before the Storm; and the Jatter had said, 
that he never heard of irregularities in the Departments until after 
the Storm. This was too slight ground to fix perjury even in a 
moral point of view, much less legally. Mr, Cooke's letter to 
Goverument was written at the same time the circumstances are 
said to have occurred. The deposition of Peddasawmy is recent, 

and therefore more likeiy to be erroneovs. The Advocate General 
stated that he had abandoned the business of the bribe, as it affected 
Mr. Sherson. Peddasawmy admitted, that the two head Native 
servants had come to him on the subject, but does not mention it in 
the way sworn to by Mr. Cooke. It is not however, therefore, to be 
taken for granted, that the latter is perjured, because the former 
does not state the whole transaction as be bad done. Padmanaboo 
aiso might have believed Mr. Sherson imnocent, and Mr, Cooke the 
contrary: the latter was prudent in concealing the infor mation from 
Sherson, if he thougbt him guilty. The Ad vocate General admitted 
that Mr. Cooke ought to have ‘taken Mr. Sherson'’s note of hand 
for the bribe, if it hi: ad been offered ; but Mr. Cocke swears that be 
did not think of it at the time. 
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The Advocate General called the attention of the Court again 
to the proof of accounts having been removed, which had not been 
accounted for, The case of the company depended upon Mr. Sher- 
son's admissions, more than on any evidence produced. When Mr, 
Sherson gave in the statement, it wasno affront to him to tell him 
that his servants were not honest. He ought to have encouraged 
enquiry. It was no reason for supporting the Statement, that 
Mr. Dick was bis enemy. He retracted the Statement, which 
proves that he was wrong, aol Mr. Dick right. The Advocate 
General then adverted to the seizure of the papers, which he argued 
was justifiable, as the servants were not forthcoming. Mr. Dick 
and Mr. Cooke were right in not trying to stop the frauds at first. 
it was obvious policy to endeavour to bring something home to the 
department before they interposed. ‘The Advocate General insist- 

ed that Mr. Sherson’s breaking open the desks of his ser- 

vans wei shed heavily ag inst him, and argued that his reasons for 
doing so were fatile: if Mr. Sherson had been innocent, he ought 
to have assisted in deleting his servants’ frauds. Ele retracted the 
erroneous statement two days after the seizure of the accounts : 
this circumstance would weigh with the court. The Advocate Ge- 
neral contended, that Mr. Sherson’s refusal to give up the native ac- 
counts was highly improper: they were the original accounts, amd 
he ought to have produced them. Ile also thought that the state- 
mpent which Mir. Sherson had denied signing was the same pr oduced 
in court with his signature affixed, and argued for the materiality of 
that document to the issue of the suit. 

The Advoca:e General next adverted to the Audit, which he cons 
tended was not correct, as a deficiency in the accounts is not noticed 
init, for which Mr. Sherson was answerable. The out-turn of 43 
Godowns only shewed a deficiency of O% per cent, between weight 
aud measurement; and on the accounts tor December Mr, Sherson 
claimed 12 per cent. Mr. Sherson was answerable for his servants’ 
frauds, as he appointed them to the department: they bad beea 
guilty of fraud, and he was liable for it. He thoucht that Mr. 
Sherson must have been privy to the frauds, of which proof was 
afforded by the erroncous Statement, bis sapport and retractation of 
it, his breaking open the desks, his admissions, and his retusal to give 
up his original vouchers, the Cadjan accounts. He thought the Audit 
was annulled by the frauds which were exhibited iu tue department, 

The Cutre Jusrice. 

The Chief Justice, Sir Thomas Strange, stated, that he had con- 
sulted with his brethren on the beach, ard they were unanimously of 
oginion, that the biil ought to be dismissed with costs, He was ata 
loss to know on what the case for the complainants rested, unless it 
were op the unsupported opision of Myr, Cooke. Mr. Sherson had 
taken charge of the department when he possessed.a high character 
for integrity. From the nature of his trusi, he could not, personally, 
superintend the whole concern, and frauds might have been prac- 
tised without his knowledge. Up to November, 1807, his depart- 


Ment was unimpeachel. He had given a favourable account of the out- 
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turn of the grain, and had reason to be satisfied with his servants. At this 
period, adiscovery of incorrectness in the account was made by Pad- 
manaboo, who communicated the discovery, it is said, to Mr. Dick and 
Mr. Cooke. This man was pensioned on ten pagodas a month by 
the gove:nment. ‘This certainly was improper, if they meant to 
examine him a3 a witness. His information, together, with other 
intelligence that Mr. Cooke is stated to have received, Mr. Dick and 
Mr. Cooke agreed to conceal from Mr. Sherson, as they thought him 
concerned in the frauds. In doing +o, they were not blameable, if 
they believed him guilty. The Hon ourable th e Chief Justice then 
recapit ulated the effects of the storm on the grain, and d. livery, of 
the statement of loss by Mr. Sherson. Mr, Dick disputed the state- 

ment, went to the Godowns, and told Mr. Sherson that his servante 
were cheating. As Mr. Sherson had confidence in his servants, founded 
on the correct account they had given him of the grain previously, 
he defended them. Mr. Sherson left the office : and the servants, not 
appearing, Mr. Dick and Mr. Cooke placed the accounts in a chest, 
and sealed the chest. Mr. Sherson afterwards got Charles Pereira, a 
writer, toexamine the statement and the Godow ns. He thoughe 
the statement incorrect, and Mr. Sherson withdrew it: this was 
natural, and not suspicious: he only altered what he thought incor 
rect. The Chief Justice did not think that the retraction of the 
statement was given in consequence of the seizure of the chest; it 
was an improper inferenee to draw from it. It was also unfair to 
say that he broke open the desks in order to withdraw the Shroft's 
accounts, as it is sworn that no such accounts were in them; 
and as many natives were present when it was done, who could 
have proved it if he had taken away accounts, the Chief Justice 
thought that it was immaterial whether the act were right or 
improper. He was smarting under the injury which he thought had 
been offered to him by Mr. Dick. If Mr. Sherson were guilty 
ef being privy to his servants’ frauds, he would have known 
where they were to be found, and would have got their keys, in- 
stead of breaking open their desks. His lordsbip also thought that 
Mr. Sherson did not clearly understand what document tke bill 
alluded to, when he said that he did not sign the statement produced 
in court: he might have forgotten the circumstance, as the answer 
was put in England after the lapse of some years. The denial was, 
ipparently, a mere error. He thought Mr. Sherson’s letters to govern- 
ment were written with great moderation, under his peculiar circum- 
stances, His lordship also thought, that because Mr. Cooke was not 
borne out in his assertions by Peddasawmy and Padmanaboo, it did 
not follow that he was guilty of perjury. The offer of the bribe 
through Audy Narrain, if communicated to Mr. Dick, seemed in- 

consistent with his subsequent appointment with that gentleman to 
examine those very accounts. His lordship, however, thoaght it 
possible that Mr. Cooke might be able to explain what had been 
urged against him. His lordship stated, that he had adverted to all] 
the charges brought against Mr. Sherson, and, in his opinion, the 
whole amounted to nothing. Jt was, however possible, that af 
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first many people might have thought differently ; and the suit 
being far advanced, when the present Advocate-General arrived in 
the country, he was right in going on with it. His lordship thought 
it not impossible that frauds »might have existed; but Mr. Sherson 
certainly was not privy to any, and the bill must, therefore, be 
dismissed. The flight of the servants appeared to his lordship to be 
a proof of the existence of fraud in the department ; and it was 
thought so by the other natives. The native accounts, seized and 
sealed up by Mr. Dick, if genuine, were also a proof of the existence 
of fraud; and his lordship thought they could hardly have beeo 
interfered with, as it could only have been done wiih the privity of 
Mr. Dick and Mr. Cooke. The signature of Mr. Sherson to the 
statement produced in evidence, and of which so much had been 
said, was not material, as he had disputed the principle of it; it was 
only a proof thet he thought the figures were correct. The Cacjans 
had been a considerable time in the possession of Mr. Dick and Mr. 
Cooke, aud they were, certainly, improper persons to have charge of 
them. Mr. Dick might, perhaps, be justified in seizing the accounts, 
if he did it on principle—Mr. Thackeray had sworn, that the seals 
were off the chest when it was delivered over to the Translating 
Committee, which appeared singular; but his lordship could not, 
on this account, think that the accounts had been interfered with. 
The complainants had failed to prove any fraud against Mr. Sherson ; 
and the bill must be dismissed with costs. 
Mr, Justice M‘Naeuren. 

Sir Francis M‘Naghten stated, that he concurred with the Chief 
Justice in thinking that the bill should be dismissed with costs. He 
could not, however, think that there were any frauds in the depart- 
ment: if any were practised, it appeared to bim that it was against 
Mr. Shetson they were directed, and not by him, on the property of 
the complainants. Sir Francis M‘Naghten then read a letter from 
Mr. Sherson to government, in which he stated that the servants 
would not come back to their duties, ‘* because Mr. Dick was angry.” 
—That letter formed a part of the bill, for what purpose he knew 
not, and is to this day undenied : if the complainants could have 
disproved it, they would have done so. He, therefore, thought it 
extremely probable, that the apprehension entertained by the natives 
of Mr. Dick, was the true motive that induced them to abscond, as 
they saw what his conduct had been to the head of the department. 
Mr. Sherson and his servants wtre the defendants in this case, and the 
Jatter appeared to have been made parties for the purpose of taking 
away the benefit of their evidence from that gentleman. The com- 
plainants have failed to prove avy thing like fraud against him. Sir 
Francis M‘Naghten then shortly alluded to the statement, and the 
memorandum annexed to it, which stated that the rice which was in 
the godowns injured by the storm, was selling atthe time the state- 
ment was given in; and, consequently, Mr. Sberson could not 
make a Correct statement, ora final one. He desired the committee 
to look at the Godowns, where the rice was stored; this, surely, was 
no proof of fraud! He also earnestly requested Mr. Dick and Mr. 
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Cooke to examine the Godowns; and yet:they are said to have sus- 
pected Mr. Sherson at the time, and indeed thought him guilty, Why 
did not Mr. Dick and Mr. Cooke ascertain the real quantity of the 
grain which had been lost at onee, instead of charging the department 
with fraud, before Mr. Sherson? But all Sherson’s conduct respecting 
the statement was not evidence of any fraud on his part, He would 
not condescend to creep out of the statement with Mr. Dick's assis- 
tance. . Much had been said. :especting the statement: but, antil ihis 
moment, it is not disproved, as the whole quantity stated in it to be 
lost by the storm, may have been so lost. 

Sir F. M‘Naghten vext adverted to the seizure of Mr. Sherson’s 
papers and accounts by Mr. Dick, assisted by Mr, Cooke, which he 
thought the grossest insult that ever had been offered to a gentleman, 
in any country where the British laws were administered. If Mr, 
Sherson had asked his advice on the subjéct, he would have advised 
him to resist the outrage by every legal meansin hispower. He how- 
ever would hardly have advised bim so well as he himself acted, in 
breaking open the desks. He orlered the papers belonging to the 
Grain Department to be given to Arnachillum, the man charged with 
the Grain accounts. Could any conduct be more proper than this? 
and yet, Mr. Sherson had been charged with fraud, and with having 
removed the Native accounts from these desks, to coneeal the fraud, 
although a number of people were present, and saw the whole trans- 
action, and that no Native accounts were in the desks! The Shroft's 
accounts which Padmenaboo swore he saw put into the chest when it 
was sealed, ought to bave been produced. His Lordsbip thought that 
a forgery had been committed against Mr. Sherson, and the false ac- 
counts put into the chest: and therefore it was very likely that those 
who wished to ruin Mr, Sherson removed the Shroft’s accounts, to 
make their forgery more easy. Sir F. M‘Naghten next adyerted to 
the offer of Mr, Sherson to re-weigh the rice at his own expence, and 
to.give a true account of the whole grain, which he thought the most 
honourable proposal that could be made, and could not conceive how 
it conld be tortured into a charge against him. He also thought that 
Mr. Sherson was in the right to make terms with the Government, 
although his doing so had been deemed improper by the Advocate 
General. ‘The terms he proposed were the most honourable possible. 
He stated that he disclaimed all advantage fron the charge of the grain, 
and that he would engage to account for every bag of rice received 
into his charge, if the Government ‘vould make it possible for him to 
dose. Can these be called improper terms? The grant of a pension 
to Padmanaboo was, in his opimion, very reprehensible... Mr. Dick 
ought to have paid, from his pristre purse, for the luxury whieh, his 
mind received from tbe unjust accusation of Mr, Sherson, and not, bave 
made tbe Government pay forit. If the evidenee for the Complain- 
ants be true, and if Mr. Dick had been, brought forward,in, this coun- 
try, he must have been committed to the Jail of Madtas a3 a pervesier 
of justice, and a poisoner of its sources, . Fraud, if any e&isted, wasin 
a language which Mr. Sherson did not understand, How, then,could 
liebe privy toit? Padmanaboo sweats that he told Chinnasuwmy 
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only of his suspicions of frauds in the department, and that he never 
thought Mr, Sherson was privy to them. He also requested that 
Chinnasawmy would not mention the information he had given him 
to Mr. Sberson, as it would ruin Trevingadam.— Was not such a re- 
quest convincing, that he thought Mr. Sherson innocent? His Lord- 
ship thought that it was very probable that the Cadjans now produced 
in evidence against Mr. Sherson and the Department, were forged, and 
introduced into the chest when it was in the charge of Mr. Cooke. 
Subsequently to the sealing, Padmanaboo swore that some of the ac- 
counts were inthe chest when it was sealed by Mr. Dick and Mr, 
Cooke ; and yet those accounts are not forthcoming: they will not ac- 
count for them, or bring them before the Court ; ‘ they are not to be 
found.” —It does, therefore, appear very probable, that they were taken 
out of the chest, and that the Cadjans now produced against Mr. 
Sherson were forged, and put into the chest in their room.—JT he Hon. 
Sir F. M‘Naghten next adverted to the evidence of the Conicapolies, 
brought from the country to Madras by Pyoor Ayah, who had been 
receiving a salary from the Soliciter for the Complainants, for that 
express purpose. He did not think that-such evidence could be be- 
lieved. Every man who could give evidence in Mr. Sherson’s favour 
was made a party to the Bill. His accounts were in the hands of his 
enemies, and he absent from the country. His witnesses are made 
defendants, and be is refused access to his accounts. Mr. Sherson 
wrote a letter to Government in January 1808, requesting that he 
might be informed of the charges against him, and that he might be 
furnished with his accounts, or attested copies of them, This letter 
was not answered until March, he having, onthe 10th of February, 
been suspended from the service of the Company ; and he did not then 
even obtain any satistactory answer to his leiter. In October he was 
forced, on the certificate of three medical men, to goto England for 
the recovery of his health; and the Bill now before the Court was 
not fileduntil July following. Sir F. M‘Naghten then adverted to the 
Audit, by Mr. Smith, of Sherson’s accounts, supported by the. certi- 
ficates of the Merchants of Madras, as to the allowance usually made 
for wastage, and the difference between weight and measurement, 
which stated the former to be between 3 and 5, the latter about 12 
per cent.; yet the Audit only allowed 4 per cent. for wastage ; and 
including the loss by the Storm, plundering, &c. the deficiency was 
only 97 garces, Mr. Sherson, from the extensive nature of his 
charge, could hardly have been so accurate asa private merchant ; 
and he might fairly have been allowed 5, 6, 7, and 8 per cent. wastage. 

The comparative statement of the Grain Commitice makes the 
joss, by Mr. Sherson’s management, to be 28,700 pagodas, or 287 
garces of rice ; thatis, 190 garces more than Mer. Smith ailowed by 
his audit. He therefore repeated that it was very likely that this 
exaggerated account was made up from forged vadjan accounts placed 
in the chest. Mr. Smith's audit took Mr, Sherson’s own aceount of 
the amount .of the sales, which was the most diminished, and theres 
fore againsthim. Sir F, M‘Naghten thought also, that Mr, Sherson 
was. misled by the Bill, when he swore, in the answer, that he had 
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not signed the statement. He thonght Mr. Sherson swore truly : he 
only swears to not signing the exhibit in the Bill. He would have 
acknowledged the signature, if the proper document had been 
brought to his notice, as he could have no object in denying it. He 
need not deny what could, at any time, so easily be proved. Sir 
Francis next adverted to the evidence of Padmanaboo, respecting the 
detection of the errors in the accounts, and suppression of the cor- 
rected account by Ramanjooloo. This statement of Padmanaboo, 
he thought, was not tobe believed. Rungapillay acknowledged the 
error the moment it was pointed out, and corrected it. This, surely, 
was not a proof of fraud. It would have been ridiculous, witha 
view to prevent the detection of fraud, to desire the suppression of 
anaccount which had been corrected. This account is sworn to 
have been put in the chest, when it was sealed by Mr. Dick and Mr. 
Cooke, and has not been produced. Padmanaboo swears, that be 
told the business of the discovery of the fraud to Chinnasawmy. 
His Lordship first thought that Peddasawmy was meant, who is not 
brought forward to prove any thing about it. His Lordship next 
quoted the evidence of Mr. Cooke, for the purpose of shewing the 
foul and iniquitous manner in which Mr. Sherson had been brought 
forward as a participator in the frauds said to have been committed, 
and as having offered a bribe of 5Q00 pagodas to Mr. Cooke, by means 
of his private servant. - He also read Peddasawmy's evidence, which 
does not state that any such offer was made, as sworn to by Mr. 
Cooke: either Peddasawmy ‘or Mr. Cooke, therefore, swore falsely, 
He had weighed their evidence against each other. —~ Mr. Cooke 
acknowledges, on oath, that be was interested in proving Mr. Sherson 
frandulent; that he was inveterate against him; and that his cha 
racter was at stake, in proving him fraudulent. Peddasawmy’was 
neither interested in the business, norinimical to Mr: Sherson. He, 
therefore, believed the evidence of Peddasawmy, in preference to 
that of. Mr. Cooke. Mr. Cooke swears, in his original examination, 
that Peddasawmy told him that Audy Noerrain was present when the 
bribe was offered, Peddasawmy does not state that he told Mr. 
Cooke any thing of the kind. Why did Mr. Cooke say so? Be- 
cause Audy Narrain was Mr. Sherson’s private dabash.—Mr. Cooke 
again, in his evidence to the cross-interrogatori¢es, swears, that he 
believes that Peddasawmy told him ‘about a bribe of 5000 pagodas, 
to be secured by a noteof hand of Mr. Sherson. It is astonishing, 
that government could have listened to such a charge against a good 
an@ worthy servant, foandedon infumy, fraud, and conspiracy. Mr. 
Cooke also swears that he heard from Peddasawmy, that there were 
frauds in the department before (as Peddasawmy swears) he heard 
it himself. Padmanaboo swears, that he never said that ‘Trevengas 
dem had told him that the fraud was committed by the ‘ order of 
Mr, Sherson ;”’ bat that be had told him they were -acting by the 
'« orders of the gentlemen ;"’: that is, by Mr. Sherson and’ Mr. 
Cooke: together, or by the Grain’ Committee ; and yet Mr. Cooke 
said, that excepting the information he had received from Pedda- 
sawmy, and what Padmanaboo told him, he had no reason to suspect 
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Mr. Sherson of being privy to any fraud ; and, onthis ground, wrote 
to goverament, and had Shersgn turned ovt. Chinnasawmy, to 
whom Padmanaboo had told the discovery of the frand, was never 
examined. Why was he not asked about the communication? ‘The 
inference is, that he would bave given an account of it unfavourable 
to the case of the complainants, as stated by Mr. Cooke !—Ped- 
dasawnry also swears, that he heard the reports of fraud in the 
department from Ramasamy, Mr. Cooke’s dubash, and that he 
yepeated the information to Cooke in Ramasamy’s presence. Mr. 
Cooke does not recollect this: this cannotbe believed. Ramasamy 
was put in charge of the department under him by Mr. Ceoke, as 
soon as he succeeded to Mr. Sherson. Ramasamy, also, was not 
examined. Why was he not a witness? Jt looked very suspicious 
that he was not. Mr. Cooke must have concealed Ramasamy’'s 
evidence, because he was in collusion with him. It cannot other- 
wise be accounted for: the whole evidence came from Mr. Cooke, 
and returned to the same kennel. Sir F. M‘Naghten believed that 
it was so. » He believed Peddasawmy only as an uninterested witness ; 
and, from the whole of the evidence’ before the Court, he was de- 
cxledly of opinion that the Bill ought to be most indignantly dis- 
missed, with costs, / 


Mr. Justice Newsotp. 


Sir John Newbold stated, that in his opinion the Complainants 
should first have proved that they had sustained a loss, asin a Cris 
minal Prosecution a crime must be proved to have been committed, 
before the evidence can be applied to the party accused. The com- 
paraiive statement given in by Sherson, established the fact of the 
complainants having sustained a loss, if the native accounts are cor- 
rect; it is important, therefore, to examine into the nature of the 
proof on which the aothenticity of the native accounts depends. It 
is proved that they do not come into Court out of Mr. Sherson's 
hands, but from those of Mr. Cooke, who admits in bis deposition, 
that he is his inveterate enemy. His Lordship proceeded tostate the 
manner ip which Mr. Cooke got possession of them. Mr. Dick, 
questioning the correctness of the statement of loss when it was 
given in by Mr. Sherson, asked Teroovengadum, who had prepared 
the statement? He told him that it was Rungapillay. Mr. Dick 
sent for Rungapillay, who said he wasill andcould not come. Mr. 
Dick demanded from Teroovengadum the original native accounts. 
Teroovengadum answered that they had been destroyed, as the 
aceonnts had been settled ; but that some cadjans of that description 
for the month of November were in the office. It was to be re- 
marked, that on November 30, 1807, 43 godowns had been cleared, 
and the rice sold with less wastage than is sustained by individuals : 
the vouchers to that period then would have proved Tcroovengadum's 
impocence ; and, therefore, his Lordship thought that it was inconsis- 
tent with the supposition of guilt, that he should destroy them, and 
yet preserve the cadjans by which his guilt was to be proved, pai- 
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ticularly as it appears that this identical account, which first excited 
suspicians of there being fraud in the department, was sealed up in 
the chest. His Lordship thonght that Teroovengadum would bave 
taken particular care to remove them, if he had been conscious of 
being guilty. Mr. Dick directed the accounts so produced, tobe put 
into achest in the otiice, which was sealed by Cooke with Dick’s seal, 
Cooke keeping the key, and Dick (as it should seem) the seal. His 
Lordship thought that if these gentlemen acted Lona fide, andon a 
fair ground of suspicion, that frauds were committing in the De- 
partment, there was nothing in the transaction so far that deserved the 
strong animadversions which had been passed on the conduct of 
Messrs. Dick and Cooke, The first was acting president of the Grain 
Committee, and had consequently « syperintending power over 
Sherson ; and Cooke was stated to be jointly responsible with him 
for the care of the grain. If an action had been brought against 


them for it, his Lordship thonght that no Jury would have given’ 


more than nominal damages. But he could go no farther, for he 
thought, as they were afterwards to appear in the charaeter of 
Sherson’s accusers, common pradence as well as justice required that 
the papers on which his guilt or innocence was to depend, should 


have been placed in the custody of thelaw. So far from this, the ° 


Grain Committee having affixed their seals, (with the exception 
of Sherson) the key was given to Cooke, and nothing more was 
heard of the chest till January 1808, when it was opened by the 
Examining Committee in the Fort Square, when Thackery (one of 
the Committee) swears that the seale were rubbed or torn off :— 
such evidence could not be received in proof of the prisoner's guilt, 
in the case of a trifling felony, even if the documents came out of 
the custody of the law, instead of coming out of the ee, a man 
who avows he has joined in acts of direct and inveterate hostility to 
the person against whom they are to be used. Considering the 
manner in which the evidence of the conicapolies respecting the 
cadjans was obtained, the length of time which elapsed, and that 
Mr. Sherson had no opportunity of examining the witnesses, his 
Lordship thought that these cadjans were not sufficiently proved to 
be the original accounts, to enable the Court to ascertain that there 
was a loss to the government.—Sir John Newbold also adverted to 
Mr. Smith's audit, which had been admitted by the Advocate Ge- 
neral, and which morally, as well as legally, induced him to doubt 
the fact of the Company's having sustained a loss. The Grain Com- 
mittee admitted that that part of Mr. Smith’s audit was correct, 
which states Sherson to have accounted to the company for the whole 
of the Grain intrasted to him by them, as appeared from the cer-~ 
tificates of the merchants. If all the Grain had been accounted for, 
how could the defalcation stated in the Bill have taken place? His 
Lordship was, therefore, of opinion, that no loss had been proved ; 

and if there was a doubt on that subject, there was not one tittle of 
evidence to shew that Sherson was privy to them. His Lordship 
stated, that in the first instance he had thought Mr. Sherson guilty, 
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fur two reasons: Ist. His pertinacions adherénce to the statement 
of léss by the storm: 2d. The fact of his breaking open the desks 
of his two servants. However, on a minuter investigation of these 
acts, they were satisfactorily explained. Mr. Sherson's pertinacious 
adherence to the statement of his servants is accounted for by the 
fact of their having cleared out 43 Godowns with Jess loss than is 
sustained by a private merchant. This naturally gave him confi- 
dence in their integrity—the retraction (as it is called) is only an 
admission of his doabts as to the correctness of all the particulars of 
the statement. His Lordship next adverted to the breaking open the 
desks, which he thonght Sherson was wrong in doing ; bat as this 
was done with the utmost publicity, and no papers belonging to the 
office were taken away by Mr. Sherson, no inference of guilt could 
be drawn against him from this act of imprudence at the utmost, 
and which was accounted for by the irritation the sealing up his desk 
must have excited in his mind. 

Tie conduct of Cooke, on whose credit the charge of fraud 
alone rested, and on whose information all the parties must have 
acted who are concerned in bringing forward this charge, was, in his 
Lordship’s opinion, most material ; the attempt Cooke made to fix 
on Sherson the imputation of having offered bima bribe for the use 
of Dick’s seal to get Cadjans out of the chest, though abandoned 
by the Counsel for the Company, furnished the strongest ground for 
suspecting all that follows; and as it must be impossible for any 
one who can think him capable of so foul a practice, to believe 
ene word that came from so tainted a source in any other part of the 
case, it was; in his Lordship’s opinion, proper to examine it particular- 
ly. Inthe first place, there was direct evidence that he tells a 
talsebood ; as Peddasawmy, from whom Cooke says he heard it (if 
he is to be believed) told him only that Trevengadum and Raman- 
jooloo wished to speak to him, but mentioned nothing of the bribe. 
Supposing, however, though he denies it, that the Court were in 
doubt whether to believe bim. or Cooke, they must look at the pro- 
bability of the story ; is it likely, as Cooke was Sherson’s avowed 
and open enemy, he would attempt to bribe bim at all? and, still 
less, is it likely he would offer to put him in possession of his own 
note of hand forthe payment of it? Bat Cooke says Peddasawmy 
cold him that Audy Narrain, not Ramanjooloo, came with Treven- 
gadum when he offered him the bribe. Now Aady Narrain was 
Sherson's Head Dubash, and the very change of the name shewed, 


in-bie’ Lordship’s opinion, that Cooke had erafted the story of the 


bribeon what he heard trom Peddasawmy. There is a foundation 
forevery falsehood, and this his Lordship believed was what the 
story of the ‘bribe arose from. Dick's conduct also’ was inconsistent 
with thesupposition of Audy Narrain having offered a bribe. If the 
Coatt beliéve'Cocke, he told Dick of it before the Committee met; and 
yetyaiPthat was objected to Audy Narrain wes his absenting’ himself 
irom) thie Ace the nighre before ; and Diek afterwards actually appointed 
bim toassist in the inspection af Sherson’ saccounts; Sir John Newbold, 
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therefore, helicved that the story of the bribe was fabricated by 
Cooke to give a false colouring to the Case. His Lordship stated 
that Cooke also materially added to the information given him by 
Padmanaboo ; for, if he is to be believed, Trevengadum told him 
the ‘* Gentlemen” connived at the fraud, and by the Gentlemen might 
be understood either Cooke and Sherson, or the Grain Committee ; 
whereas Cooke, in his deposition, stated that Padmanaboo particularly 
named Sherson, and Sherson only! His Lordship next reverted to 
the part of the accounts (which Padmanaboo swears first excited his 
suspicions) being placedin the chest and sealed by Cooke. Why was 
that account not produced to confirm Padmanaboo's statement, if it 
were true, to remove the suspicions excited by the non-production 
of it? If papers could be taken out, his Lordship thought it was 
clear that papers might be inserted into the chest. With respect to 
the comparative statement which Sherson denied signing, his Lord- 
ship thought that his signature did not give the slightest confirmation 
to its authenticity. He was also only interrogated as to his signature 
to the translations made by the Examining Cogunittee, which only, 
he says, he did not sign. 

Sir John Newbold, therefore, was of opinion that there was no 
reason to suspect Sherson of being in the siightest degree implicated 
in. the Fraud of his Servants, supposing they had been guilty of amy, 
and as the Bill was framed entirely with reference to Fraud, his 
Lordship thought it must be dismissed with Costs. Sherson could 
not be subject to any Criminal Prosecution for the acts of his servants ; 
but his Lordship doubted whether he might not be liable Civilly to 
his employers for any loss arising cut of their fiauds, if the Company 
could establish that they bad sustained a Joss. 

The Bill was dismissed with Costs. 





Journal kept ly H.B. H, B. during an Aerial Voyage with Mr. James 
Sadler, Sen. from Hackney, August 29, 1811. 


(Concluded from page 639, 


The. Balloon was approaching the ground fast, when Mr. Sadler gave 
the order to lighten, while he held the valve with both his hands to 
keep it open. His companion threw overboard the whole of the 
remaining ballast, and some two or three other useless articles. Mr. 
Sadler when he gave the word for lightening the balloon, at the same 
instant, let go the grapnel. The grapnel continued to drag for a few 
hundred yards, and the observer had just time enough to place bimseif 
as directed to do, with the instruments secured in the best way the 
hurry of the moment would admit, when the car bounded from the 
ground, and after passing over a hedge, and dragging a few feet mote, 
it lay along on its side. ‘Ibe travellers continued firm in their situa- 
tions. without attempting to stir, until some persons, who were worke 
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ing close by,ina field over which the Balloon had passed in its descent, 
came to theif assistance. The balloon was soon Secured, and the tra. 
vetiers released from the possibility of any further bamiping. 
The deseent was considered by Mr. Sadler, as being particularly fa- 
vourable : thong! to speak candidly, his companion hes formed a 
very decided opinion as to the uneasy situation of a descent, which 
Mr. Sadler after bis long experience would deem dangerous: for the 
rapidity with which the car deseended through the last 50 or 100 feet 
on iliis occasion, and the extraordinary sensation occasioned by the 
first bound, which is not unlike the dislocating shock of a galvanic 
battery, very much exceeded the preconceived idea of Mr. Sadier's 
companion as to the nature of a descent. The Balloon grounied in a 
fine grass meadow, in the parish of Bast Thorpe, near Colchester, 
and was secured by the assistance of the proprietor of the farm, Mr. 
Thomas Ely, who was the first person that arrived to lend his friendly 
aid, and to whose house the travellers and apparatus proceeded. 

On questioning some of the country people who lent a hand in 
securing the Balloon, they told the travellers, that they had heard. 
them calling and cheering them, as they passed over their heads ; 
and that they had very distinctly seen the water that was emptied out of 
the bottle, which appears by the journal to have been about five mi- 
nutesatter foar, They described it as looking like a stream of smoke or 
vapour issuing from the car. 

Almost as soon as the Balloon touched the ground, a man brought 
the bottle of Champaigne anburt, which had been thrown cut by 
Mr. Sadler at an elevation of full 1000 or 1500 feet. The man said 
he picked it up in a ploughed field. The‘bottle was about two thirds 
full, and loosely corked. One of the most remarkable circumstances 
that H. B. observed was, that the Balloon, whether ip ascending or 
descending, provided the change in elevation was effected with rapi- 
dity, invariably formed an umbrella over the heads of the Aeronauis. 
The lower part instead of hanging down, as might have been supposed 
on 3 first view of the matter, was raised upwardsand formed a con- 
cave circle over the heads of the Aeronauts, the convex side of the 
atch corresponding with that of the crown of the Balloon. This on 
reflection, seems to have been caused in both cases by the pressure of 
the atmosphere. In the descent, the weight below the Balloon tend- 
ed to compress the air against the lower side of the bag, and thes 
the parachute was: formed, by the compression of the air, because it 
could net escape with sufficient ease, by flowing over the edges. In 
the ascent, on the contrary, it.is probable that as the upper side of the 
Balloon displaced a much larger portion of ait than the lower extre- 
mity, in proportion as the Balloon when in the air assumes nine times 
im ten a pear shape, and not a sphere, unless at very considerable ele- 
vations, the air which has been so displaced by the upper part of the 
Balloon in ascending, rushes from all directions tore-occupy the space 
Jeti im the wake ef the bag, and therefore it seems that the putachute 
thus formed in ascending is merely the effect of the eddy caused by 
the rapid displacement of the air. 
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H. B. paid particular attention to this, because it struck -him as 
something curious, which he had not heard mentioned by former 
voyagers ; and he found that, in cases wherein the Balloon was nearly 
stationary in point of vertical change of position, the lower side of 
the Balloon bung down, just as would be the case under usual cir- 
cumstances. 

In this voyage the travellers experienced the incenvenience which 
so often occurs in aerostatic trips in insular sitaations. The wind be- 
ing generally in such a situation, with regard to the position of Lon- 
don, as tocarry the Balloon towards the sea, and not inland. ‘The 
Balloon too, that was used on this occasion, was only 35 feet in dia- 
meter, and had been repeatedly used, and appeared to have not only 
suffered in the texture, but also to have gained much additional weight 
from repeated varnishings. 

That it was not atali calculated for the purposes of experiment, 
seemed sufficiently proved by the exceedingly unpleasant smell of 
hydrogen gas, which accompanied the travellers throughout the voy- 
_age, and which it was concluded arose from its escape through the 
little cracks and orifices in the silk and varnish. There is no doubt, 
that any voyage undertaken for the purpose of making experiments, 
should be in. a balloon of much greater power than that used on the 
29th of August. The utmost elevation attained on this day was very 
little more than a mile, which is a difference of altitude not capable 
of exhibiting any variation from general Jaws sufficient tomake it 
worth while to incur the expence of the journey. That experiments 
should be made correctly, if they be made at all, no one will be 
prepared to deny ; and therefore it should be considered as a point 
settled, that not Jess than two persons should ascend together. ‘The 
management of the balloon, is quite sufficient to engage the attention 
of one person, and if any thing would tend to shake one's confidence 
in the extraordinary reports of some aerial travellers, it would be the 
very fact, of their having been alone; and, therefore, it isr interred 


not.by ary means so much at their ease, or their undivided attention | 


so muchat command, as would have been requisite to read off, for 
example, the barometrical heights to the nicety they have pretended. 
It is unnecessary to point out the particular points in which Mr. Sad- 
ler-and his friend found that their observations differed, or confirmed 
the reports of others, as most of the excursions undertaken either for 
amusement or information are pretty generally known. It does not 
appear, however, that the vertical rotation experienced in the course 
of this voyage, when the balloon encountered the storm and current 
of air, has been mentioned by any former travellers, wath the excep- 
tion of Count Zambeccari, who made an ascent with Admiral Ed« 
ward Vernon, at London, 23d March, 1785. 

, The Philosophical Magazine, Vols, 16 and 21; and Nicholson's 
Journal, Vols. id and 11, will be found, on reference, to contain 
several exceedingly interesting reports on aerostation. Those made 
by Robertson, Sacharoff, and Gay Lussac, contain the greatest variety 
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of information. ‘The present report will be concluded with an earries: 
wish, that the next balloon, which is constructed for philosoplicaj 
purposes, will be at least 70 feet in diameter, which wall give the 
power of ascension necessary for the conveyance of two persons, to 
such an elevation, as will promise a compensation adequate to the 
trouble of the adventure, by a rich supply of well-organized facis, 
founded on careful experiments. 
EXCERPTA ON AEROSTATION. 

{nflammable air is from 6 to 11 times lighter than common atmios- 
pheric air, according to the different methods of preparing it, viz. 
With sulphoric acid diluted with water, mixed with iron filings or 
borings ; with sulphuric acid diluted with water, mixed with zinc 
broken into small pieces; or by passing the vapour of water throug|: 
a red-hot gun-barrel filled with iron wire. 

Zinc gives the purest gas, but is not so economical. The gas is in eac!: 
of the foregoing processes produced by the decomposition of the 
water. If sulphuric acid be used, it should be diluted with five or 
six times its weight of water: If, as is sometimes the case, muriatic 
acid be employed, not more than twice or thrice its weight of water, 
The decomposition of water gives out hydrogen gas, because the scid 
acting on the iron oxides it, during which process the water parts with 
its oxygen, because the oxygen has greater affinity for the iron, and 
consequently the hydrogen, which isthe other component part of 
water, being let loose, passes over in the shape of gas. ‘The only disad- 
vantage in using iron, is, that the gas is liable to be contaminated with 
carbon, which may be got rid of by causing the gas to pass through 
a vessel of lime water. The process of generating hydrogen gas, 
is facilitated in proportion as the iron is more coinpletely exposed to 
the action of the sulpburic acid and water ; hence iron borings or turn- 
ings are preferred on the large scale to iron filings ; the former layiug 
looser, whereas the latter is generally found to cement itself into a 
lump, ceusing the lower part to be protected from the process of de» 
composition. For this reason in fixing the utensils for the formation 
of gas, care should be taken to give the vessels as much surface as 
possible. It is very customary to employ upright casks, but this is one 
ef the worst shapes that could have been devised, because a moment's 
consideration wil] shew, that there will inthe very nature of things 
be bat a small surface exposed to the action of the fluid, in propor+ 
tion to the quantity of metal contained therein. When vessels of the 
form required cannot be obtained, the process is accelerated by laying 
the borings in alternate lairs with twigs, which obviates in great mea- 
sure the oxidation of the whole mass intoa lump. Wooden vessels 
are generally employed on account of cheapness, but a leaden utensil 
would be better. 

By the favour of the celebrated Dr. Thomas Thomson, it has been 
ascertained, that 15lbs, avoirdupois of iron should produce 100 cubic 
feet of hydrogen gas: andtodissolve 15lbs. avoirdupois of iron 53 
and one half pounds of sulphuric acidare necessary. The acid should 
be diluted with about 100lbs. avoirdupois of water. These propor- 
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lions are founded on experiments tried with all chemical nicety, and 
therefore large allowance must be made iw practice on a large seale, 
particularly if due attention be not paid to the surface of the utensils, 
in whieh the ingredients are mixed. 
_.. Favjas de St, Fond has calculated that Olbs. of sulphuric acid con- 
centrated to 66 degrees, and which was the greatest degree of con- 
centration known at the time he wrote, (whch was between 1780 
and 1790) for the sulpburic acid of commeree—4 oz. of iron filings, 
and 18 oz. of distilled water, would give 1 cubic foot of gas: and 
with the assistance of an increase of temperature was complete in one 
hour and a querter. The levity of this gas, so procured, was found 
on examination to be to that of the atmospheric air, as 7 to 43, 

Favjas de St, Fond afterwards repeated his experiments, employing 


zinc and muriatic acid. Hefound that 6 oz. of zinc filings, G0z. ofhighly 


concentrated muriatic acid, and 16 oz. of distilled water, produced 1 
cubic foot of gas, This operation being assisted withan increased tempe- 
rature also, was completed in one bour and three quarters. ‘The levity 
of this gas was to the density of atmospheric air, as 6 to 55. The ex- 
periments here detailed, both with the iron and sulphuric acid, and 
the zjnc and muriatic acid, were the results of avast number of ex- 
periments averaged. 

Modern Aeronauts say, that to make the egul; huric acid. produce 
the greatest possible effect, when this process is conducted on a large 
scale, asin the instance of filling a large balloon of 30 feet diameter 
and upwards, it is found that the acid of the usual commercial strength, 
should be diluted with at least twelve times its quantity of water. 
Tt may be as well to observe, that sulpburic acid, if strongand highly 
concentrated, will produce a quantity of gas next to nothing. This 
will be easily understood, when it is recollected that the hydrogenis 
produced from the water, and therefore that unless a considerable 
proportion of it be present, the process of decomposition must infalli- 
bly go onslowly. 

Montgolfier, or fire Balloons, that is, Balloons made to ascend by 
means of air rarefied by heat, are by no means so powerful as those 
constructed of silk, and intended to be inflated with bydrogen gas, 
and are by uo means so safe. It has, been found by experiment, that 
a cubie foot of common air weighs 554 grains, and to be expanded by 

very degree of heat marked on Fahrenheit'sthermometer, about,one 
fivecbondredth part ; and therefore it will require about 500, degrees, 
or nearer 484 degrees of heat to expand the air to just double its bull. 
Now as this is a degree of heat far above what it is practicable to give 
it on such occasions, it follows that the Fire Balloons must be very infe- 
rior in their lifting power, to those filled with hydrogen gas. ... 

‘The material of wiich Balloons are made is luswing silk, varnished 
over with India rubber dissolved. 

The shape in which Balloons are usually formed is that of a sphere 
first of all, because it is easier made, and is stronger when finished, 
and in the next place, because iv its ascent, it is the body that weuld 
‘offer the least resistance to the air—the resistance being equally dis- 

Apprypix, Anrisac. Rev. Vol. 47. 3B 
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tributed over its upper surface. Besides these, it will be recollected 
that the sphere is the form that will require less silk than any other 
shape of the same capacity. 
In calculating the contents, and various other powers of Balloons, 
the operator must keepin mind the common proportions between the 
diameters, circumferences, surfaces, and soliditics of spheres : as, for 
instance, that of different spheres, 
The circumferences are as the diameters. 
‘The surfaces are as the squares of the diameters. 
‘The solidities as the cubes of the said diameters. 
‘That any diameter is to its circumference as 7 to 22, or as 1 to$ 
and one-seventh, Therefore, three times and one-seventh of ary 
diameter will be its circumference ; so that if the diameter of a Bal- 
loon be 85 feet, its circumference will -be 110 feet. 
If the diameter be multiplied by the circumference, the product 
will be the surface of the sphere: Thus, 35 feet the diameter, 
multiplied by 110 feet the circumference, gives 3850, which is the 
surface of the said sphere in square feet. 
To find the capacity or solid contents of the sphere, multiply one- 
sixth of the surface by the diameter, or by taking 4+ of the cube of 
the diameter, which will give 22,458 cubic feet for the capacity of 
the said Balloon or sphere ; or in other words, it shews that the sphere 
of 35 feet diameter, will contain, aad consequently will - displace 
22,458 cubic feet of air. 
To find the quantity of stuff necessary to make a Balloon of any 
particular diameter, say, for instance, 35 feet, multiply the diameter 
35 feet by 3 and one-seventh to find the circumference, which is 110 
feet; andthen multiply the circumference 110 feet by 35 feet the 
diameter, which gives 3850 fect as the surface; then divide this 
3850 feet the surtace, by the breadth of the silk it is intended to 
make use of in feet, and the quotient will be the number of feet in 
length that will be necessary to construct the Balloon. Let ussap- 
that the breadth of the stuff be 3 feet, then 3850, the surface 
ef the Balloon, divided by 3 the width of the silk, gives 1283 and 
one-half feet, or 428 yards, nearly the requisite number of yards ‘of 
stuff of 3 feet wide, necessary to form a Balloon of 35 feet diameter. 
To ascertain the weight of the stuff made use of in its construction 
proceed thus: By knowing the weight of a given piece of the staff, 
as of asquare yard, or a square foot, it is easy to find the weigtt otf 
the whole bag, by muhtiplying the surface in square yards, or square 
feet, by the weight of a square yard, or square foot. Thus, if we 
_suppose that each square yard weighs 16 oz. or1 Ib. Avoirdupois, the 

weiglit of the Balloon or bag will be 428 pounds, 

- Then trom the content and sarface of the balloon found as exem- 
* plified above must be derived its power or levity. Thus, on an ave- 
-rage, a cubic foot of common air weighs 1 and one-fifth of an’ ounce, 
“therefore baving found that the content of the Balloon is 22,458 cubic 
_ feet, add one=fitth of that number to it, which will make 26,950, 
which’ atthe rate off awd one-fitth of au ounce to “the cdbie foot, 
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gives 26,450 ounces, or 1684 pounds, for the weight of the common 
air, capable of being displaced er occupied by the Balloon of 35 feet 
in diameter, if completely distended ; because it is evident that any 
body. immersed in a fluid, will displace a bulk of air equal to its own 
bulk, We have then, it appears, 1684 pounds for the weight of the 
common air capable of being displaced by the Balloon when blown 
out; from this weight must be deducted the weight of the bag, name- 
ly, the 428lbs. which will leave a remainder of 1256, which expres- 
ses the levity of the Balloon, without however considering the con- 
tained air, whether it be heated air, or air of the inflammable kind, 
namely, hydrogen gas. 

If inflammable air be used, as it is of different weights according to 
the modes of preparing it, viz. from one-fourth to one-tenth or one- 
twe'fth the weight of common air, let us, for the purpose of making 
the calculation, assume it at one-sixth: Then one-sixth of 1684 
pounds, which we have found to be the weight of the contents of the 
Balloon, if filled with common air, and exclusive of the weight of 
the bag, which will be taken into consideration presently, is 281 Ibs. 
—which 281 Ibs, is thus shewn to be the weight of the same Balloon 
when filled with inflammable air, of one-sixth the weight of com- 
won air. If then we deduct from the 1684 (the weight in pounds 
of the Balloon full of common air) 428 lbs. for the weight of the 
bag, it leaves as before shewn 1256 Ibs.; then if trom this 1256 Ibs. 
the nett weight of the common air, we deduct 281 Ibs. the weight of 
the same number of cubic feet of inflammable air, we sball havea 
remainder of 975 lbs. for the levity of the Balloon when so filled 
with inflammable air, or, in other words, the Balloon would be ca- 
pable of just rising with a load not exceeding y75 lbs. weight. 

Now if heated air be used, the contained air is found, by experi- 
ment, to be diminished in density only one-third, which would leave 
the levity of the Balloon in this case only 133lbs. ; because from 1684 
Ibs. the weight of the common air displaced or occupied by the Bal- 
loon, deduct one-third of itself for the difference between the atmos- 
pheric when at its usual temperature, and when heated: Thus, then, 
one-third of 1684 is, we will say, 561, which deducted from 1684, 
leaves 1123 Ibs. for the weight of the contained warm air, and this 
being subtracted from 1256, the nett weigbt of the same quantity of 
common air, leaves only 133 Ibs. for the levity of the Balloon. A 
Balloon therefore on this construction would be too small to carry 
up the weight requisite for such an excursion. 

The levities being found then to be as nearly as the cubes of the 
_ diameters, the diameters will be nearly as the cube roots of the levi- 

ties ; therefore, if it be required what must be the diameter of an 
heated Air Balloon to raise the same weight as a Balloon of 35 feet 
diameter on the inflammable air system, proceed thus: assume the 
weight to be raised for the sake of round numbers at 1000 pounds ; 
‘ then because the levities are nearly as the cubes of the diameters, the 
diameters will, therefore, be nearly as the cube reots of the levities ; 
but the levities 133 and 1000 are A ad as 1 to 8, the cube roots of 
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which are as 1 to2, and consequently 1:2: : 35:70 feet, as the 
diameter of a Montgolfier, made of the same thickness of stuff as the 
inflammable Air Balloon; or, it must be 70-feet in diameter to raise 
thesame weight, namely, 1000]bs. as would be lifted by an inflam- 
mable Air Balloon of only half tlie diameter, 

_ It has been found that an inflammable Air Balloon may be made so 
close as to sustain two persons, and a considerable quantity of ballast 
in the air, for more than 24 hours, when properly managed. * 

The varnish used for covering the silk, in the preparation of the 
inflammable Air Bulloons, is staiéd ‘to’have been thas: Elastic gum 
(India rubber) cut small, dissolved in five times its weight of spirits 
of turpentine, by keeping them some days together; then boil one 
ounce of this solution in eight ounces of drying linseed oil fora few 
minutes; lastiy, strain it, and when required to be laid on, let it be 
used rather warm. 

A method of measuring heights by the Barometer. 

— Rure.—Having corrected the altitude of th» mercury, by means of 
the numbers on the attached scale of correction, take out the loga- 
rithms of each from the tables, and subtract the less from the greater, 
cutting off all the right hand places above four, for decimals; the re- 
mainder will be English fathoms of six feet each. This wil] be the true 
heigbt when a mean of the detached thermometers, is at 32°, or the 
freezing point. But when a mean of the detached thermometers is 
greater or less than 32°, it must be correcied by tlie‘above tables, viz. 
take a.mean of the two barometers, and a mean of the two thermo- 
meters, with the mean of the two barometers at the head, anda 
mean of the two thermometers at the left hand'side, take out the 
number and multiply by it the height found above, viz. the difference 
of the logarithms, and divide the product by 1000; the quotient either 
added or subtracted from the height found above, according to the 
sign of the tables, will give the true altitude required. 


EXAMPLE I. 


, 29,764 4756913 43° - 
Corrected Attitudes 29°583 4666156 Detached Ther. <4 pt mean 424 





Mean 29,528 70,757 
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434,943 (rue altitude required. 
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EXAMPLE II. 
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Inches. 

. / Lower Bar. 50,176 Log: ,4796617 Roe 
vreeted Altitudes AP a PSs» , 

$0 edi ' Upper Bar. 1 1,473 Log: 1607086 DetachedTher, ty 

22,087 3189,5351 

-—————— 6 

19137,186 
36* 
Altitude 19157,2 114825116 
Correction + 688,9 S7ALLSSR 
Trac height 19876,1 Feet. 1000 | 668958696 | 698,9 Correction, 
Inches. 


Under v2 and opposite 52° Is 35,355 
Under 23 aud opposite 52° is 37,335 





41, : 1,980: 5 ,3y7  « 047 
99,559 
*36,002 





In looking over the measurements of the different miotintains in 
Switzerland, made by Colonel Beaufoy, it appears that the height of 
Chauserel near Lac de Bienne, where the late Sir Harry Mildmay 
and the Colonel made the experiment of the gun, was 3787 feet 
above the Lake of Neufchatel; and the Lake of Neufchatel by 
many observations made and repeated at different and distant periods 
by Colonel Beaufoy, was found tobe 1428 feet above the English 
Channel ; consequently, the total height of Chauserel above the sea 
was 5215 feet, or nearly 1738 yards.— Notwithstanding this great 
elevation, Colonel Beaufoy has frequently, when on the most ele- 
vated point of the mountain, seen crows flying considerably above 
his head. 





AN EQUATION TABLE FOR THE BAROMETSR, 
Adjusted to the Mean Temperature of the Air, at its Mean Height above the 
Level of the Seca. 
Table of the Mean Height of the two Barometers. 
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Table convtinced. 
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* When the mean temperature is 52°, the difference of the logarithms of the heights 
of the barometers (first corrected for expansion) is the real height in English fia- 
thoms and tly; th parts. 
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The Athanasian Creed examined. By the Rev. Jckn Dennis, A. B 
Late of Exeter College, Oxford. 


“ A Creed alike absurd and uncharitable ; of which Archbishop. 
Tillotson wished the Church well rid, and I doubt not numbers in 
the Establishmeat, in the preseat day, both clergy and laity.” 


Di. Lanr Cagrenrer. 





In examining the Athanasian Creed, with the view to ascertain 
whether the doctrines which it maintains, be or be not really founded 
on Seripture, I am well aware that Jndas was not the only person, 
holding a “ Bishoprick,"” who has betrayed his master: among the 
number may be ranked Tillotson, whose words I have quoted in the 
title-page. But it may somewhat allay the pleasure, which the enemies 
to. the true faith takein bringing forward the name of Tillotson, to 
mention an anecdote of Bishop Stillingfleet,—on the authenticity of 
which I can pledge my word, having been told it by a near relative 
of the Bishop—the Rev. John Locker, late Vicar of Kenton, a 
nephew to Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, Author of the Calendar of 
Flora, &c. one of the descendants of the Bishop. —Mr. L. was a man 
whose memory I have reason to love and revere, from having to re- 
cognise him as my spiritual father,—by whose fostering hand I wag 
guuited from my infant days, tothe gradual acquirement of those sound 
principles which now, when his body is laid in the silent tomb, it de4 
volves on me, I trust in the same spirit by which he was actuated, to 
defend and support against the assaults of gainsayers. 

The two books from which I first clearly discovered the knowledge 
ofthe truth as it ig in Jesus, were put into my bands by my sinceré 
friend and neighbour, while I was yet a mere boy ; and I wish that 
all intended for my own profession, might draw from so pure a source, 
They were ‘‘ Glouster Ridley’s Lady Moyer’s Lectares on the Divi- 
nity, Personality, and Operations of the Holy Ghost :” and his 
** Four Sermons, entitled the Christian Passover :” two works which 
constitute a body of divinity in themselves He was one of the first 
divines of his day ; having been the author of the able answer to 
the-author of the Confessional, of a Life of his Ancestor—the Bishop 
and Martyr Ridley, and on all occasions a zealous defender of the 
church. Bishop Stillingfleet, whose character as en able defender 
of the true faith is very well koowa in the literary world, was retarn- 
ing home one day inthe same carriage with Tillotson, and expres- 
ed to him his concern that he (the Archbishop) had abandoned some 
of the peculiar points of doctrine which the church maintains: the 
result of which remonstrance was, that he brought tears from the 
eyes of the Archbishop. 

It has lately been asserted in a public newspaper, that one half of 
the clergy are Unitarians. I imagine this calumny must have arisen 
from the circumstance of many of them having neglected to read 
the Athanasian Creed, en the days appointed by the charch: for 
which neglect, the Bishop of this Diocese, in his last visitation, 
severely reproved one of his clergy 5 though the day on which he 
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witnessed the neglect was neither a festival nor a Sunday, but only 
ao ordinary Saiut's day. The only probable reason which can be assign 
ed for this neglect, is either the great length of the Creed, or else 
an apprehension that some inferior points in it may not be suificiently 
supported by Scripture. To prove that there is not the slightest 
ground for such apprehension, and to revive the geveral use of it, 
is one motive for bringing forward some passages of Scripture, on 
which each distinct clause is founded, 

The following exataination of this Creed was not drawn up with 
the most distant view to publication; but was merely written the 
week before last Trinity Sunday, and was delivered on that day in 
tm paris church of Bicton, I was immediately requested to print 

; bat did not do so, until! l found it was asserted in the public 
n: vsestac in that one half of the clergy are Unitarians. I publish 
this discourse as the personal protest of one individual clergyman, 
out of thirteen thousand, against so gross a calumny, 

Having been informed that in the pending Trinitarian controversy 
Unitarians retuse to read any production which, from perceiving the 
author's name subjoined, they inferto be written onthe ‘Trinitarian 
side of the question, I considered it prudent to withhold my name 
from the title-page, and to leave the public at a loss to ascertaia from 
thence, whether the sermon were written for the support, or for the 
subversion, of this ancient Creed. JOHN DENNIS. 

Budleigi-Salterton, Christmas-Eve, 1814. 


The Mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ. Col. 

The sincere belief of the doctrine of the Trinity in) Uni ms is so 
essentially necessary to constitute a Christian, that as long as the 
Canon of Scripture is received as the standard of faith, it appears al- 
together impossible to become such without it. For the redemptron 
of mankind from the dominion and punishment of sin, which is the 
leading object of the Christian religion, could never bave been ac- 
complished, if Christ bad not been God as well as man; because it 
isexpressly declared by an inspired writer,‘ that none can by any 
means ‘‘ redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom for him.” (1) 
Nor could the regeneration of the soul by the Holy Spirit be 
accomplished, unless the Holy Spirit were God: since regene- 
ration is no other than the act of ereating anew; and creation 
is the exclusive and incommunicable attribute of God. Perfectly 
to comprehend the nature of God must certainly exceed the limit- 
ed understanding of man, or of any created being. ‘ Canst thou 
by searching find out God?) Canst thon find out the Almichty unto 
perfection ?°(2) And this need not excite the slightest surprise, if 
it be only recollected, that the divine nature is superior to human na- 
ture in an infinitely greater degree than even human nature is superior 
tothat of the minatest insect.‘ Secret things belong unto the Lord 
our God, but those things which are reveale d belong unto us,"(3) 
and ought to be received ‘by us upon the bare authority of the being 
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(1) Psalm xlix. 7 7. €2)Jobxi,.7. (3) Dent, xxix. 
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fram whom they are communicated. Any revealed truth must not 
be rejected because it is mysterious. Sound reasoning will discriminate 
between a mysiery and an absurdity : the one being only above human 
reason, the other being altogether contrary to it. The divine nature 
is declared in Scripture to be of the former description, MysTeRious. 
‘The mystery of godliness, God manifest in tbe flesh."(4) ‘ The 
MysTgBRY Of God and of the Father, and of Christ."(5) “ Great is 
the mystTery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh.”(6) But 
‘“* God having made known to us the mystery of the gospel,""(7) we 
are in duty bound te ‘‘ hold the mystery of the faith ina pure con- 
science.” (8) 

What then is the doctrine which the gospel teaches respecting the 
divine nature, and what are the various passages of scripture on which 
the Athanasian Creed is built ? 


Whosoever will le saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold 
the Catholic (or Universal) faith. Which faith, except every one 
do keep whole and undefiled, without doult he shall perish everlast- 
ingly. 

This is thought by many tobe an hard saying, because it condemns 
all heresies ancient and modern. But those who scruple at the deny- 
ing of salvation, to all who do not believe these articles, sliould con- 
sider, that such as hold any of those fundamental heresies, are 
condemned in scripiure. ‘ He that believeth not shall be damned." (9) 
And “ though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel 
than that which we have preached, let him be accursed.” (10) 


And the Catholic faith is this § that we worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in Unity ; neither confounding the persons, nor dividing 
the substance. 

In the 6th chapter of Deuieronomy, a plurality of persons in the 
undivided Godhead is expressed in the original passage, which is ren- 
dered in our translation,—‘* Hear O Israel, the Lord our God, is 
one Lord ;"(11) The Hebrew word, which is translated ‘‘ our God,” 
is a noun of the plural number. When our blessed Lord (immediately 
before his ascension) gave commission to his ajostlesto preach the 
gospel to every creature, he commanded them to “ go and teach all 
nations, ‘* baptising them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
‘* and of the Holy Ghost.”(12) 

And the salvation of man is ascribed to the united operations of 
these three blessed persons, for ‘‘ through Christ we both have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father.” (13) In both these passages the 
names of the three distinct persons are particularly specified : and we 
infer that these three persons make but one God, from the declaration 
of our blessed Lord to his disciples—*‘ 1 and my Father are one ;"* 
(14)and likewise from the circumstance, that no being is permitted 
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(4)1 Tim. iii. 16. (5) Col. ii. 2. (6) 1 Tim. iii. 16. (7) Eph. vi. 19. 
(8S) 1 Tim. iii. 0.(9) Mark xvi. 16. (16) Gal, i. 8. (11) Deut. vi. 4; 
Mark xii.29. (12)Matt. xxviii. 19. (13) Ephes. ii, 18. (14) John x. 30. 


* Tbe Council of Nice drew the same inference from this passage. 
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to be worshipped but God; and yet that Christ not only suffered 

himself to be worshipped when on earth, but commanded ‘‘ that all 

mén should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father." (15) 

In addvion to which, when Philip said to Christ, ‘‘ shew us the 

Father and it sufficeth us ;:" he replied ‘‘ Have I been so long time 

with vou, and yet hast thou net known me, Philip?) He that hath 

seen me, hath seen the Father ; and how sayest thou then, Shew 
us the Father? . Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the 

Father in’ me? The words that I speak upto you, I speak not of 

myself: but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works, 

Believe me that Lam in the Father, and the Father in me.” (10) 

For there is oie person of the Father, another of the Son, ond another 

of the Holy Ghost. 

This was never more strikingly exemplified than at the baptism oi 
Christ; when each of the three sacred persons is. represented as 
acting distinctly and separately. The second person in the ever- 
blessed Trinity, who was in the form of man, ‘‘ came up straight- 
way out of the water; and lo! the heavens opened unto him, and 
he saw the Spirit of God,” the third person in the Trinity, ‘‘ deseend- 
ing like a dove, and lighting upon him ; aud Jo ! a voice from heaven,’ 
which could have been no other than the voice of God the Father, 
saying, ‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” (17) 
But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 

is allone: the Glory ‘equal, the Majesty co-eternal, 

Thus, in the book of Revelation it is said, that each of the three 
pérsons are worshipped, saying, ‘* Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and is, and isto come.” (18) 

Stech as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost. The 
‘Father uncreate, the Son uncrecte, and the Holy Ghost uncreate. 
“When Mases said unto God, * Behold when I come unto “ the 

children of Israel, and shal) say unto them, The God of your fathers 

hath sent me unto you; and ‘they shall say unto me, What is his 
name? What shell} say untothem? And God said unto Moses, » 

Tam'thatl am: And he said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children 

of Israel, Iam hath sent me unto you.” (19) It is impossible that: 

ary language can more strongly express self-existence of God : 
arrd yet this is the very language adopted by Christ—* Before Abra- 
him was, Tam. (20) Inthe Epistle to the Hebrews, the Holy 

Ghost is declared to be “ the Eternal Spirit :” (21) which proves that : 

he niust be uncreate. 

The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy 
o Ghost incomprehensitie. 

“The word incomprehensiile is not to be taken in this place in the: 
présent common acceptation, as supposing a being, whose nature i$, 
totaily unintelligible ; it only meansa being, who cannot be contained 
of comprehended within any given space, For the Latin word, which 
is translated incomprehensible, is immensus, unmeasurable. Thus. ie: 
is said of the Father, that ** the € eyes of the Lord are in every-placey 
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'¢15) John v. 23. (10) John. xiv. S. (17) Matt. iti. 16 5 Mark i. 10 
(#5) Rev. iv. 8. (19) Exod. iti, 64. (20) John vit, 59. (21) Heb. ix. £4, 
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beholding the evil and the good.” (22) Of the.Son itis recorded, .that 

when Nathanael said unt» nim. “ Whence knowest thou me?" Jesus 

answered and said unto him, ‘* Kefore that Philip called thee, when 
thou wast ander the fig-tree, I saw thee. (23) And of she Holy.Ghost 

it is'declared, Whither shall J go then trom thy Spirit 2” (24) 

The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal. 

In the book of Deuteronomy, it is said of the Father, “ The eternal 
God is thy refuge."’ (25) In the Revelations, it is declared of Christ, 
that he is “* Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and 
the last.” (26) And in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Holy Ghost 
is declared to be ‘* the eterna! Spirit.” (27) 

And yet they are not three Eternals, Lut one Eternal. As also there 
are not three incomprehensilles,. nor three uncreated; But one 
uncreated, and one incomprehensible. 

While our souls are shut up in the prison of our bodies, we know 
so little of the nature of Spirits, that it is impossibie for us to form 
any idea how these three spiritual persons can make but one God, 
But as the Holy Scriptures declare that it is so, it become; our daty 
to believe it. And it is repeatedly affirmed, that there is but one God ; 
and yet the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are each declared 
tobe God. ‘* There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” (28) 

So likewise the Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, ond the Holy Ghost 
Almighty : and yet they are not three Almighties, but one Alinighty. 
Thus,. in Genesis, it is said of the Father, ‘I am the Almighty 

God.” (29) In Revelations it is declared of the Son, ‘‘] am Alpha 

and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, 

and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” (30) And of 
the Holy Ghost, it is said ‘‘ The Spirit of God hath made me, and 
the Bpreatu of the Almighty hath given me life.” (31) ‘* By the Word 
of the Lerd were the heavens made ; and all the host of them by 
the Breata of his mouth.” (32) The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: there- 
fore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 

the, Son of God.” (33) 

* Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit: and there 
are differences of administrations, but the same Lord: and there 
are diversities of operations, but it isthe same God which worketh 
all in all. But the manifestation of the Spirit, is given to every man 
to profit withal. Forto one is given, by the Spirit, the word of wis- 
dom ; to another the word of knowledge, by the same Spirit; to 
another faith by the same spirit ; to another the gifis of healing, 
by the same ‘spirit ; to another the working of miracles; to another 
prophecy’: to another discerning of spirits ; to another divers kinds 
of tongues ; to another the interpretation of tongues. But all these 
workevh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will.” (34) 


———— 





(22) Prov. xv. 3. (23) John i. 48. (24) Psal. cxxaix.7 (25) Deut. xxxit. 
1, 27. (26) Rev. i. 8,115; xxii,6; xxi.13. (27) Heb. ix. 14. (28) 1 
John v. 7. (29) Gen. xvii. 1." (30) Rev. as before. (31) Job. xxxiti. 4, 
(32) Psalm axxiii. 6. (53) Luke i. 35. (34) 1 Cor. xi. 4, 5, ke, 
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Se the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God ; 
and yet they are not three Gods, but one God. 

Thus St. Peter speaks -—‘* Elect, according to the fore-knowledge 
of God the Father.” (35) St. Paul, in the first chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, declares, ‘* But anto the Son he saith, ‘‘ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” (36) And when Auantias 
“* gold a possession, and kept back part of the price,”’ St. Peter said, 
«* Ananias, why bath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, 
aud to keep back part of the price of the land?) While it remained, 
was it not thine own ? And after it was sold, was it not in thine owa 
power? .Whiy hast ghou conceived ibis thing in thine heart? Thog 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” (37) 


So likewise the Father ts Lord, the Son Lord, and the Holy Ghost 
. Lord; and yet not three Lords, but one Lord. 

Thus Moses, speaking of the Father as Creator, says, “These are 
the generations of ithe heavens and the earth, when they were 
created ; iu the day that the Lord God made the earth ard the hea- 
vens,”” (38) St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians, has these 
remarkable words, “ Knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the 
reward of the inheritince; for ye serve the Lord Christ.” (39) And 
the same Apostle, in his second Epistle to the Thessalonians, when 
speaking of . the three sacred persons in the Trinity, styles the Holy 
Ghost Lord. ‘* The Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, 
and into the patient waiting for Christ.” (40) 


For like as we are compelled by the.Christian verity, to acknowledge 
every person ly himself to be God and Lord; so are we fortid- 
den by the Catholic (or universal) Religion, to say, there be three 
Gads, or three Lords. 

For such is the mysterious nature of the Trinity in Unity, that 
although Creation is more especially ascribed to God the Father, yet 
it is said of the Sox that ‘* God had appointed him ‘* beir of all things, 
aud by him also had made the worlds.” (41) And of the Holy Ghost 
itis said, that atthe creation ‘the Spirit of God moved upon the 
‘face of the waters.” (42) And though’ sanctification is always 
considered in seripture as the more immediate work of the Holy 
Ghost; yet St, Jude addressed his Epistle ‘‘to them that are sanctl- 
fied by God the ‘ Father.” (43) And Saint Paul, in his Epistle to 
the Hebrews, speaking of Christ, says, ‘‘ He that sanctifieth, and 
they who are ‘sanctined, are all of one; for which cause he is not 
ashanted to call them brethren.” (4-4). 


The Father is made of none, neither created nor begotien. 

It is unpossible to produce a stronger proof of this, than that which 
has been already produced to shew that the Father is uncreaie. 
** Thus shalt though say unto the children of Israel, I am hath sevt 
me unto you,” (45) 
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(35) 1 Peteri.2. (30) Heb. i. 8. (37) Acts,v.3. (38) Gen. ii, /4. 
(39)Coloss, iii, 24. (40)2 Thess, iii. 5. (41) Heb. i. 1, 2. (42)Gen, |. 2. 
(43) Jude i, 1. (44) Heb, ii. 11. (45) Exod. ili. 14, 
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The Son is of the Father alone, not made, nor created, but begoiten. 

Thus our blessed Lord says, “God so loved the world, that he 
** gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
** not perish, but have everlasting life.”” (46) 

The Holy Ghost is of the Father, and of the Son, neither made, nor 
treated, nor begatien, but proceeding. 

Thus our Saviour declared to his disciples. ‘J will pray the Father 
‘* and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with 
** you for ever, even the Spirit of trath, whom the world cannot 
* receive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him; but ye 
‘* know him; for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.” (47) 
Immediately he adds, “I will not leave you comfortless: I wilt 
“* come to you,” (48) which proves to a certainty, that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Son as well ag from the Farmer. And 
after his resurrection, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them, and 
saith, ** Peace be anto you! Behold I send the promise of my Father 
** upon you ; but tarry ye here in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
endued with power from on high.” (49) And at another time ‘he 
** breathed on them, and said unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost, 

50) 
Ss there is one Father, not three Fathers ; one Son, not three Sons; 
one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. ‘ 

There is one body, and ong Spirit, even as ye are called in one 
** hope of your calling; one Lorp, one faith, one baptism, one 
Gop and Farner of all.” (51) : : 
And in this Trinity none is afore or after other, none ts greater or dess 

than another ; but the whole three persons are co-cternal together, 

‘and co-equal ; so that in all things as is aforesaid, the Unity in Tri- 

nity, and the Trinity in Unity, is to be worshipped. 

In the following passage the Faraer is mentioned first:—Go ye 
“« therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
** the Father, and of the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” (52) In the 
conclusion of ‘St. Paul's second Epistle to the Corinthians, the Son 
is ranked the first ;—‘‘ The grace of our Lorn Jesus Crnist, and 
‘© the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all, Amen.” (53) And in the Epistle to the Colossians, the Hoy 
Guosr is put first ;—-“‘ Ihe mystery of Gop and of the- Father, and 
of Christ.” (54) , vy 

He therefore that will le saved, must thus think of the Trinity. 

This is only a repetition of the same declaration which occurs 
in the beginning of the Creed; and of course is supported by the 
same procfs from Scripture. ' | 
Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting salvation, that he also be- 

lieve rightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the right 

faith is, that we belicve and confess, that our Lord Jesus Christ, the 

Son of God, is Gud and Man; God of the substance of the Father, 





(46) John jii. 16. (47) John xiv. 16,17. (48) John xiv. 18. 
(49) Luke xxiv. 36, 40. (50) John xx. 22. (51) Epbes, iv. 4. 
(52) Matt. xxviii. 19: (53) 2 Cor. xii. 14. (54) Col, ii, 2. 
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begotten before the world ; and Man of the substance of his mother, 

torn inthe world; perfect God, and perfect Man, of a reasonable 

soul, and human flesh subsisting. 

With regard to the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, Saint John 
tells us plainly: —*‘* In the beginning was the Worp, andthe Worp 
was with Gop, andthe Worp was Gop.” (55) And the human 
nature of Christ is asserted by Saint Paul :—‘' There is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men—the man Christ Jesus,” (56) 
Equal to the Father, as. touching his Godhead; and inferior to the 
Father, as touching his Manhvod. 

Thus when speaking of himself as God, he declared, “ I and my 
Fatarn are one.” (57) And when on another occasion he spoke of 
hiniself as man, he said, ** My Father is Greater than I.” (58) 
Who, althoush he be God and Man, yet he isnot two, but one Christ. 

One—not by the Conversion of the Godhead tnto Flesh, but by taking 

of ‘the Manhoud into God. One altogether—not by confusion of 

substance, but by Unity of person. 

Wien Christ ‘* for as men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
and was made man,” he did not lay aside the nature of God: he was 
still arc wise ; for when he said unto his disciples “* I came forth 
from the Father, and am come into the world; again, I leave the 
world, and goto the Father. His disciples said unto him, Lo, now 
speakest thou plainly, and speakest no proverb. Now are we sure 
that thou KNowesr att THINGS.” (59) ‘* All things were made by 
bim,”* (60) and to whom therefore all things must be known. ‘‘ He 
that planted the ear, shall he not hear? Or he that made the eye, 
shali be notsee?” (G1) He was still ALmteuty; for he declared 
unto tothe Jews, ‘* Asthe Farner raiseth up the dead, and quick- 
eneth them, even sothe Son evickeneruy whom be will,” (62) 
He was still UNIVERSALLY PRESENT; for while he appeared in the 
likeness of MawN on earth, as Gop he was still in heaven, .as he decla- 
red to Nicodemus :—‘* No man hath ascended up into heaven, but he 
that came down from beaven, even the Son of mav which 1s .in hea- 
ven,” (63) And he still sustained the world by his Providence ; fox 
when he appeared on earth “ to purgé our sins by himself,” (64)}(viz. 
by his death) he was still ‘* upholding all things by the word of. his 
power.” (65) When therefore he became man, he did not cease to 
be Gop ; but he was God and man at the same time, ‘‘ BY TAKING 
THK MANHOOD INTO Gop.” 

Por as the reasonable Soul and Flesh is one man, so God and Man is 
one Christ. 

The union of the soul and body is as great a mystery_as the upion 
of God and man in the person of Christ.” And yet every one who 
bas any sense of religion cannot doubt of bis having a soul, althongh 





(55) John i. 1. . (56) 1 Tim. ii. 5. (57) John x. 30. 
(58) John xiv. 28. (59) John xvi. 30. (00) Johni. 3. . 
(61) Psalm xciv. 9. (62) John v. 21. .(63) John ii. 13. 
(64) Heb, .3 = (65) Itid.. 
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hé:cannot comprehend how it is united to hisbody. No reason there- 

fure can possibly be assigned why we should refuse to believe the mys- 

tery of ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh,” (66) when it is clearly revealed 
in scripture a3 the union of the soul and body. : 
Who suffered for our Salvation. 

The sufferings of the blessed Redeemer are recorded so much at 
large in the four gospels, that it is quite unnecessary to recount them 
at present ; and indeed no one who believes the Scriptures can enter- 
tain a doubt upon this subject : but it is remarkable, that the charge 
upon which he was put to death was bis assertion of that every doc- 
trine which those who are hostile to the Athanasian Creed most strenu- 

‘ously oppose. When the high priest asked him, and said unto him, 

“« Art thou the Christ, the Son of the blessed ? Jesus said, I am."'(67) 

Descended into Hell. 

That this was not the place of torment, but only the place of de- 
parted spirits, we may learn from the declaration of Christ to the 
penitent thief :—** This day shalt thou be with me in parapisg.” (68) 

Rose again the third day from the dead. 

‘* St; Paul, in the first epistle to the Corinthians, says, ‘‘ I delivered 
‘mnto you first of all that which { also received, how that Christ died 
fot our sins, according to the scriptures ; and that he was buried,'and 
that he Rose AGAIN THE THIRD DAY, according to the scriptures.” (09) 
»He ascended into Heaven, he sitteth at the right hand of the Father, 
2 God Almighty. 

Thus St. Luke in the Acts says, ** While they beheld, he was 
‘taken up ; andacloud received him out of their sight.” (70) St. 
‘Mark plainly declares, ‘‘ After the Lord had spoken to them, He 
WAS RECEIVED. UP INTO HBAVEN, AND SAT ON THE RIGHT HAND OF 
~Gon."(71) 

From thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead, 

“¢ St. Paul, in his second epistle to Timothy, says, ‘‘ I charge thee 
therefore before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, wHo sHALL suDGE 
THE QUICK AND THE DEAD.” (72) : 

At whose coming all men shall rise again with their bodies, and shail 
give account for their own works: and they that have done good shall 
go into life everlasting ; and they that have done evil, tnto everlasting 

fire. 

Iam persuaded, that little objection would ever have been made to 
the Athanasian Creed, if it had not asserted the endless. duratiomef 
future punishment : but if this had been omitted, it would not -have 
asserted that doctrine, which the Bible from the beginning to theend 
asserts, as the grand sanction to enforce Christian faith and Christian 
obedience. The Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the yoice of the archangel, and with the tramp of God, and the 
dead in Christ sHaty rise First.” (73) And many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting tife;and 


(66) 1 Tim. iii. 16. (67) Mark xiv.61. (68) Luke xxiii. 
- (69) 1 Cor.xv.3. (70) Actsi-9. = (71) Mark xvi. 20. 
(72) 2 Tim. iv, 1. (73) t Thess. iv. 16. 
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some to shame and everlasting contempt.’ (74) These shall go away 

into everl sting punishment; but the righteous into life eternal. * (75) 

For we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ.” (76) 

This is the Catholic faith: which except a man believe faithjully, he 
cannot Le saved, 

As this is only a repetition of the same sentiment with which the 
Creed begins, it is needless to produce the passages of scripture on 
which it is founded. 

Thus have lendeavoured to prove, that the whole of the Atha- 
nasian Crecd is founded upon scripture; and as such, we are bound 
to believe it. With the scriptures it must stand or fall: but fall it 
never cau; since the ‘lrinity in Unity is one of those eternal doc- 
trines, against which the gates of Hell shall never prevail. It was 
the doctrine of the Patriarehs, the Prophets, the Apostles, and the Mar- 
tyrs, and it will be the doctrine of all true believers to the end of time. 

It is not only well known that this Creed, or rather Exposition of the 
Creed, was not conipiled by Athanasius, but it appears highly pro- 
bable, if not absolutely certain, that it was composed by Hilary, Bishep 
of Arles, about the year 430 ; that the concealment of his pame might 
have arisen from his not being in favour either with the See of Rome, or 
the implic.t followers of St. Angustin: and that it took the name of 
the Athanasian Faith or Creed, trom its containing the orthodex and 
catholic Faith taught by St. Athanasius, in opposition to the contrary 
scheme of the. Arian heresy ; just as the equivocal title of apostolical, 
given to the Roman Creed, occasioned the mistake of its being framed 
by the Apostles. ‘he precise time of its first reception in the Chris- 
tian Church has not hitherto been proved. The oldest testimony now 
extant isthat of the council of Autun, held about 605 ; by a decree 
of which the clergy were ordered to recite it, on pain of Episcopal 
censure; as they still are by the laws of England. Ju Bene’t College 
Library, Cambridge, is a copy of this Creed, written not later than the 
time of Nothelngs, Archbishop of Canterbury in 735, which was 
once the property of Archbishop Thomas Beckett: but there are 
copies still existing of much higher antiquity. The dampatory clause 
is no more a part of this Creed, than it is of any other ; for, in early 
times, it was added to every Creed.” 


P.S. That the celebrated text in the first Epistle of St. John, 
** There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one,” is genuine, I refer my 
readers toa review of Dr. Lawrence’s remarks on Griesbach’s New 
Testament, in the British Critic for the present year; in which its 
genuineness issatistactorily established. | do not, in any part of this 
examinition, profess to have produced the best proofs ; for I scarcely 
looked into any author : bat merely set down the texts which occurred 
to my recollection when writing calamo currente for pulpit delivery. 





(74) Dan. xii. 2. (75) Matt. xxv. 46. 
(70) Rom, xiv. 19; 2Cor. v. 10. 
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ABINGDON LETTER, as pub- 
lished for the satisfaciion of the 
Socicty of Friends, 85. Remarks 
oh its bigotry and intolerance,: 
87. Its authenticity considered, 
With remarks on the conduct of 
the friends of the Bible Society 
respectingit, ibid. The question 
whether it was written by a Quaker 
ora Churchman, considered, ibid. 
Fhe evidence in the Cambridge 
Chronicle on the subject, consi- 
‘dered, 90. 

Adolphus, Mr., his prize Poem called 
Niobe, 100. 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, an 
Ode to him, considered, 269. Re- 
marks on tlie excellence of his 
character, ibid. 

Alicia de Lacy, an Historical Ro- 
mance, considered, 145. 

Allies, their conduct in suffering the 
valuable productions of art plun- 
deréd from othér nations, to re- 
main in Paris, strongly censured, 
252. 

Altitudes, mode of measuring them 
by the Barometer, 692. - 

American hospitality, remarkable 

instance of, 5338: 

writer, remarks of one 
onthe conduct of his govertiment 
respecting impressineut of seamen 
by the British, 559. 

Americans, their exclusion from the 
fisheries on the Coast of British 





North America, recommended, 
42. Monstrous cruelties exercised 
by them on the Indians in Canada, 
177. Barbarous moje Of fighting 
among them, 552. ‘Their war with 
Great Britain, shewn to be of 
French origin, 594. 

An old Scotch Curate, Letter from 
one in defence of Scottish Epis- 
copacy, 48¥. 

Antijacobin Review, the object of its 
establishment explained, 363. 

Antijacobia Review, a new Cana. 
dian work socalled, remarked’ on, 
174, Letter signed Jacobus on 
the subject, describing the mali 
nity of its Author, ibid. Another 
Letter in which are some hints as 
to the writer, 178 to 181. 

Anti-Trinitarian Bill, interesting 
Letter on the subject of its Re- 
peal, 591. The melancholy effects 
to be apprehended, from that mea- 
sure, S92. 

Aristides’ Otiservations on the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Assem- 
bly of Lower Canada, against the 
Judges there, 293, S0v. 

Aristotle, his systent of politics, con- 
sidered, 466. 

Armida ; or the Enchanted Island: 
a dramatic piece, favourably con- 
sidered, 462. 

A Sketch from Nature; a Moral 
Poem, 150. 

A short Excursiov in France in 1814, 


Appenpix, Antisac, Review, 1814. 3 C 
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considered, with remarks on its 
character, 250. The Anthor's 
te of the drawings of the 

enus di Medici and Apollo di 
Belvidere, censured, 251. His Ob- 
servations on the Cossacks, 54. 
On the Parisians, shewn to be 
erroneous, 256. On the Character 
of Buonaparte, 257. On French 
Morality, 250. 

Ashort Sketch of Paris. in its im- 
proved state, 579. Its Utility com- 
mended, 584, 555. 

| ei. Query, proposed, 486. 
thanasian Creed, the truth of its 
Doctrines, considered, 342. 

Athanasian Creed, examined, 694 
to 704. 

BACK LANE PARLIAMENT, a 
Convention in Ireland so called, 
Remarks on a Libe) drawn up in 
it against the established authori- 
ties of that country, 187, 189, 
194. 

Balloon, Journal kept by a Gentle- 
man, during an excursion in one, 
685. Kemarkable circumstance 
attending tlie ascent of one, 686. 
Remarks on the formation of gas 
for the filling of a balloon, 688. 
On a fire balloon, 689. On the 
materials and formation of a bal- 
loon, ibid. 

Barnes, Mr., his Evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the East India Shipping 
Bill, remarked on, 525. 

Barometer, its use in measurin 
heights, 692, An Equation Table 
for it, 693. ‘ . i 

Belsham, Mr., a Unitarian, his opi- 
nion on a recent repea! of certain 
Clauses affecting that Sect, quoted, 
1:4. His Writings and Doctrines, 
considered, 119. An assertion by 
him respecting the Unitarians and 
Tertullian, contradicted, 260. The 
like respecting Marcion, an ancient 
Heretic and his Gospel, 262. 

Bentinck. Lord Wm., his Conduct 
in the Government of Sicily, ap- 
plauded, 6, 371, 373. In the 
Capture of Genoa, 7. 

Bishops, their silence on the passing 
of the Bill repealing the Laws 
affecting the Unitarians, acconnted 
for, 115. 

Bishoppe, late Lient. Col., Sketch 
of bis Life and Services, 201. His 
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great abilities, considered, 262, 
His conduct in Canada, applanded, 
ibid. His influence over the In- 
dian watriors in that country, 203. 
His deati:, ibid. 

Bo-ue, Captain, remarks on his 
death in the memorable battle of 
Leipzig, 9. The importance of his 
Services considered and recom. 
mendid to the favourable eonsi- 
deration of Government, ibid. 
Extract from Sir Charles Stewart's 
Dispatches on the subject, ibid. 
His case further considered, 10, 
11. 

Bramins, remarks on their insolence 
towards Europeans, 458. Their 
character further considered, 444, 

British North American Colonies, 
their competency to supply the 
West Indies with provisions, in- 
sisted on, 44. 

Bull, his evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
on the subject of Oak Timber, 
considered, 599. 

Buonaparte, the conduct of the AHies 
in treating ‘im on a footing of 
equality after his dethronement, 
Strongly censured, 16. His seizure 
and subsequent removal of the 

ope to France, censidered, 18. 

is imprisonment of his Holiness, 
and his intention to raise Cardinal 
Fesch to the papacy, 20. His go- 
vernment, considered and com- 
pared with that of the Bourbons, 
81. His Address to the Deity 
fiom Elba, 204. His character 
and pretensions to be considered a 
hero, discussed, 257. Anew and 
Singular extraction assigned to 
him, 579. Curious anecdotes and 
remarks respecting him, 580 to 
582, 585. 

Burke, Edmund, observations on his 
reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion, 123, 356. On the various 
revolutionary writers who replied 
thereto, $57. 

CALVIN, Dialogue between him 
and Latimer on their respective 
doctrines, 378. =| he 

Canada, observations on the neces- 
sity fora new boundary between 
itand the United States, and for 
certain regulations as to the navi- 
gation of the Jakes there, 59, 40. 
Some of its Jaws described, 40@ 
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to.408. Its present boundary to- 
wards the United States, cousi- 
dered, 5357. 

Canadian poetry, specimens of, 205 
to 207. 

Cape of Good Hope, its impor- 
tance to Great Britain asa Colony, 
demonstrated, 465. 

Carnatic, the very high price at 
which lands are Ict there, consi- 
dered, 454. Tue mode of the culture 
ot Indigo there, ibid. The melan- 
choly effects of the land winds in 
that econntry, 435. 

Caraot, M., his memorial to Lonis 
XVIII. considered, 472. The man. 
ner in which it became public, 
475. His remarks on the cause and 
issue of the Revolution, ibid. His 
accnsation ayvainst the Emigrants, 
reprobated, 474. Proved to have 
been a Rebel and Regicide, 176. 
His pretended justitication of the 
murder of Louis NVI. refuted, 477. 
Most atrocious passage, quoted, 
478. Another curious passage, 
ibid. Other extracts, in which he 
endeavours to render the King of 
France odious to his subjects, 479. 
His notions of patriotism, 451. 
The consideration of his Memorial 
resumed, 561. Much false reason- 
ing and misrepresentation of histo- 
sical facts, by him, 563. Singular 
accusation, preferred by him against 
the French nation, 564. Sensible 
remarks, extracted, 565. Sketch 
of his Lite, ibid. His Speech on 
being accensed by the Convention, 
567. He is calied to the Tribu- 
nate, 569. His Speech in oppo- 
sition to Buonaparte’s assumption 
of the imperial dignity, 570. His 
letter to Buonaparte, shortly before 
the dethrenement of the latter, 574. 

Catholic Question, rematks on a 
full Keport of the Debates in the 
Honse of Commons on that sub- 
ject, 586. Observations on a re- 
cent resolution to agitate the ques- 
tion again, ibid. 

Charles I., the conduct of the Par- 
liament in his reign, considered as 
un example to the present age, 194. 
‘the remarks of an elegant his- 
torian on the subject, 195. 

Charles LV, of Spain, instance of his 
subserviency, and that of the Prince 
of Peace to Buonaparte, 13. 
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Charleston, in America, described, 
545. Remarks on its police, and 
filthiness of its suburbs, ibid. The 
avarice of its inhabitants, eonsi- 
dered, 546, The Slave Market 
there, described, 517. 

Chauserel Mountain in Switzerland, 
its height above the level of the 
sea, 693. 

Christianity, Concise Demonstration 
of the three great doet: ines of, 107, 
What is, and what is not, Cbris- 
tianity, ibid, to108. Its propaga- 
tion in the East Ludies, considered, 
with remarks on the conduct of 

~ the East India Company, 440. 

Church of England, the exceilencies 
of its tenets and discipline, de- 
scribed, 70. Remarks on the vari- 
ous enemies by which it isencou - 
tered, 71. Its present danger, con- 
sidered, 73, 105. The certain late 
measures of government, consi- 
dered, highly dangerous to it, 106. 

Churches, remarks on the shameful 
negligence and inattention observ- 
able in the congregations iu them, 
567. 

Churchman, first reasons of one 
against division, 579. 

Clapham, Rey. Mr., his visitation 
sermon, preached at Blandford, 
Knoaresborough, in August, 1814, 
considered, 248. His remarks on 
the Missionary and Bible Societies, 
ibid, 249. His definition of an 
Evangelical preacher, 249. Con- 
cluding remarks on his sermon, 250, 

Clare, Lord, Chancellor of Ircland, 
extract from his speech on the 
regent conduct of the disaffected 
Irish, 187. 

Clarendon, Lord, remark by him on 
the period immediately preceding 
the grand rebellion, not altogether 
inappligable to the present period, 
SUd. 

Clarke, Col. his abilities as a com- 
mander, and his services jaCanada, 
considered, 203. 

Clericus Anglicanus, his letter on the 
repeal of the AntieTrinitarian bill, 
591, 

Coals, the present high price of, 
lamented, with hints respecting 
the proper measures for reducing 
it, 543. 

Committee, the report of that ofthe 

House of Assembly of Lower Cana, 
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da, on the condnct and proceedings 
of Judges Sewelland Monk, 400. 
Its Resolutions thereon, 409. 
Heads of impeachment prepared 
by it against Chies Justice Sewell, 
417. AgainstChiefJ nsticeMork,422. 
Congreve's Rockets, their utility 
fally established, 9, 10, 11. 
Constitution, the excellence of that of 
Great Britain, considered ,75to 75. 
Cossacks, remarks onthcir character 
and utility to the Russian Govern- 
ment, 254. : 
Crawford, Mr., his poem called* The 
Olive Branch,” considered, with 
extracts, $51. His Invocation, 
ibid. Execllent reflections, 355. 
Character of the poem, 356. 
Cures, remarkable ones by the effect 
of imagination, 139. 
DAU BENY, Dr., his “ Few plain 
' Thoughts on the Liturgy of the 
Church of England,” considered, 


362. Just encominum on the work 
and its author, 365, 364. His 


objections to the most common 
objections to the formof prayer, 
365. Excellent directions how to 
use it, 366. Just observations on 
the Sacrament, 368. Undeniable 
conclusi.n drawn from the ends 
and use of the two Sacraments, 
368. Earnest exhortation bv him 
respecting schism, 570. The Tract 
strongly recommended, ibid. 

Defoe, Dan., his character vindicated 
against the attack of Mr. Pope, 
in the Duanciad, 459. 

Deism, its doctrines compared with 
those of Unitarianism, 265. 

Dennis, Rev. Mr. His examination 
of the Athanasian Creed, 695. 

De Rottenburg,Gen.,his deciaration 
of martial lawin Canada, justified, 
180. 

Dialogues of the dead, between Cal- 
vin and Latimer, $78. 

Didymus's letter on astrology, 486. 

Diplomatic ignorance, — eurious 
instance of, 41. 

Dubashes, remarkson their character 
in the East Indies, 444. 

EAST India goods, a list of ware- 
housing duties to be paid on them 
by the East India Company, 97. 

_ East India Company, shewn to havo 

a powerful inducement to en- 

ee eeE belding ia India, 168. 

Fheir conduct with respect to the 
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introduction of Cliristianity inte 
their territorics, ‘censured, 447. 
Their government in India, con- 
sidered, 448. 451. Hints for its 
melioration, 455, 456. 

East Indies, statements shewing the 
increase cf ship-buiiding there, 
p07. ‘The claims of its people on 
the British government, to the 
admission of their vessels to registry 
in England, 510, 

Edgeworth, Miss, a particular cir- 
cumstance in her Novel called 
** Patronage,” noticed aud depre- 
cated, 51. 

Editor, the, his reply to a charge 
made against him, in which he 
pleads guilty, 362. 

Electricity, remarkable instance of 
cure, by means of, 150, 

Emigrants, their character justified 
against the attacks of M. Carnot, 
474 to 476. 

Evg:ish langnage, remarks on the 
little attention paid to its cul- 
tivation, °6). 

Episcopacy, the state of,in Scotland, 
considered, 270. Sketch of its his- 
tory, ibid, to 273. The conduct of its 
Bishops and Clergy at the revolu- 
tion, censured, 273. Vindicated, 
¥77, The present character of its 
Clergy applanded, 278. ‘The sub- 
ject resumed, 482 to 485, 

Episcopalians, their adoption of the 
articles of the church of England, 
shewn, 483. Canon framed in a 
Synod of them, ibid, another on pre- 
sentations, 484. 

Epistolary Selections for the im- 
provemeat of young persons m 
letter writing, recently published, 
recommended, 150. 

Essay Writing, the utility of, con- 
sidered, 46. 

Etruria, Queen of, Memoirs of her, 
written by herself, translated froin 
the Italian, 14. The creation of 
her husband King of Etruria by 
Buonaparte, and her journey to 
Tuscany, described, i2, 13, Her 
treatment there, and subsequent 

journey to Spain, 15. Farther in- 

stance of barbarous treatment of 
her by ®uonaparte, 14. She is 
conveyed to Nice, and treated as 

a state prisoner, 15. Her en- 

deavour to escape to England is 

frustrated, and she is sent by 
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Buonaparte to a Monastry, 15. 
She is confined a prisoner at Rome 
aud afterwards liberated, 17. 

Evangelical preacher, strange asser- 
tion by one from the pulpit, 345. 

FERMOR, Mr., his evidence before 
the Committee of the Honse of Com- 
mons, on the subject of British oak 
timber, considered, 499. 

Fernyhough, Rev. Mr., his poems on 
various occasions, Considered, 171, 
Lines by him addressed to the late 
Mr. ¥itt, ib, To Edmund Burke, 
178. Description of the French 
and Englivh trees of liberty, 124 
‘To the memory of Josiah Spode, 
esq. 125, 

Fisher, Mr. his work on the import- 
ance of the Cape of Good Hope as 
a colony to Great Britain, &c. con- 
sidered, 465. 

Fox, Mr. lines written on his histo- 
rical fraginent, 66. 

Fragment, a poetical one, 290. 

Fragment, 2 classical one, 633. 

Free Writers, a class of persons 
s0 called, humourously described, 
629. 

French nation, pathetic address to, 
before the dcthronemnnt of Buo- 
naparte,79. ‘Their character hap- 
pily described, ibid. Their ancient 
government nnder the Bourbons, 
considered and compared with that 
of Buonaparte, 81. The influence 
of the revolution on their charac- 
ter, 258. ‘The eustom among them 
of varying proper names agree. 
ably to the idiom of their own 
tongue, censured, 433. 

French revolution, a comparative dis- 
play of the different opinions of 
the most distinguished British wri- 
ters on that event, considered, 356. 
The contents of the third volume, 
with general observations on the 
utility of the work, 362. 

GAME Laws, their existence in Ame- 
rica remarked on, 543. 

Gas lights, an important advantage 
attending them pointed out, 606. 
Genoa, the difficulty and inyportance 
of its capture by Lord Wm. Ben- 

tinck, described, 7. 

Genius and wit, distinguished, 457. 

Georgia, the manners of its inhabi- 
tants described, 551. Swindling 
transaction of its government, ibid. 

Gilmore, Mr. his important evidence 
before the committee of the House 


of Commons, on the East India 
Shipping Bill, 599. 


Godwin, bis system of moral philo- 


sophy described, 6.6. 

Goldsmith, Mr. his translation of 
General Carnot's Memorial to Louis 
XVIII. with the General's life and 
speeches in the national conven- 
tion and tribunal, 472, 561. | 

Grant, Mr. his address to the com- 
mittee of the House of Cemmons 
on the East Tadia shipping bill, 
considered, 5138. 

Grattan, Mr. his description of the 
character of the late Lord Cha- 
tham, 459. 

Great Britain, reflections on her pre- 
sent exalted station in the scale of 
nations, 5. ‘The alarming decrease 
of slip-building there, cousidered, 
160. The question as to the state 
of ship-building within that king- 
dom, and t.te policy of encourag- 
ing it. considered, 51. 

Grenville, lord, remarkable expres- 
sions used by him, according to the 
Morning Chrowiele; on the subject 
of the Slave Trade, 159. 

Grotius, his letter on the subject of 
American veracity, 278. 

HAMPSHIRE, the third report of the 
society there, for the education of 
the infant poor, on Dr. Bells plan, 
462. 

Hanson, Capt. remarks on his short 
journal et a voyage to Sicily in 
1810, and an excursion from Mes- 
sina to Syracuse, by way of Etna 
aud Ca‘ania,in 1811, 1. Remarks 
on his death and character, ibid. 
Specimen selected from his work, 
2. Remarks on the monament 
erected to iis memory iv the church 
of Villa Franca, 8. 

Harrison, General, his letter to Ge- 
neral Vincent, complaining of the 
cruelties exercised by the Indians 
towards American prisoners, ¢on- 
sidered, 176. The character of 
General Proctor vindicated from a 
charge of encouraging such craele 
ties,i77. The true cause of them 
stated, ibid. 

Harrison, Mr. the substance of his 
reply before the select committee 
of the House of Commons, on Last 
Todia-built sipping, on Tuerday, 


June v6, 1814, on the whote vase, 
385 to 400---498 to 536. 
Harvey, Dig. lis evideuge before a 
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committee of the House of Com. 
mons in support of the plenty of 
oak timber at present in this coun- 
try, considered, 397. 

Hevne. Dr. his tracts, historical and 
statistical, on India, considered, 
483 to 456. Important sugges- 
tions respecting the resources of 
the Mysore country, 458. His re- 

_ marks on the diamond mines of the 
East India Company, 439, 440. 
The contents of the Fifth Tract 
extremely important, 440, Of the 
Tenth, ditto, containing desultory 
remarks on the British government 
in India, 448. 

Hil), Rev, Rowland, his proceedings, 
considered, 487. Senseless panc- 
gyric on him, 488. 

Hindoos, the prejadice in their favor 
in this country, considered, 441. 
Their real character and religion, 
442. The frequer-y of perjury 
among them, remarked on, 448. 
Their private characters, and their 
reputed charity, 445. ‘The expe- 
diency of the introduction of cliris- 
tianity among them, considered, 
446. Their system of medicine 
she wing their ignorance, 448. Their 
government considered, and shewn 
to be defective, 450 to 455. 

Holland, Dr. his excellent sermon on 
the Imputation cast upon the regu- 
lar clergy of not preaching the 
Gospel, with extracts, considered, 
209 to 217. Remarks on its great 
merits, and the abilities of the 
author, 210. His text, and his vin- 
dication of the regular clergy 
against various charges of the sec- 
taries, 11. Dangerous conse- 
quence arising from the methodis- 
tical doctrine of instantaneous con- 

. Version, 213. Refutes the charge 
of lukewarmness so frequently 
brought against the regular clergy, 
214. Eloquent conclusion of his 
sermon, 215. Concluding remarhs 
on its excellence, 216, 

Horatia, her letters on vanity, with 
reflections on it, 48 to 50. 

Hoisley, bishop, his able remarks on 
slavery, 156. 

EIutchinson, Mr, Hely, anecdote of 
him, 460, 

Elutton, Rev. G. his dialogue be- 
_tween a minister of the Church of 

~ England ‘and his Parishioner, con- 
sidered, 149. 


Hymn, written by an invalid on the 
late ceneral thanksgiving, 326. 

IMAGINATION, instances of its 
efficacy in the cure of certain dis 
eases, 150 to 133. 

Impressment of seamen, numerous 
statements trom the Register, an 
Ameriean newspaper, respecting 
American seamcn, pretended to 
have been impressed by the Bri« 
tish, with counter .tatements, shew- 
ing their fallacy, 278 te 493. 

India, its competency to furnish na- 
val stores shewn on the testimony 
of varions persens, 171. The ori- 
gin and progress of ship-building 
there, described, 172 to 174. ‘The 
want of inns thee complained of, 
437. 

Lndia-built Ships, reasons offered for 
imposing a duty on, 95. The in- 
creasing number of them adwitted 
to registry complained of, 161. 

Indians, the proper boundaries be- 
tween them and the United States 
to be insisted on in a pacific treaty 
with the latter, 41. Remarks on 
their attachment to the British, and 
their interests recommended to the 
attention of the government, 42. 

Ireland, remarks on the government 
of a late lord lieutenant there, 184 
to 190. The conduct of the sedi- 
tious in that country cousidered, 
187 to 201. 

Irish Judges, their character vindi- 
cated against the attacks of the 
seditious, 188, 197. 

Jacobinism, its character described, 
ivi. 

Jephthah, a poem, favourably cone 
sidered, 587. 

Jolinson, Dr. lines on, 27. 

Judges in Canada, the attack on them 
by the House of Assembly there, 
considered and detailed at lengtl., 
295 te 32d. 

K ETT, Rev. Mr. his Choice Collec- 
tion of Bons Mots considered, 457. 
iis vindication of Daniel Defoe 
approved, 459. Elegant transia- 
tion of French lines, 461. Re- 
marks on the merits of the work, 
462. 

King, Mr. his excellent speech in the 
American House of Representatives 
against an increase of taxation, as 


proposed by the Committee of: 


Ways and Means, considered, 592. 
His opinion on the nature of the 
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war with England, 595. His rea- 
sous for his vote against the scheme 
of finance stated seriitim, 595 to 
691. His remarks on the oppres- 
sive conduct of his goverument 
towards New England, 602. His 
vindication of the motives of those 
who oppose the government of Mr. 
Madison, 604. 

LADIES’ POCKETS, curious obser- 
vations on, 58, 60. Curious dia- 
logue on the subject, 60. 

Lambert, Mr. the second volume of 
his Travels through Canada and the 
United States considered, 537 to 
560. His interesting journey from 
Charleston to Savannah described, 
549. His remarks on Mr, Jeifer- 
son, 557. 

Land-winds, their dreadfal effects in 
some parts of the East Indies, de- 
scribed, 437. 

Latimer, dialogue between him and 
Calvin oa their respective doc- 
trines, 373. 

Latin line, remarkable one, 462, 

Legislytive Council of Lower Cana- 
da, tucir resolutions and protest 
against the impeachment of the 
two chief justices by the House of 
Assembly, 429. 

Leonard, Mr, his letters on the sub- 
ject of the claim of the British 
government to the islands in Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay, 373, 377. His 
seizure of some American vesscls 
there described, 374, 375, 490 to 
498. 

Letter from Horatio, 49. 

«+++ tothe Editor, 53. 

+++ todo. 60. 

see to do. 181. 

+-e* froman Old English Curate to 
the Editor, 270. 

eres todo, 278. 

sree to do. 308. 

+++ to Lord Liverpool, 371. 

s++* to the Editor, 482. 

-+-+ on Astrology, 486. 

see tothe Editor, 488. 

+++ + to do. 591. 

sees todo. 606. 

see to do. 6z3. 

Liturgy of the Clurch of England, 
its excellence ably considered, 562. 

Liverpool, Lord, a letter to him on 
the importance of Sicily to Great 
Britain, 371. 

Loudon official accounts, shewing 


the alarming decrease of ships 
building in that port, 160. 

London Itinerant Society, its nature 
and object fully described, 110, 
Remarks thereon, and on certain 
ministers connected with it, 112 
to 114, 

Louis the Sixteenth, excellent re- 
marks on his character, 

—— the Eighteenth, 83. His appeal to 
the French nation before the over- 
throw of Buonaparte, ibid. His 
endeavours to promote an obser- 
vance of religion in his people ap- 
plauded, 259. 

Louisiana, its purchase, with :"lorida, 
hy the American government, from 
France, considered, 558. 

Lower Canada, remarks on the at- 
tack of the House of Assembly 
there on the judges,@81. Further 
remarks on thcir proceedings, 293 
to 299. ‘Their attack on the go- 
vernor, 294. Their leader de- 
scribed, ibid. The real object of 
their proceedings, 296. Supple- 
mentary Remarks, 500—307. Theie 
former attempts at encroachment 
onthe powers of the other con- 
stituted anthorities considered, 
with the conduct of the governor 
thereon, 300. The consideration 
of their proceedings resun..d, 400, 
Their proceedings and resolutioas 
against the two chief justices, 415, 
416. ‘Their petition to the Prince 
Regent thereon, 424. They adopt 
the heads of impeachment pres 

aged by their Committee, 496. 
vaeir address to his Excellency 
the governor, with his answer 
thereto, 428, 499. Their resolu. 
tions and charge against him in 
consequence ot that answer, 499.— 

Low Calvinism, judicious remarks on 
the doctiine ef, 315, 346. 

Ludiow, Mr. his correspondence re- 
lative to the seizure of the Ameri- 
can sloop Falmouth, 490, 4y2. 

MACKENROT, Mr. his secret Me- 
moirs of the Hon, Cochrane John- 
stone, of the Hon. Vice-Admiral 
Sir Alexander Forrestet Cochrane, 
K. B. and of Sir Thomas John 
Cochrane, 146. The correctness 
of his motives questioned, ibid, 
to 148. 

Macknaghten, Hononrable Justice, 
his letters in reply to Mr. Wayte 
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on Mr. Sherson’s case, 659, 663. 
His remarks on the trial, 678. , 
Mansfield, Lord, profound observa- 
tion by him to his majesty, 504, 
Marriage, interesting essay on the 

subject of, 54. 

Marsh, Dr. his statement on the sub- 
ject ef the Abingdon letter, 85. 
Forcible comments on the subject 
by him, 90 to 95. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, observations 
on his Vindicie Gallica, and on 
his subsequent change of principles 
evinced in his lectures in Lincoln's 
Inn Hail, 357. Sagacions predic- 
tion of his, 353: Profligate and 
foolish assertion by him, 359. His 
ownremark respectir.g Mr. Burke's 
observation on nobility contradict- 
ed by hix subsequent condnet, 359. 
Remarkable extract from the 
Vindicixe Gallicar, 560. 

Madison, Mr. letters between him 
and Mr. Merry the British Ambas- 
sador at Washington, on the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Leonard respect- 
ing American vessels in Passama- 
quoddy Bay, 375, 376. 

Man, formed by Providence for a 
social and religious being, 470. 

Merry, Mr. his letter on the subject 
of the seizure of the American 
Sloop Falmouth, 492. 

Methodists, remarks on the great in- 
crease of, in the United States of 
America, 558 Instance of their 

extravagant acting and horrid blas- 
phemy, ibid, 515. 

Middlesex, the address of its justices 
of the peace to the Prince R@@nt 
on the subject of the late glorious 
peace, 151. 

Milner, Dr, the third edition of his 
pamphlet on the miraculous cure 
of Wineftid White considered, 
196. His exaggeration of the de- 
scription of the medical attendants 
in order to adorn his miracle, ex- 
posed, 128. Remarkable instance 
of his credulity and superstition, 
151. Instance of false statements 
by him highly reprehensible, 142. 
His arguments in favour of the 
authenticity of the legend of St. 
Winefrid, 142. 

Miracles, circumstances peculiar to 
those recorded in scripture describ- 
ed, 155. Numerous instances of 
such enumerated in, 136. Cautions 


Index. 


recommended against the imposi- 
tion of false miracles, 157. 
Mitchell, Mr. his evidence before a 
committee of the House ef Com- 
mons on the policy of building ships 
in Tudia, conidered, 520, 526. 
Some parts of it detailed, 522. 
Monk, Chicf Jastice, the proceedings 
of the House of Assembly of Lower 
Canada against him, cousidered, 
181, 293, 400, 
Montesquieu, remarks on his 


enius 
and character, 255. His political 
writings considered, 467. His prin- 


cipal errors enumerated, 469. 

Morean, General, remarks on the 
great sensation occasioned by his 
death, 330. His carly services 
considered, ibid. His birth anid 
early life described, 331. His ar- 
rest and trial by Buonaparte, 352. 
Remarkable anecdote of him, 
333. Two interesting anecdotes of 
him, 355. Saying of his respecting 
Bwonaparte, 581. 

Morice, Mr. his examination by Mr. 
Harrison before a committee of the 
House of Commons on the East 
India Shiping Bill, 168 to 170. 

M‘Taggart, his evidence before a 
comnittee of the House of Com- 
mons on the East India Shipping - 
Bill, considered, 531 to 535. 

My Uncle, a humorous parody, 66: 

Mysore, remarks on the resources, 
&c. of that country, 158. On its 
inhabitants, ibid. 

NAVY, the proportion thereof built 
in the private yards and existing in 
April, 1815, shewn, 163. ‘Table of 
the duration of such vessels, 167. 
Their employment, ibid, 

Nerva, some excel'ent letters under 
the signature of, inserted in the 
Mon'real Herald, considered, 181 
to 201. 

New Brunswick, joint address of its 
council and House of Representa: 
tives, on the subject of the [stands 
in Passamaquoddy Bay, 494. 

New England, favourable account 
of the females of that conutry, 
555. The present neglected and 
oppressed state of, under the 


American government, shewn, 597 
to 601. 

New York, interesting description 
of, shewing the effects of the em- 
bargo on its commerce, 


au9 to 
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j4t. The price of eommodities 
there before and after the embar- 
go, 541, 

Niobe, a poem, lately recited in the 
theatre at Oxford, 100. 

Nova Scotia, the want of communi- 
cation between it and Canada, ac- 
cording to the preseat boundaries, 
complained of, 40. 

Novels and Novel Writers, remarks 
on, %17. 

OAK TIMBER, its pretended scar- 
city in Great Britain refuted, 162 
—164. Table of its consumption 
for certain years,163. Mr. Money’s 
computation of its annual” con- 
sumption shewn to be an exagge- 
ration, 164. The different argu- 
ments used in support of its pre- 
tended scarcity ably refuted, 390. 
Its cultivation as affecting that of 
corn, considered, 394. Evidence as 
to its pretended scarcity, 498. 

Outlines of the science of politics for 
the use of universities in the states 
of western Europe, 466. Remarks 
on the abilities of the author, ibid. 
His observations on Aristotle's 
treatise on politics, ibid. On the 
political writings of Montesquien, 
and his Esprit des Loix, 467 to 470. 
On the object of Providence in 
the formation of man, 470. 

PAINE, THOMAS, remarks on his 
principles and philosophy, 626. 

Paris, rematks on the recent im- 
provements there, 580. Singular 
attraction there, 584. 

Parish, Dr. an excellent discourse 
delivered by him at Byfield, in the 
State of Massachusetts, in which 
the conduct of the American go- 
ment is censured, and the sufferings 
of America compared with those of 
Israel, 607 to 62x. 

Parisians, their character considered, 
with remarks on a singular feature 
in it, 581—-585. 

Passamaquoddy Bay, letters on the 
subject of the British claim to the 
islands therein, 373 to 378, 490to 
497. The recent possession of them 
by the British goverument, consi- 
dered, 497. 

Peace, its effects on the Ship-building 
interests of Great Britain, 170. 

Personal Pronouns, curious petition 
from them to the editor, 53. 

Philippart, Mr. his Memoi:s of Ge- 
neral Moreau, considered, $29. 
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Remarks on the authorities on which 
the facts stated in bis wok are 
founded, 35z. Statement. by him 
respecting Louis 16th, donabted, 
534. ‘The style thereof considered, 
536. 

Pitt, Mr. lines written under a por- 
trait of him, 65. Verses written 
during his retirement, 67. 

Plain Thonghts on Division; a Vil- 
lage Sermon, favourable remarks, 
on, 575. Extracts from, 576. The 
complaints of the methodists against 
it described, 578. 

Pope, Mr. lines on the conversion of 
his pleasure grounds at ‘T'wicken- 
ham into a kitchen garden, 64, 

Pope, The, his seiazure by Bvona- 
parte and his removal to Franer, 
considered, 18. Impious compar'- 
son made by one of his attendants, 
19, His attention to the temporal 
interests of his church remarked 
on, ibid. His confinement by Buo- 
naparte, with remarks on his firm- 
ness in refusing to abdicate his 
pontifical throne, 20. 

Pope, Mr. his new edition of a prac- 
tical abridgment of the custom and 
excise laws recommended to public 
notice, 149. 

Pratt, Mr. hymn on the late general 
thanksgiving attributed to him, 5v8. 

Predestination, the wild and danger- 
ous doctrine of described, 2172. 
Its doctrine considered iu a dia- 
logue between Calvin aud Latimer, 
378 to 384. 

Principle, Public, what it really is, 
33. The constitution both in 
church and state supported by it, 
ibid, 35. 

Private Yards, various tables shewing 
their importance for ship building 
in a national point of view, 145 to 
168. 

Prostitutes, their increase in come 
mercial towns accounted for, 546. 

Provisions, the want of proper re- 
gulatious in the sale of, in this 
country, considered, 542. 

REFORMERS, a vindication of 
them, 625. 

Regular Clergy, ably defended from 
the varions charges of the sectaries, 
209 to 217. 

Religious Topics, their total banish- 
ment from social conversation in 
genteel circles regretted, 51. 

Reszlutions, excellent ones, of: the 
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society for the distribution of tracts 
in defence of the united church of 
England and Ireland, 30. 

Revenue, the serious efforts thereon 
to be apprehended from the in. 
tended employment of India built 
ships, considered, 168. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Mr. Shee’s 
commemoration of him, 20. Re- 
marks on his abilities as a painter, 
21. The complaint generally pre- 
ferred against the instability of his 
colours accounted for, 25. Further 
remarks on his excellencies as a 
painter, 24. 

Roberts. Mr. his animadversions on 
Dr. Milner’s account of the mira- 
culons cure of Winefrid White at 
St. Winefrid’s Well,1¢6. His defi- 
pition of a miracle, 127. His re- 
marks on the case, and on the rea- 
soning of the doctor and of other 
Popish divines, 127. Further ex- 
poses the doctor's extreme temerity 
in hazarding general assertions, 
229. Cites acase falsifying a rash 
assertion of the doctor, 130. His 
remarks on scripture miracles, 155. 
His conclusions from cases of re- 
markabie cures adduced by him and 
duly certified, 138. His exposure 
of the faithlessness of the doctor, 
240, 141. His remarks on the 
doctor’s arguments in support of 
the authenticity of the legend of 
St. Winefrid, 142. On the false- 
hood of that legend, 145. On the 
garbled manner in which Dr, Mil- 
ner has given his account, 144, Fa- 
vourable concluding remarks on 
the merits of the tract, 145. 

Roman Catholic Religion, its absur- 
dities and corruptions, considered, 


70. 

SACRAMENT, the great neglect of 
in the church remarked on, 367. 
Sadler, Mr. his ascent in his balloon 
from Hacknev, is Angust, 1811, 
described, with many scientific ob- 

servations, 6v3. 

Sadler, Mr. conclusion of a journal 
keptby a gentleman during an 
Aerial Voyage with him from 
Hackney; in Angust, 1811, 635. 

Schism, the language of St. Paul on 
the subject of, considered, 576. 
The sin of incontestibly proved, 
ibid. Farther remarks on it, 577, 
$78. The first reasons of a church- 
wan against it, 579. 
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Scriptures, the necessity for am ex- 
planation of them in the hands of 
the common people urged, 36. 

Sectaties, the three most numerous 
classes at present in this country 
described, 71. 

Sewell, Chief Justice, the proceed- 
ings of the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada against him, consi- 
dered, 181, 295, 400. 

Sextus, remarkable instance of arti- 

- fice in him, 154. 

Shee, Mr, his commemoration of Rey- 
nolds, considered, 20. His praises 
of Sir Joshua, 21. His poetic 
remarks on various public charac- 
ters, 25. On Mr. Fex, ibid. On 
Mr. Windham, 26. On Dr. John- 
son,27. Elegant panegyric on the 
artof painting, ibid. 

Sheridan, Mr, some excellent advice 
to him, 65. 

suerson, Mr. Remarks on his trial at 
Madras, 655. The arguments of 
the Ceunsel, and the remarks of the 
Judges thereon, 666 to 685. 

Shipbuilders, British, reasons urged 
by them for imposing a duty on 
India-built ships, 95. The protec- 
tion sought by them described, 97. 
The ruinous consequences which 
will ensue to them unless protected 
by the legislature, 100. 

Shipbuilding, the present state of, in 
Great Britain, censidered, 160. 
Its great decrease demonstrated, 
ibid. Its interest combined with 
that of the public, 385. 

Shipwrights, a list of those bred in 
the private yards, 168. 

Sicily, remarks on the excellence of 
its chmate and natural producti- 
ons, 5, The defects of its present 
government, and the erroncons 
policy of Great Britain towards it, 
considered, ibid, ‘The expedience 
of annexing it tothe Britishcrown, 
urged, 5. The administration of 
Lord William Bentinck there, ap- 
tee 6. Its importance to Great 
britain, considered, in a letter to 
Lord Liverpool, 371. The pro- 
priety of the interposition of the 
British government at the Con- 
gress at Vienna, for the mainte- 
nance of the constitution recentl 
established in it, doubted, ibi 
Miserable state of the people un- 
der its former government, feel- 
ingly described, 572. 
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His observations on Nir, 
Belsham’s w ritings and dectrines, 


Slave, humorous anecdote of a female 


one, 547. Instances of cruelty 
among the Americans towards 


them, 548, 549. 

Slave trade, hints for its commutation 
juto legal servitude, i5z. The bes 
haviour of the opposition on the 
subject, censured, ibid. The pro- 
per conduct of Great Britain to= 
wards it, with reference to it, 
pointed out, ibid. The nature and 
duration of the proposed servitude 
described, 154 to 157. The sub 
ject resumed, 325 to 327. 

Smedley, Mr. his poem called Jeph- 
thah, favourably considered, with 
au extract, 587 to 591. 

Smith, Mr. his French dictionary, on 
ancw plan, to assist the pronup- 
ciation of that language, consider. 
ed, 150. 


Society for promoting christian know- ° 


ledge, some remarks ou its com- 
position, 342. 

Socinians, their recent manceuvres in 
Southwark described, 487. Blas- 
phemons and lying assertion of one 
of their preachers, ibid. The re- 
peal of the late act restraining 
their blasphemy, lamented, 488. 
Curious table of evening lectures 
proposed to be delivered in their 
chapel in Southwark, 488. 

Staples, Mr. his evidence before the 
committee of the House of Com- 
mons on English oak timber, 499. 

Stovald, Mr. his evidence betore the 
committee of the House of Com- 
mons on English eak timber, 498. 

St. David's, bishop of, his brief me- 
morial on the repeal of so much 
of the statute 9 and 10 William ILI. 
as relates to persons denying the 
doctrine of the trinity, 105. His 
remaths on the recent repeal of the 
laws against blasphemy, and a de- 
nial of the trinity, 106. On the 
corruptions of scripture by the 
Unitarian advocates, 107. ‘The 
opinion of Mr. Belsaam, an Uni- 
tarian, on the late repeal quoted 
by his lordship, 114. Hjs lordsbip’s 
remarks on the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to obtain the repeal recently 
effected in the year 1792, 116. 
The principe of the bill repealing 
hose laws, considered by him, 117. 
Three. great truths to which he re- 
duced the points at issue, and cer- 
tain pesitious laid down by him, 


ibid, 


119. Concluding remarks on hie 
lordship's advertisement and pre 
face, 1.0. The considerationet ky 
memor al resumed, 2o0. His lend. 
Ship's remarks on certaia other opi- 
nious of Mr. Belsham and trae Gae 
tarians, 62 to v66. Proofs arged 
by him in support of the trinity, 
267. His opmion respecting te 
repeal bill, vos. 

Stuart, honse of, remarks on the con- 
dact of those who, from an attach: 
ment to that family, hazarded taeir 
lives and fortunes, v18. 

Symes, Col, extract trom hisembassy 
to Ava, on the subject of the iaci- 
lity and cheapness of building teak 
ships in Bengal, oz7. ‘the im 
portance of those extracts, consi- 
dered, 528. 

TAYLOR, Mr. his poems on severat 
occasions, considered, with ex. 
tracts, 65 to 68. ' 

Teak-ships, the question of their ad. 
mission to British registry, comsi- 
dered, 498 to 536. 

Tertullian, his belief in the trinity 
asserted, 261, 

“ The Churchman armed against the 
Errors of the Time,” a work so 
called, considered, 29. The divi- 
sion of it explained, 32. Extract 
from the preface, describing its 
objects, 33. Excellent tendency 
of the werk, 35. Auother interest- 
ing extract, 37. 

The Port-Folio,apublication so called, 
considered, 46. Interesting ex- 
tract therefrom, on the subject of 
matrimony, 54. On female dress,57. 

The Adventures of Buonapatte; a uu- 
morous poem, 10%. 

The Choice of a Leader ; a humorous 
political poem, 645. | 
The Imperial Mushroom; a poem, is 

blank verse, 658. 

The Orphans; or the battle of Ne- 
ville’s Cross; a metrical romance, 
considered, 146. 

The Reformers vindicated; or rea. 
sons for the aboution of the pre- 
sent constitution of these reaims, 
65. ‘The author's system unfold- 
ed, 627 10 654. 

The Sailor's grave; a Canadian poem, 
206. - 

Jiader, remarkable instance of bo- 
nesty ip av American one, 560. 
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Trinity, remarks on the prevalence 
of the attacks on its doctrines, at 
the period of the revolutions, and 
on the means adopted in conse- 
quence, 10). 

Trinity ; the doctrine of, considered, 
697. 

Truthunion, his observations on the 
slave trade, 5e5. 

Turkey, the probability of the reli- 
gion of Mahomet being supersed- 
ed by Christianity there, 69. 

VANITY, its prevalence in men as 
well as women, asserted, 47. Re- 
markable instance of, ina gentle- 
man, 48. Interesting letter on the 
subject, by a lady, ibid. Cireum- 
stances tending to produce it in 
the fair sex, described, 49. 

Viator'’s letter on methodistical pre- 
sumption, 623. 

Virginians, their propensity to drink- 
ing, considered, 55.5. 

UNITARIANISM, its difference 
from the religion of the Church of 
England, 107 to 109. ‘The present 
activity of itsadvocates and preac.- 
ers, described, 110. Its professors 
not christians, 264 Compared with 
deism, 265. The various acts of 
the legislature against it, and the 
late repeal in its tavur, considered, 
206 to 768, 488. 

United States of America, a com- 
pressed view of the points to be 
discussed in treating with them, 
concluded, 38. The necessity for 
anew boundary between them, and 
the British American provinces en- 
torced, and its direction described, 
39. Enumeration of the varions 
points to be attended to, 44. Great 
importance of the subject, coust- 
dered, 46. 

WAINEWRIGHT, Rev.L., his Ser- 
mon preached at Great Brickhill, 
the day appointed for a general 
thanksgiving, 68. Eatract from it 
on the Ecclesiastical constitution 
ot Great Britain, ibid. Another 
descriptive of her civil constitution, 
73. Kemarks on the excellence 
of the discourse, 75. 

Waverley ; or "tis sixty years since, a 
Novel, considered, 217. The 
Hero and principal incidents of 
the piece deseribed, 219 to 247. 
Favourable remarks on its merits, 
and on its supposed author, 247. 

Wayte, Mr. his letters to Mr. Justice 
Macnaghten on the trial of Mr, 
Sherson at Madras, 655, 662. 


Wellington, Duke of, an Ode to him 
considered, 269. 

West, Mrs., her new publication 
called “ Alicia de Lacy,’ con- 
sidered, 148. 

Wiithread, Mr., remarkable asser- 
tion by him vespecting the siave 
trade, 159. 

Wiitehonse, Rev. J., his Hymn of 
Thanksgiving on the occasion of 
our late victories, with a selection 
of stanzas as specimens, 75 to 78. 

Wirte, Winefrid, Doctor Milner’s 
Description of her pretended 
cure at St. Winefrid’s well, con- 
sidered, 126. Her case described, 
139. Reasons for suspecting her of 
artifice, 1538. 

Wilberforce, Mr., the recent vote of 
the Commons obtained by him, 
praying for the interference of the 
crown for the abolition of the slave 
trade, 158. 


Winifred, St., Dr. Milner'’s account 


of her, 443. 

Wogan, Captain, verses to an oak 
tree, said to mark his grave in the 
Highlands of Scotland, 245. 

Women, the want of attention and 
politeness to them in the young 
men of the present day com- 
plained of, 50. 

Woodcock, Rev. Mr., favourable 
observations on a Sermon preached 
by him at the cathedral church of 
Winchester, September, 1814, 536. 
Opening of the Sermon, with a 
passage quoted on the charitabic 
spirit of the present age, 537, Just 
reflections by him, 358. His 
rematks on the prevalence of re- 
ligious infidelity in’ the present 
age, 339. Interesting passage in 
support of the Christian faith, 340. 
Another, in which the Athanasian 
creed is vindicated, 542%. His 
exposition of the abuses of scrip- 
ture doctrines by the Low Cal- 
vinists, 545. His remarks on a 
book called ** The Velvet Cushion,” 
344. On the tenets of the Low 
Calvinists, 346. Secasonable ad- 
monition from his Sermon, 348. 
Just remarks on the influence on 
fanaticism, on the last hours of its 
victims, 349. Extract on inspira- 
tion, 350. On the purity of the 
doct-ines of the church, ibid. 

XAVIER, his fabricated miracles 
considered, 140. 

ZEMINDAR, remarkable instance 
of crucity none towards a poor 
debtor, 455. 
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TABLE OF THE TITLES, AUTHORS’ NAMES, &c. OF THE 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED, AND OF TIE ESSAYS, 
LETTE"S, POETRY, &c. IN THE MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PARTS OF THIS VOLUME. 


Cr For remarkable Passages see the General Index. 


A COMPARATIVE display of the 
opinions of Biitish writers om the 
French revaluation, 556. 

Address of the justices of the peace 
for the county of Middlesex, on 
the termmation of the war, 151. 

Adventures of Buonaparte, “102, 

Advantages of Gas Lights, 606, 

A full report of the debate <n the 
House of Commons on the Catho- 
lic Question, 586. 

Alicia de Lacy; an historical ro. 
mance, 148. 

American veracity ; or impressed sea- 
men trom Salem, 278. 

Av address to the French nation, 79. 

A slight sketch of Paris; or some 
account of the Freuch capital, in 
its improved state since 1802, 579. 

Amida ; or the enchanted island, 462. 

A short excursion in France, 250. 

Astrological query, 486. 

BISHOP of St. David’s memoria! on 
repeal of the statutes azainst blas- 
phemy, (concluded from p. 190) 260. 

Buonaparte’s address to tlic Deity, 204. 

CLAPHAM'S Sermon at the visita- 
tion of the lord bishop of Bristel, 
at Blandford, ¢48. 

Classical English Letter-Writer, 150, 

Clericus Anglicanus’s letter on the 
repeal of the Auti Truntarian bill, 
591. 

Compressed view of the points to be 
discussed with America (conclud- 
ed from p. 561, vol. 46) 38. 

Correspondence and literary intel- 
ligence, 556. 

DAUBENY. on the liturgy of the 
Church of England, 362. 

Dialogue between a minister and his 
parishioner, 149. 

Dialogues of the dead, Calvin and 
Latimer, 378. 

FERN YHOUGH’s poems, 121. 

HANSON’s jccrnal of a voyage to 
Sicily, 1. 

Harrison's reply before the select 
committee on the East India-ship- 
ping Bill, 385. 

Heyne's historical and statistical 
tracts on India, 4353. 


Hetlaud's brief consideration of the 
huputation upon the regular clergy 
of not preacuing the gospel, v 10, 

Hymn on the late geveral thanksgiv- 
ing, 528. 

JEPHTHAH; a poem, by Edward 
Smedley, jun. 587. 

KING’s speech in the Ame-vican 
House of Representatives, 592, 

LAMBERT's travels through Canada 
und the United States (concluded 
from vol. 46, p. 264) 537. 

Letter to lord Liverpool on the im- 
portance of Sicily to Great Bri- 
tuin, 371. 

Literary intelligence and correspon- 
dence, 208---32¢8-- 432-~-536--640. 

M. CAKNOT’s memorial, 472--561. 

Memoirs of the queen of Etraria, writ- 
ten by herself, 11. 

of the honorable Cochrane 
Johnstone, &c. 146. 

Methodistical presumption, 625. 

NEW Canadian work, 174, 

Niobe ; a prize poem, recited at Ox- 
ford, 100. 

OBSERVATIONS on the proeeed- 
ings of the house of assembly in 
Loucr Canada, 293. 

————— on the Slave Trade, (con- 
cluded from p. 159) 325. 

Ode to the Emperor Alexander, 269. 

——- to Wellington, ibid. 

Outlines of the science of politics, 466. 

PARISH's Scrmon, delivered at By- 
ficld, in the state of Massachusetts, 
607. 

Philippart’s memoirs of General Mo- 
reau, 329. 

Plain tioughts on division ; a village 
sermon, 575. 

Poems on several occasions, 63. 

Pope's abridgment of the custom and 
excise laws, 149. 

Present state of ship-building in 
Great Britain, 160. 

Proccedings in the assembly of Lower 
Canada, 308—400. 

Progress of Socinianism, 487. 

REASONS fer imposing a duty on 
India-bui't shipping, 95. 

Right of the British to the Islands in 
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the hag of Passam:quoddy (con- 
eluded from p. 378) 490. 

Roberts’ animadversion on the cure 
of Winefrid White, 126. 

SADLER's erial voyage from Hack- 
ney, 623. 

Scottisii episcopacy, 482. 

Shiee’s commemoration of Reynolds, 
@0, 

Sketch from nature; a moral poem, 
150.. 

—————~— of the life of the late lieut. 
col. Bishoppe, 241. 

Smith's French dictionary, 150. 

Specimens of Canadian poetry, 205. 

Substance of Mr. Harrison's reply to 
the committee on the East India- 
built shipping, (concluded from p, 
400) 498, 

Supplemeutary observations on the 
yroceedings of the house of assem- 

v in Lower Canada, 560. 

THE Churehman armed against the 
errors of the time, 29. 

The Port-Folio; eontaining letters, 
essays, &c. 46. 

The Abingdon Letter, 85. 

The Bishop of St. David's memorial 
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Printed by G. Sipnev, 
A ortuumberland-street, Supand. 


onthe repeal of part of the statute 
relative to persons denying t.e 
Trinity, 105. 

The orphans; or the battle of Ne- 
ville’s Cross, 146. 

The Slave Trade, 152. 

The State of Episcopacy in Scotland, 
270. 

The Olive Branch; a poem, by Mr. 
Crawford, 341. 

The British claim and right to the 
islands im Passamaquoddy Bay, 
375. 

The Flowers of Wit; or a choice col- 
lection of bons mots, 457. 

The importance of the Cape of Good 
Hop-: as a Colony, 465. 

Third report of the Hampshire So- 
ciety for the education of the infant 
poor, on the plan of Dr. Bel!, 462, 

WAINEWRIGHT on the constitu. 

tion in Church and State, 68. 

Waverly ; or "tis sixty vears since, 217. 

W hitehonse’s Thanksgiving Hymn,75, 

Wondcock’s Sermon at the annnal 
meeting of the Wincl.ester chari- 


table Society for apprentrcing poog 
boys, 836. 
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